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THE AIR AND THE CITIZEN 


I. The Danger 

I F any thoughtful person in Great Britain were asked what 
was the most urgent national problem of the moment, he 
would surely reply: the need to prepare ourselves, as far 
as science and political organisation make possible, against 
I, the menace from the air. So much else turns on that need. 
Strategically, our ability to defend ourselves or to act in 
concert with other Powers anywhere in the world is qualified 
by our weakness at our most vulnerable point. Politically, 
our influence for world peace is at a minimum when we 
dare not run risks through out unpreparedness against the 
weapon that every civilian dreads most. At home, social 
and economic advance is possible only under conditions of 
security, which arc but a dream while our defence of this 
weak joint in our armour is so disproportionate to the 
power by which it might be threatened. Such relative 
weakness has been realised abroad, and has played its part 
in the deterioration of international relations since 1931, 
and more especially since the advent of the national socialist 
regime in Germany in 1953. 

We have on our side important advantages in the air arm. 
We produce probably the best aeroplanes, certainly the best 
aero-engines, in the world. The air force is keen and 
trained to rhe highest standards. Out scientists and 
inventors arc among the ablest anywhere. Our great and 
varied industrial apacity is a vital strategic asset in an era 
of mechanised warfare. But against these advantages must 
be set a vulnerability which constitutes the greatest single 
menace to the security of the British Commonwealth and 
the furtherance of its interests and ideals. 
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That vulnerability can be simply stated. Approaching 
one-third of the population of Great Britain lives in the 
south-eastern comer of England, east of a line drawn from 
Southampton to the Wash. The zone includes two naval 
bases (Chatham and Portsmouth), two great ports (London 
and Southampton) where vital overseas supplies are lande^J^ 
and many centres of munition and other industries vital to 
the conduct of a great war. No part of it lies more than 
jao miles from the nearest frontier of Germany. London, 
which with its suburbs houses ten million people, is well 
within that limit. Of course, Germany has her own 
vulnerable points, and so has France; the Rhine industrial 
area, for instance, from li.mmerich to Carlsruhe, is an 
exposed target of critical strategic and industrial importance, 
within little greater bombing distance of England than 
London is of Germany—assuming that Belgian neutrality 
did not compel a long north or south detour. But that 
area comprises many smallish towns, no one of which is 
easily sighted from the air in war conditions, or liable to 
mass panic thrf)ugh inability to escape from itself, like the 
Great Wen, as (ioblwtt called l.ondon. The contrast, 
however, lies nr)t merely in the degree of vulnerability, but 
even more in the progress made in defence against possible 
bombing. 


II. Gkrman, Erknch, anu British Measures 

T HA'r contrast must have liccn btirne in upon Mr. 

Geoffrey Lloyd, the L'ndcr-Sccrctary of State for Home 
Affairs, when with grimly Gilbertian courtesy the German 
authorities showed him, during his visit in Januaiy', the pre¬ 
parations made for defending their civil population against 
air attack. He found a highly centralised system under a 
special depanment of rhcMinistry of Defence. Government- 
produced gas-masks arc on sale at low prices to the public. 
Every new factory has to build a gas-proof and boml>proof 
shelter for its employees, and older faaorics are gradually 
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GERMAN, FRENCH, AND BRITISH MEASURES 

equipping themselves in the same manner. Every factory 
en^k>ying more than loo persons has to provide shelter 
of some ^nd. In many towns. Brown-shirts have organised 
the inspection and clearing-out of attics to reduce the risk 
of fire from incendiary bombs. Every factory, every 

( public oflRce, in the exposed area knows its air-raid routine, 
and the same may almost be said of every householder. 
Berlin, as well as smaller cities, has had several experi¬ 
mental black-outs, combined with realistic tests of the 
searchlight, anti-aircraft artillery, fire-fighting and other 
organisations. No less than twelve million people, it is 
reported, including large numbers of women, liave enrolled 
in the civil corps for air-raid defence. These are additional 
to the conscript and professional army and other defence 
forces, the labour corps, munition workers, public service 
employees and others who would have duties of their own 
in time of war or emergency. As might be expected, the 
element of compulsion is not lacking. If a citizen is 
requested by the state police to become an air warden he 
cannot refuse, and if he selects a member of a household to 
be responsible for fire-fighting or giving first aid he, too, is 
obliged to accept. 

When he \rent to France, Mr. Lloyd found a system more 
akin to the British in its reliance on local authorities. The 
following account was given by the Times Paris corre¬ 
spondent on the occasion of Mr. Lloyd’s visit. The state 
meets the cost of protecting communications, of public 
shelters, gas detection sendees and first-aid posts, while the 
departements pay for the preparation of plans, especially 
those for the dispersion of the population, and the communes 
arc responsible for the local watch service, warning signals, 
the extinction of lights, extra firc-fighters, demolition and 
decontamination squads. First-class industrial concerns, 
including all those engaged in national defence work, must 
organise their own protective measures. The supreme 
responsibility is, on paper, more divided than in Great 
Britain, where the Air Raids Precautions department of the 
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Home Office has the whole tnattet of dviliao defence in its 
hands. Besides die militaty Dffense Airietme du Terri^n^ 
several departments of the Ministry of the Interior play 
their different r6lcs. But this division is counterbalanced 
bodi by the unity and authority of the supreme defence 
command, and by the complete control of the Ministry 
of the Interior over the local authorities, through the 
centralised system of prefects and mayors. 

A number of extremely strong shelters have been con¬ 
structed at key points in Paris. These, however, can only 
serve for a comparatively few people, and cellars in private 
houses have been inspected and scheduled as useful shelters 
if they arc strong enough. Every visitor to Paris is familiar 
with the notices in entrance halls and lifts indicating where 
the nearest such shelter can be found. There is probably 
cellar accommodation for about half the population of 
Paris, and plans have been completed for the dispersal of the 
remaining two millions, and of the population of other 
large towns liable to ait attack. Advice concerning the 
strengthening of walls and ceilings and the storing of gas¬ 
masks, water, fire-fighting equipment and so on has been 
circulated, though it is reported that the average citizen 
has not paid much attention to it. Gas-masks may be 
bought here and there, but arc not generally available. 

In Great Britain, the Air Raids Precautions Act was 
passed before Christmas after a long financial squabble 
between the Government and the local authorities. The 
Act makes it compulsory for city councils and the other 
larger local authorities to prepare precautionary schemes. 
The Government pays for the central organisation and the 
supply of respirators to the whole civil population, for 
protective clothing and decontamination material used by 
the air-raid precaution services and for most of their other 
equipment. It also bears a proportion, up to three-quarters 
and in some cases more, of other local expenditure, including 
the cost of structural alterations in public btiildings, the 
provision of refuges, and the recruitment and training of 
aao 
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foe *WywKfninarion, eiDetgenc]r fiie-fighdng, 
lescacaodxqMitwotk. It has (Stablishfid a centtal txaini^ 
school at Falfield, through which pass the instructors 
charged with teadung airnraid ward^ thdt duties. A 
geoeral ttaining school for air-raid ptccaudons officers 
aj^inted by the local authorities is to be started in London, 
and we are protnised a special goAremment training school 
for dealing with incendiaty bombs. There have been 
expcnmental black-outs at Leicester, Southampton and the 
Medway area, and a similar exercise is contemplated for 
London. The Ait Raids Precautions department of the 
Home Office is organised on a service footing under an 
inspector-general, Wing-Commander HodsoU. 

In the debates on the A.R.P. Bill, the Home Secretary 
and the Secretary of State for Air were able to cite some 
outwardly impressive particulars of the work already done. 
About zoo,000 volunteers had already been trained in anti¬ 
gas duties, 10,000 doctors and a similar number of nurses 
had passed through a special course, 500 factories had been 
visited by organising officials of the Home Office. In 
particular, zo million gas-masks were already available for 
the civil population, including 9 million in London, and 
they were being produced at a rate of 6 5 0,000 a week. This 
achievement in regard to gas-masks is unparalleled in any 
other country. No masks will be permanently distributed 
until the moment of acute emergency, though it is intended 
to issue samples temporarily to all households; the supplies 
are being stored in regional depdts, where they are “ canned 
like fruit ”, as Wing-Commander HodsoU put it, in order 
to preserve their material. If and when the time comes, 
they wiU be distributed free to aU. 

But when we turn to the local schemes the achievement 
is far less heartening. Great cities like London have so 
for, to the public’s knowledge, no complete scheme at aU. 
The first lo^ scheme in the London area, promoted by one 
of the suburban boroughs outside the county boundary, was 
reported early in February. In other parts of the country, 
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the rate of progress varies but is generally fat from sufficient 
to overtake the procrastination of earlier years. 

As yet not a single city or town in Lancashire has schemes (a 
fire-brig^c scheme and a general scheme) fully approved by the 
Home Office department, and the schemes and practical measures 
already taken arc at widely differing stages, according to the 
local circumstances (at Accrington the subject has never even 
been before the town council) and local needs.* 

Admittedly it is unwise to judge probable future results 
by the present state of affairs, which is a legacy of years of 
apathy and neglect capped by a very considerable and 
zealous effort by the Home Office and the more energetic 
local authorities. But one faaor seems common to nearly 
every area, and is all too likely to be prolonged beyond the 
present preparatory phase. 'I'hat is the shortage of 
personnel. In Manchester, for instance, when a scheme was 
brought before the general purposes committee of the city 
council, providing for the adaptation of certain schools as 
base hospitals, the provision of a permanent first-aid centre, 
of 14 area dcp(*)ts and 16 temporary first-aid posts, a de¬ 
contamination service, an auxiliary fire-brigade service, a 
street-warden organisation and anti-gas training centres, at 
an estimated preliminary cost of £joo,ooo, it was reported 
that at least 4,000 street wardens were required, but that 
only 800 had so far volunteered for scr\'icc,t and that only 
60 auxiliary firemen had been engaged, although as many 
as 2,500 were required. A scries of articles on “ A.R.P.” 
in the 7 Vwf.f of January 10, 11, and 12 stressed other present 
shortcomings. Above all, they drew attention to the lack 
of contact between the precautions programme and the 
individual housch(jlder or business man. People clamour 
to know' “ what they arc to do ”, and often can find no one 
to tell them, or arc given useless, conflicting or un- 
authoritativc instructions. 

• (,'uotcd Iron^ one of three articles on " Ijincashire’s A.R.P.” in 
the Mtauhtsltr CmtrJian, February 7, 8, and 9. 

t By February the number had increased to 1,100. 
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ni. Universal National Service 

U NDER both those heads—specialised personnel and 
individual duty—the precautions scheme must reach the 
private citizen, every private citizen, or it will fail in its 
purpose. The present system gives some people the 
wrong jobs, leaving the majority with none at all, but 
loading on others a pyramid of duties which they cannot 
possibly support in time of war. Among other industrial 
employers, shipbuilders and steel-works managers, for 
instance, are frequently pressed by the local and central 
authorities to give their workpeople facilities for joining 
the territorials, for becoming air wardens or emergency 
fire-fighters or otherwise participating in air-raid pre¬ 
cautions. Yet they know well, and the authorities must 
know as soon as they pause for thought, that every one 
of those men will be needed, in the event of war, to work 
overtime building ships or making steel. This is not mere 
speculation. In the last war, many skilled workmen from 
key industries, who had been recruited into the armed 
forces, had eventually to be withdrawn, and restored to 
industrial work, at great expense of time, effort and money. 
That kind of thing would be repeated on a far greater and 
more dangerous scale in any future war unless every man— 
and woman too—had been assigned his place in a co¬ 
ordinated scheme of national effort. VC'e do not know 
how or when the emergency may come, but we can be 
sure that if it comes at all it will come suddenly. Improvisa¬ 
tion will be impossible. Another cogent reason for 
assigning every citizen his task and training him for it is 
that of morale. As the Times A.R.P. contributor wrote : 
“ Ignorance and the feeling of helplessness are the causes of 
panic; the mere fact of having instructions to follow, duties 
to carry out, preparations to make is the best antidote to 
fear ”. 

It is not only a question of air-raid precaution services. 
Another duty that would fall on the civil population in the 
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eveat of wat would be special policmg to guatd against 
sabotage, to patrol the lines of communication for dis¬ 
persing dty i^bitants or for military movement, and to 
control the black-outs during night air raids. But dearly 
the task is even wider than that. Industry, induding 
distribution and public utilities, is the mainstay of defensive 
power, and if it is paralysed, either by damage or by lack 
of man-power or materials, then armies or navies caimot 
win a war. The population must be fed and dothed; 
millions, perhaps, will have to be removed from danger 
zones, and new lines of distribution built up for them. 
Some industries, such as munition works, aircraft factories, 
shipyards and their supporting industries, must expand 
vastly in the event of war, while others, less essential for 
the national effort, must be rationed or curtailed. Here is 
involved a great distribution of man-power, comparable in 
scale with the mobilisation of a great continental army, and 
every whit as important. Every nation has its military 
mobilisation plans laid well in advance; our equally vitd 
industrial mobilisation must be planned in detail now, and 
the plans periodically revised. 

Nothing less than universal national enrolment, with 
compulsory training or service for those whose appointed 
duties in an emergency require it, is adequate to the 
problem. The international political crisis, with its grave 
strategic implications, has run far ahead of our political 
and defensive preparedness, and we must make a supreme 
effort to overtake it while there is yet time. 

The Englishman’s instinct and all his traditions are 
against conscription. It smacks of militarism and fascism, 
calls up historical memories of the press-gang, and makes 
him think of unwilling cannon-fodder herded to death on 
alien battlefields. None of these things is implied in 
universal national serv'ice of the kind here contemplated. 
If we were never to send a large-scale expeditionary force 
abroad again, it would be none the less necessary. It does 
not even conflia with the conscience of the true rdigioos 
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psdfist. Men who would soooet themselves die dum 
knowingly compMS the death of a fdlow-man would 
gladly eniol in services designed to save the lives non- 
combatants attacked £tom the air^ or accept their allotted 
r6le$ in a re-direction of internal economic life. 

What the British dozen must realise, if he is to see his 
country safe, is that war is no longer an away match, a 
professional adair in which the private dtizen need have no 
direct concern. There is no such thing as a private dtizen 
in totalitarian warfare, nor in the totalitarian States which 
conduct themselves in peace-time in constant readiness for 
war. The dictatorships have great advantages over the 
democrades in the clash of power, whether that power is 
active or passive. Unless the democracies prove by thdr 
efforts that a strong national defence can be built up within 
the frame of freedom of expression and representative 
government, both they and democracy will perish. 

Universal national service is to-day the most effective 
contribution Great Britain can make to future world peace. 
It cannot and will never be an instrument of aggression or a 
temptation to war. Its whole purpose is to make war 
obviously unprofitable for those Powers which most 
threaten the peace of the world, and thus to push war further 
and further into the background. Nor should it be a party 
issue, any more than conscription is a party issue in demo¬ 
cratic and sodalistic France. Rearmament is no longer a 
party issue in Great Britain, and universal service is the 
keystone of rearmament. In the disturbed and dangerous 
world we now live in, our influence for peace and justice, 
as well as our chance of surviving as a free commonwealth, 
depend on our strength, with that of our friends, against 
those who would assault us and our ideals. Our strength, 
in turn, is the strength of our most vulnerable point. Few 
will question where the weak point lies, and perhaps the 
time will soon come when the mass of people in Great 
Britain will cry out for that essential means of strengthening 
it which to-day seems far from p^ctiaLpolirics. 
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W HICH of US who had even a fragmentary glimpse of 
the devastation wrought in the battle-areas of the war 
could ever forget it ? It was something beyond all previous 
conception, that pounding and crushing of everything that 
had been distinct and individual in an ordered countryside 
into an utter shapelessness and namelessness. The villager 
returning to his village after the war doubted his own 
memory. And then the thought would come: what of the 
men who fought and died in their multitudes on those 
battlefields? \Xhat of those whose bodies, because of 
repeated bombardments, could not be recovered for burial 
or rest where they were buried? Rarth in time would 
flower and grtjw green again, men would rebuild and restore 
their homes, but what memorial, what symbol of repose 
would there be for those who had suffered a yet more 
terrible obliteration ? Rach of the myriads of dead was a 
separate individual man. War bulletins would report their 
disappearance in abstract figures, as fractions of anonymous 
masses; but to someone at home each was a still-living 
mcmoiy', with a remembered voice, smile, gesture; and the 
human desire for a personal commemoration was strong. 

As early as 1917, in the middle of the war, this need, 
recognised already, was acknowledged by authority. Sir 
Rabian Ware’s proposal that an imperial organisation should 
be set up to care for and to maintain the graves of the fallen 
was officially approved. Now, after twenty years, Sir 
Fabian’s repon * on the work of the Imperial 'X’ ar Graves 
Commission has been published. Mr. Rdmund Blunden, 

• Tit ImmrtJ Htritaff; an account of the work and policy of the 
Imperial Vt'ar Gram Commission during twenty years. Cambridge 
Cntvctsity Press. 
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in an introductory note, points out that the Commission 

has catxied out its task with a vivid sense of the individual 
grave”. And indeed, as one reads these pages, one is 
conscious of the warm human feeling that has inspired and 
pervaded these long labours and through so many years has 
not grown cold—the sympathetic comprehension of the 
natu^ desire of relatives that their dead, even though their 
bodies were never found, should be commemorated on the 
battlefield, or near it, where they laid down their lives. Of 
the many memorials of the missing, the Menin Gate at 
Ypres, the first to be built, commemorates by name nearly 
fifty-five thousand officers and men. 

And still the work goes on. How many people in 
England realise that bodies found on the battlefields are 
still being buried ? Tliat even now they are coming to 
light at the rate of twenty to thirty a week ? Yet thousands 
and thousands have never yet been found. 

In reading this report one is first impressed with the 
formidable magnitude of the task of the Commission. We 
talk glibly of millions nowadays, but a million is an immense 
figure. The report cites a broadcast talk which made the 
figure live; if the Empire’s million dead were to march 
four abreast in a continuous column, when the head of the 
column reached VJ'hitehall the tail of it would still be in 
Durham. And these dead fought and fell in how many 
different parts of the world I Some 1,850 cemeteries and 
graveyard plots have been constructed, the largest of which 
contains 12,000 graves. The headstones arc alike for each; 
there is no distinction of rank. 

Next, looking through the illustrations in this little book, 
one is imprcs'^cd with the comeliness and dignity of the 
cemeteries and memorials. Mr. Blundcn writes of “ these 
lovely, elegiac closes (which almost cause me to deny my 
own experiences in the acres they now grace) as being after 
all the eloquent evidence against war”. At the outset 
there was the question of how to secure the best designs for 
the memorials. Should there be a public competition, or 
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should one ot two etnmcflt a^jiitects be invited to dedde 
on die genecd pzindples? In the winter of 1917-18 Sir 
Frederic Kenyon was asked by the Gimmission to kdvisc; 
and he proposed that the designing of the cemeteries 
" should be entrusted in the first instance to young archi¬ 
tects who had served in the war, but that principal architects 
of note, each in charge of a definite area, should be appointed 
to supervise and approve their work The proposal was 
successfully carried out. A certain freedom and variety 
were thus ensured, the memorials being designed by 
architects for their own comtadcs-in-arms. Again there 
is the note of sympathetic understanding. 

But it was not merely a question of design. There were 
often abnormal difficulties in the way of construction to be 
faced, as in the water-logged region round Ypres, which 
required the aid of the most skilled engineers in making 
foundations. Other problems were caused by climate and 
its effect on building materials. Throughout, the Com¬ 
mission has felt itself responsible in the first place to the 
relatives, amdous that the graves of their dead should be 
permanently preserved. 

Not less important than the work of construction is the 
work of maintenance. The Endowment Fund, to which 
all the participating governments contribute, maintains a 
large staff of gardcncr-carctakcrs, and the Dominions are 
represented in the personnel roughly in proportion to each 
government’s contribution. The welfare of these men 
and their families is the constant care of the Commission, 
a special committee dealing with the education of their 
children. 

Sir Fabian Ware’s simple narrative, so eloquent in its 
facts, is a record of patient labour, imaginatively conceived 
and carried out, of which he and his fellow-workers may 
indeed be proud. Apart from its material achievement, 
the work of the VC’ar Graves Commission is memorable for 
a signal success in securing co-operation among the partner 
nations d the Empire, a co-operation of which the tablets 
ai8 
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tet ttp in cathedials abroad ate a visible symboL “ These 
cathedral tablets **, says Sir Fabian, “ are the first and only 
meniorials to express in sculptured form the union of die 
partner nations in the British Commonwealth under one 
Crown 

Nor has this co-operation been confined to the peoples 
of the Empire. In all the lands, whether of those who were 
enemies or allies, in which men from all parts of the British 
Empire arc buried, the Commission has been formally 
recognised as having authority to take charge of the British 
graves and cemeteries. And in the end it has been able 
“ to unite France, Germany and the British Commonwealth 
in an organised movement of common remembrance of the 
dead of the Great War International agreements have 
been made at various dates, under which committees of 
mixed nationality have been established. The latest of 
these is the Anglo-Gcrman-French agreement of 1936, 
creating a committee which also represents the German 
Government in all matters relating to German war graves 
in British territory and in British cemeteries in France. All 
this has meant long negotiations, but to achieve a success 
so inspiring for the future was worth much labour. The 
history of Europe is full of tragedies caused by failure to 
unite for a good end through insistence on small issues and 
the cherishing of prejudice. Here was a different spirit. 

We cannot do better than quote Lord Trcnchard’s 
words, when he welcomed his French and German 
colleagues, “ I believe ”, he said, “ that the formation of 
this Committee may prove to be, in its way, a turning-point 
in human affairs. We have already, each in the manner 
which seemed to us most fitting, honoured our fallen 
comrades. May it not be that in this wider remembrance 
of them all, and in common and constant recalling of their 
heroism and their sacrifice, we may be permitted to hear 
their voice speaking for themselves and guiding our feet 
into the way of peace ? ” 

Q 
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JAPAN’S CHALLENGE TO THE 
WEST 

T he first aspect of the China war that captured the 
mind of the British public was its effect upon the 
collective system of world peace—another blow to the 
anti-war pacts, another nail in the League of Nations’ 
coffin. Later, Japanese bombing shifted attention to the 
horrors of air warfare and to the victimisation of the 
Chinese people. Wore recently still, attacks on foreign 
life and insults to foreign flags, culminating in the Pamj 
incident, together with Japanese acts of interference with 
the customs and with the authority of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council, have turned the limelight upon a third 
aspect—the threat to foreign rights and interests in China 
and in the Far East generally. 


1 . Japan’s Two Voices 

I N Japan itself the prospect of a collision with the 
Western, and particularly the English-speaking, nations 
has been discussed, in certain quarters, with a'singular 
lack of reticence. 

Now at last (wrote the /aftawK Times) the vital interests of 

te havc come to a comjdctc clash with those of the great 
:rn Powers. Japan must expand, but Japan cannot expand 
. . . without effecting such a complete change in China as is 
bounil to challenge the interests and prestige of Great Britain and 
Amcria, 

Admiral Suctsugu, who three years ago was naval com- 
mandcr-in-chief and is now the Minister of Interior and a 
member of the inner ring in the Cabinet, has put the issue 
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on t iMOulet ncial basis. In an interview |»inted in the 
Tokyo magazine Kai^, he is r^resented as saying that 
the coloured races must be freed from the bondage of the 
whites, and as suggesting that Japan’s “ peace-stabilising ” 
missitm will imply the ejection of the white races from East 
Asia. 

General Matsui, the commander-in-chief at Shanghai, 
uttered a milder but more immediate warning in an inter¬ 
view on Januar/ 29. 

I am afraid (he said) that if Great Britain goes beyond a policy 
of simply defending her interests in China, and makes a deter¬ 
mined stand to maintain her political and economic relations with 
the Kuomintang, a conflict of a very serious nature may arise 
between our country and our former ally. Britain’s support of 
the Kuomintang regime is emphasised by the steady exchange 
rate of China’s currency since the outbreak of hostilities and also 
by the large amount of arms and ammunition supplied to this 
regime. Qinsidcring the growth and development of our 
counrrv it is inevitahlc t**:* Ispan should expand in ('hi".a. 
I.a('k ol a|)i)iaiat:<‘:;o:'r; -s •; n ihcpai: >■: hriiiiii 1 

.1:“. attai'.i, lea;!.seisf; v: hctwccii tiir . ■ uitiic*'. 

These are utterances by persons in authority. For what 
is said when the official lid is off, we may perhaps turn to 
a report * in the Himde magazine of a discussion it had 
organised among a number of retired senior officers on the 
subject " If Britain and Japan Should Fight 

In the present affair (said Vice-Admiral Moriyama), China 
is of course the ringleader, not Britain, but I think ... the 
hostilities would not have started had not Britain been inciting 
China all along. . . . The British idea of trying to preserve for 
eternity its interests in the Far East, especially in China, is a 
fundamental mistake. 

The Vice-Admiral was followed by Licut.-Gcneral Itami, 
whose epithet for Great Britain’s role in the China conflict, 
with some of his other remarks, the magazine did not think 
fit to print. He had returned from England in 1923, he 
said, with the conviction that Great Britain would collapse 

• Quoted in the Trau-Pacifie weekly, Tokyo, which described the 
IVmJt magazine as “ read widely by the masses 
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during his grandson’s generarion; after the Manchurian 
“incident”, he had amended his forecast to his son’s 
generation; but now that he saw Great Britain behaving 
like “ a madman or one who is half sick ” he regarded her 
as bound to collapse in his own generation. He was “ all 
for giving Great Britain a painful little blow so it will 
realise Japan means business Some of the participants 
in the discussion pooh-poohed the notion that Great 
Britain might “ show fight ”, but Lieut.-General Watanabe 
questioned the wisdom of running such risks while Japan 
was in the midst of a fight with China. 

Arc there not many less awkward ways of punishii^ Britain ? 
The logical conclusion of what we have said so far is that, 
as the ringleader in the China incident is Britain, the purpose 
of out operations in Chiiu must be first to awaken China and 
then to sweep from China the influence of Britain, as the instigator 
of the trouble. 

This view was supported by Vice-Admiral Masataka, who, 
after remarking that “ unless Japan peels off the thick skin 
of the British for all Orientals, especially the Chinese, to see, 
eternal peace will not dawn in Last Asia by a defeat of 
the Chinese themselves ”, continued : 

I believe a policy of gradual and persistent pushing would 
be the most effective. In other words, we should turn the 
tables on the British by -.sir.: China i-i .I'-: i.'rc R-i'i'!. innuc'cc 
from China. . . . \X'c '•! • .n.i 'r^pr,: .) >:■;!< r:g!.!s 

and interests of Britain in China and let its burgher (? hourgeoii) 
spirit be satisfied to the full. Meanwhile, we should bring 

I ircssurc on it politically so that it will withdraw on realising the 
osscs it is really suffering. 

Official statements from Tokyo, by contrast, have been 
full of soothing assurances. Addressing the Diet on 
January ai, the Foreign Minister spoke of misgivings in 
Europe and America as to an intention on the part of 
Japan to expel foreign interests from China, and went on 
to say : 

I.et me state explicitly that not only wdll Japan respea to the 
fullest extent the rights and interests of Powers in the occupied 
* 3 ' 
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ateas, but she is prepared, for the purpose of promoting the 
«eUare of the Chinese people, to leave the door wide open to aU 
Powers and to welcome their cultural and economic co-operation 
there. 

Apart from the fact that similar “open door” assur¬ 
ances, freely given in regard to Maochukuo, have been 
proved largely illusory’ by the experience of the last five 
years, the sharp discrepancy between Mr. Hirota’s correct 
phrases and the bellicose tones of Japanese military 
spokesmen when addressing their own people is a forcible 
reminder that Japan’s policy is always in danger of passing 
out of the control of the more moderate statesmen into 
that of the young officer class, who are determined to 
make Japan supreme in the Far East. The outlook is, 
in any case, serious enough to call for careful study. It 
may be well to begin by examining the foreign interests 
involved, especially those of Great Britain, in order to see 
wherein they consist and to estimate their importance. 

II. Great Britain’s Stake in China 

T hat British interests in China are purely commercial 
has been almost a set formula in speeches and public 
pronouncements on the subject of Sino-British relations 
during the last ten years. Even if this truly represented 
the facts before the existing conflict began, it certainly 
docs not hold good in the light of the new developments. 
It will be useful, nevertheless, to take the commercial stake 
in China as the starting point of our present examination. 

British economic interests fall into three categories, 
investment, trade and shipping, which, although they arc 
closely interlocked, can be treated under separate heads. 
A census of foreign investment in China is difficult to 
make, but thanks to a comprehensive investigation carried 
out a few years ago by Mr. C. F. Rcmcr, an American 
economist, we can form a broad picture of the facts. Out 
of a total of foreign investment in China of something in 
the region of £^oo million, the British investment is 
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fcckoned at roughly ^£225 million, that is to say only a 
little short of onc-half. The United States and France 
follow next, but a long way behind, with about £40 
million each (the French investment being largely com¬ 
prised in the single asset of the French-owned Yunnan 
railway in the far south-west of China). No certain com¬ 
parison can be made of out investment in China with our 
foreign investment as a whole, owing to differences in the 
definition of “ investment ” and in methods of computa¬ 
tion, but according to Mr. Remer’s calculation the pro¬ 
portion is approximately 6 per cent. Roughly one-fifth 
of the British investment in China takes the form of 
(Chinese government loans, of which railway loans are an 
important portion; the rest, grouped under “business 
investment ”, consists of trading concerns, shipping and 
linking, manufacturing and mining, real estate and public 
utilities in the treaty ports. In order of importance, the 
trading concerns come first, forming one-quarter of the 
whole, followed by real estate (21 per cent.) and manu¬ 
facturing (18 per cent.). Investment in Chinese govern¬ 
ment Iftans is spread among a large number of British 
IxtndhokliTs. In general, however, the interested parties 
in Briush investment in China are a rather limited class, 
including several “ family ” firms which have built up 
widespread and prosperous businesses in the course of 
several generations, and a small number of real estate 
millionaires, some of Asiatic extraction, whose permanent 
home is China. 


I he expon trade of the United Kingdom to China was 
valued m 1956 at about £9 million, which was 1-3 per 
cent, of lotal rxptjrts. and roughly double that percenUge 
of expons It. all fortisin countries. Its character has been 
undergoing a notable change in recent years. The great 
Chinese market for Lancashire cotton goods has been 
«pidly dst ind.ing, but Us place has been taken by a large 

BH i^^?. "f engineering products, of which 

British manufacturers have secured a considerable share 
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Chiitt’s o^zts to Gieat Britain exceed her imports of 
British go^ in value; by far the largest item is that of 
and dieir derivatives, which are of interest mainly 
to the confectionery business. Of the other British 
Commonwealth countries, those most closely interested in 
trade with China are Canada and Australia, as suppliers of 
the foodstuils—wheat and dour—^which China imports in 
great quantities in years of poor harvests or disturbed 
internal conditions. 

The United States, though so fat behind Great Britain 
in the amount of her vested interests, leads easily in trade. 
In 1936 she took more than a quarter of China’s exports 
and provided one-fifth of her imports. Germany's interest 
in the China trade has grown fast in the last t\^'o or three 
years, the German share of Chinese imports (16 per cent.) 
already surpassing that of the United Kingdom, though 
her share in the export trade is still considerably less (5J 
against 9 per cent.). These three countries and Japan, 
which comes next in order to the United States, account 
for well over one-half of the total China trade, the only 
other single country with an important share being the 
Netherlands East Indies, which, like the United States, 
does a large business in petroleum oil. 

In a country so dependent as China on ocean, coastal 
and river-borne trade, the shipping interests are naturally 
very great. The customs returns of vessels entering and 
leaving the so-called “ open ports ” show that slightly 
over a quarter are Chinese, while nearly 40 per cent, 
carry the British flag. Apart from Japan, with 17 per 
cent., no other individual country has any substantial 
share. In the domestic trade the British interest is mainly 
confined to a few large companies, with their headquarters 
in China or Hong Kong, which own, beside their fleets, 
valuable properties in the shape of wharves and docks at 
those ports. The dominant position which these com¬ 
panies have created for themselves in China’s domestic 
carrying trade is an important British asset, but an asset 
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that was already visibly threatened by the growth of 
Chinese national sentiment. Of the ocean shipping busi¬ 
ness—comparatively tmaffected by the progress of Chinese 
competition—more than one-third was under the British 
flag in i9}6. As several of the big British shipping lines 
include China in their itinerary, the effects of any perma¬ 
nent interference with British shipping running to Chinese 
ports would be felt widely in what may fairly be termed 
Great Britain’s major industry. 

British commercial interests in China comprise, then, an 
investment that adds, in a normal period of peace, 
million to jfjio million a year to the British national income, 
and provides employment for a large number of the 
15,000 British subjects living in China; secondly, a trade 
in commodities which in the past has furnished a liveli¬ 
hood for many thousands of Lancashire operatives, and, 
if allowed to develop naturally, might be expected to do 
the same for similar numbers of workers in other branches 
of manufacture; and, lastly, a valuable field of activity 
for British shipping. 


The existence of these interests is closely linked up 
with the so-called “treaty-port system”. The system 
owes its origin partly to special privileges and territorial 
concessions accorded in the past to foreign Powers by the 
Government of China, and partly to the peculiar trading 
methods adopted by foreign merchants in order to cope 
with the unique conditions under which trade was con¬ 
ducted in ( hina in earlier days; these included the language 
obstacle, differences in manners and customs, the diffi¬ 
culties involved in negotiating with Chinese officials, the 
complications of Chinese currency, and above all the 
absence m the interior of China, of security afforded by 
Uw and order, ()u, of ,h«c conditiom there grew up 
c treat) ports, administered with various degrees of 

tergr, eonrrol, ^1 

there have been 

236 handling and financing of the trade. 
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laxge foreign agencies, consisting of banks and business 
houses equipped vith a specialised organisation and 
personnel. Cta this structure—of which ttic colony of 
Hong Kong must be accounted an integral part—foreign 
commercial interests in China have been very largely built 
up, and upon its continuance they very largely depend. 
'Hieir dependence further extends to another product of 
the early days of the Western “ impact ” on China, namely, 
the Chinese Maritime Customs, which, under the terms of 
international agreements, is administered by an Inspector- 
General of foreign (British) nationality, assisted by a partly 
foreign staff. 

The treat)'-port system and its connection with British 
interests in China have a particular importance when we 
come to consider the vulnerability of those interests. The 
fact that trade passes through the “ bottle-neck ” of the 
treat}' ports, and that its nerve centres are bunched together, 
so to speak, at those ports, lays it open to attack by any 
hostile authority exercising control on the spot. The 
holders of Chinese government bonds, for instance, arc 
intimately concerned with the administration of the 
customs, the revenue of which constitutes the security 
for a great part of the loans; being collected at the ports, 
it is obviously exposed to interference by a foreign Power 
exercising de Jacto control. Again, a considerable part of 
the private industrial investment takes the form of forcign- 
owned factories, nearly all of which are in the treaty ports, 
princip>ally Shanghai; real property holding is almost 
wholly limited to these areas, and the same is true, of 
course, of the banks, import and export houses, packing 
factories, insurance companies, shipping and cable offices 
and so forth which are essential links in the chain of 
Chinese commerce. 

This makes them a particularly easy victim for any 
Power that might acquire a position of direct or indirect 
control over the local administrations in the treaty ports, 
and might W'ish to undermine the interests of other foreign 
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countries. If this same Power were further able to 
dominate the actions of the central Government of China, 
or of whatever regional Governments might have taken 
its place, it would have, of course, still greater oppor¬ 
tunities for damaging foreign interests through the mani¬ 
pulation of the customs tariff, the encouragement of dis- 
criminatorv' practices in the public services (including ports, 
posts and telegraphs, railways and airways), the creation of 
state monopolies, the enactment and application of company 
laws and tax regulations, and a score of other methods. 

III. Tm: Pacific Equilibrium 

T he above picture of British interests is a circum- 
bcrilKd f)nc, limited to the commercial stake in Chiiu. 
It is now necessary to look further afield, and to consider 
the political factors, which stand out prominently in the 
light of the new situation in China. For more than a 
century', (>rc,u Britain has held a recognised position as 
one of the great Powers in the Pacific, and up to the 
present time she has had an important voice in all the 
nujor j-K)litical arrangements that have been made for that 
area. 'I'o what docs she owe this influential position in so 
distant a part of the globe ? 'I’o three things in particular ; 
first, to tlic strength of the British navy'; secondly, to the 
existence ot the three countries of the British Common¬ 
wealth lying in, or Ujrdcring on, the Pacific, and df Great 
Britain’s string of colonial possessions stretching across 
the tropical lx:lt of that ocean; and, lastly, to the prestige 
that she derives from her position in China and Hong 
Kong. It is, alxnc all, the last of these three assets that 
has enabled her to play a leading role in Far Eastern 
politics for the past liundrcd years, and more intensively 
since the conclusion of the Anglo-Japancse alliance in 
1901. Without the status thus afforded, Great Britain 
would have had no adequate claim to take the part that 
she actually tixik tn bringing about the Washington 
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agfcements. Without it she could nent again hope to exert 
e flixtive influence in establishing political equiUbdutn in 
die Fat East, or indeed in the Pacific area. If Me. Stimson 
is tight in his view that the Five-Power naval agreements 
were themselves indissolubly connected with the Chiiu 
provisions of the Washington treaties, it is arguable that 
only Great Britain’s recognised interests in the eastern 
Pacific enabled the naval ratio to be established. In any 
case, the liquidation of those interests—which would mean 
that the fate of China would cease to be a direct British 
concern, and that British prestige in the Fat East would 
vanish—could not fail to alter profoundly the standing of 
this country in all Pacific affairs. 


IV. Japan Looks South 

I N considering the Japanese challenge to the West, one 
cannot stop short at the threat to the interests of the 
Western Pou-ers in Chiiu itself. It is common knowledge 
that, in opposition to the protagonists of continental 
expansion, there exists in Japan to-day a body of opinion, 
generally described as the ruval or the “ southern ” school, 
which maintains that Japan must seek new fields to exploit 
among the tropical islands and archipelagos of the Pacific. 

The lure of expansion to the south is naturally great. 
From the point of view of emigration, the southern terri¬ 
tories offer the -warm climate in which the Japanese colonist 
flourishes best. From the point of view of raw materials, 
they offer abundant quantities of the oil and rubber and, 
in a lesser degree, the ores for which Japan’s industries 
and arseiuls arc crying out, and which she lacks in her 
own territories. It is common knowledge that the 
authorities in the Netherlands Indies have had fits of 
ncr\'ous apprehension of possible Japanese aggression dur¬ 
ing the last few years. Even Australia has not been free 
from such qualms. At the moment it may appear that 
Jsqun has too much on her hands for her to undertake 
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fresh adventures, but we must not lose sight of the fact 
that, if the W'estern Powers should attempt to restrain 
Japan in China by economic sanctions, and if Japan 
should hit back, the natural form of retaliation would 
be an attack on their colonial possessions in the Pacific 
Ocean. 


The magnitude of the British interests at stake in the 
cx'cnt of such an attack needs no emphasis. From Singa¬ 
pore to Port Darwin, the chain of Dutch and British 
islands forms a protective barrier for our lines of sea com¬ 
munications with the Australasian Dominions, and pro¬ 
vides the ncccssar)' stepping-stones for the air lines which 
arc becoming more and more important as strategic and 
commercial links of the Empire. As regards economic 
value, the Malayan countries and Borneo, besides their 
supplies of oil, provide one-half of the world’s rubber and 
one-third of its tin; in the rubber plantations alone, British 
investments arc reckoned at million. As a market 
for British gwds these countries rank ahead of China, 
taking more than aj per cent, of total British exports. 

W’hiJc the defence of this area is a vital concern for the 
Netherlands, for Great Britain and for the British Com¬ 
monwealth as a whole, it is only a degree less important 
lor I rancc, wlio could not expect to retain her position 
m lndo-(.hina if she was outflanked by Japan to the south. 
Nor can the United States disinterest herself in the fate of 
the Pacme islands so long as she has on her hands the 
defence of the Phihppmes—so long, that is, as the American 
naw retains its base at Cavite. 


ILc wider siratcgic considerations lie outside the scope 
(.f tlK present article. But before we leave the subject k 
util be well to examme a little more fully the position of 
Hong Kong. Although often classified as a "strategic 
t utpmt , ong Kong s militar\- value in war time, except 

best 

cul? ^ extremely diffi¬ 

cult ,o hold against Japanese naval and air forc« with 
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bases as neat to it as Formosa, or very much nearer still if 
Japan remains in occupation of certain islands and places 
(m the mainland, in and around the Pearl river delta, 
where her troops are reported to have landed in the course 
of the recent hostilities. In the event of the temporary 
loss of the colony, to count on its being retrievable at a 
later stage would be cold comfort in view of the destruc¬ 
tion that war operations, followed by enemy occupa¬ 
tion, would certainly inflict on the buildings, shipyards, 
docks, factories and other valuable properties that con¬ 
gregate thickly round the harbour of Hong Kong; these, 
with the business interests attached, represent a British 
investment of nearly million. Nor can we ignore our 
responsibility towards the many thousands of British sub¬ 
jects, most of them of Chinese origin, in the colony, for 
whom the alternative to slaughterous bombardment might 
be surrender to the mercies of a Japanese occupation. 

Although Hong Kong as the pivot for China trade has 
been gradually “ losing out ” to Shanghai over several 
decades, its political and commercial importance has been 
greatly heightened by recent developments in the course 
of Chinese economic reconstruction, particularly by the 
completion of a railway system which now links central 
China with Canton and Hong Kong, and by the industrial 
exploitation of the southern provinces themselves, a field 
in which, if progress can be resumed, British capital has 
ever)' prospect of playing a leading part. Any threat to 
Hong Kong must be viewed in the light of these con¬ 
siderations, with an eye, that is, to future prospects as 
much as to present conditions. 

V. The Heart of the Danger 

H aving ranged over the whole wide area of British 
interests in the Far East, we must now weigh up as 
precisely as we can the danger with which they are faced. 
For an object lesson of how foreign interests fare under a 
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regime controlled by Japan one turns naturally to 
chukuo. Since 193a, a number of well-established foreign 
ftrim have been obliged to withdraw from that country 
cither by legislative action, such as the creation of sutc 
monopolies, or by less obvious forms of pressure. The 
list of such firms includes the two great oil distributors, 
the American Standard Oil company and the British 
Asiatic Petroleum company, the Czechoslovakian Skoda 
steel works, the German Siemcns-Schukert and the British 
jardine Engineering company, the last being a subsidiary 
of the great trading organisation bearing the same family 
name. Meanwhile there have been very significant changes 
in the direction of Manchurian trade; the British share 
has halved since the Japanese conquest, and the American 
share has decreased by almost the same proportion, whereas 
the Japanese share has increased until it now embraces 
approximately three-quarters of the whole trade of Man¬ 
churia. 

Although these facts arc highly suggestive of the treat¬ 
ment that foreign interests have to look for within Japanese 
spheres of influence, it must not be too readily assumed 
that Japan would apply in China the same economic 
policies as arc current in Manchukuo, even were she to 
achieve her ambitiem of a Japan-Manchukuo-China econo¬ 
mic bl(x. The diflcrcncc in scale logically demands a 
radical difference in policy; for whereas Japan may hope 
to exploit Manchuria mainly, if not entirely, out of Jaer own 
resources, and consequently to reserve its markets to het- 
sclt, economic development in China on any far-reaching 
scale would be manifestly beyond Japan’s capacity to 
finance, and would need the co-operation of the money 
nrarkets ot the West. lunhcrmore, it is certain that, if 
such a development were brought about, and if Chinese 
purcha.ving power were consequently raised, the resulting 
UKrca.se in China’s trade would be greater than Japanese 
industries could cope with. 

If one could count, then, on Japan’s being guided in 
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her bdiaviour is China by considetadons of mete economic 
advantage, tbcie would be no good reason to expect that 
she would make the eliminadon of foreign interests a 
direct object o£ policy, or would do more than give her 
own industxialists and traders the greatest possible degree 
of preference in the fields where they compete. At the 
first glance her record to date might seem consistent with 
such an assumpdon. Before the present confiia began, 
Japan, notwithstanding her claim of veto on foreign trans- 
acdons with China, had not openly interfered with foreign 
commercial rights or foreign participation in China’s 
economic reconstruction. By deliberately paralysing the 
prevendve forces of the Chinese Maritime Customs for 
the benefit of the smuggling trade into North China, she 
had indeed inflicted severe loss on the foreign merchants 
in China, but apart from its cash profits the principal aim 
of this manoeuvre had been to exert pressure on the Chinese 
Government itself. 

After hostilities began, cases of interference with foreign 
rights and interests naturally multiplied. The difficulty 
has been to draw any clear line between acts of aggression 
that were a natural concomitant of war and acts that 
might be interpreted as a deliberate attack on the position 
of other Powers in China. The Japanese, in the territory 
under their control, arc reported to have put an embargo 
on the release of maritime customs revenue for the free, 
use of the Chinese Government, while permitting, in 
principle at least, the remittance of the quotas of funds 
needed for the service of China’s international loans. A 
more serious threat to foreign interests is the recent appli¬ 
cation, by the new puppet Government in the north, of a 
revised custom.' tariff, which, in the selection of the classes 
of goods to be subjected to high or low dudes, strongly 
favours Japan at the expense of other nadons—a foretaste, 
it may well be, of the kind of discrimination that would 
become general throughout China under Japanese polidcal 
dominance. In Shanghai, the cases of interference with 
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tbe authority of the international municipal government 
have the appearance of being due to instigation by local 
military commanders intolerant of any restrictions on their 
freedom of action. The demands that have been made 
for an increased share in the administration of the Settle¬ 
ment arc not themselves proof of Japan’s intention to 
challenge the international status of the area, since the 
Japanese have been pressing for larger participation in 
the municipal government for the past several years. 

It is when wc come to the series of “ incidents ”, rang¬ 
ing from the attack on the British Ambassador’s party and 
the bombing of the Panaj to acts of physical violence 
against individual soldiers, policemen, diplomats and 
private citi7xns, that the essential danger appears. To 
suggest that the major incidents wxre deliberate, in the 
sense of having been planned by persons in high authority 
in pursuit of a definite poliq- (such as the ruin of foreign 
prestige in the eyes of the Chinese), would be almost 
certainly wrong. The behaviour of the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment over the question of apology and satisfaction is hardly 
compatible with any such theory'. But it is almost equally 
certain, on the evidence to hand, that the individual 
members of the Japanese military forces who were respon¬ 
sible for the incidents acted deliberately and with hostile 
intent against foreign nationals and foreign flags. These 
men, so far as the outside world knows, have remained 
unpunished. 

'I he situation here is strikingly similar to that which 
existed in the early period of intercourse between Japan 
and the W cst in the middle of last century\ During the 
three years after 1859, when Sir Rutherford Alcock went 
to Japan as flic first British Minister, murderous attacks 
were made on separate occasions on members of the 
British, French and American Legations, and Alcock’s 
successor. Sir Harry Parkes. was himself attacked when on 
his u-ay to an audience with the Emperor, and was lucky 
to escape with his life. Attacks on private individuals 
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in tlie MflK petiod were too numerous to mention in 
detail; one need only refer to the murder of Richardson 
outside Yokohama in 1862, which led to the bombard¬ 
ment of Kagoshima by British warships. On every occa¬ 
sion the Government of the day was profuse in apologies, 
but completely inert in action, and it became clear to the 
world that the samurai and their followers, who carried 
out or provoked the assaults, were for practical purposes 
beyond the Ministry’s control. 

In this sinister parallel between present conditions and 
those first critical years of japan’s contact with the West, 
and in the signs of the powerlessness of responsible states¬ 
men in Japan to control the “ patriots ” whose attitude 
towards both Chinese and foreigners e.\presscs itself in 
bombs and machine guns, lies the chief cause for fear that, 
unless the V^’estern Powers are prepared to surrender 
almost completely their position in the Far liast, they may 
find themselves facing decisions graver than any they 
have yet been obliged to take since Japan launched herself 
on her present hazardous career. 
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I. What Stabilisation Means 

E ver since the end of the war, it has been generally 
and rightly assumed that world progress and prosperity 
require the rc-crcation of an ordered international monetary 
system such as existed in 1914 and was broken to pieces 
by the war. Strenuous efforts towards this end were made 
in the ’twenties and great progress appeared to have been 
made. But the crisis of 1931 threw cver)'thing once mote 
info confusion. It taught the world how profound for 
such a civilisation as ours must be the monetary' disorder 
caused by a world-wide war and its aftermath, and that to 
restore order demands a period of time to be reckoned 
almost in generations rather than decades. In the sub¬ 
sequent six years much progress has again been made 
towards dt facto stability over the sterling and dollar areas, 
and it may be worth while to consider whether, and if so 
to what extent, the world is progressing towards or re¬ 
ceding from an ultimate de jure stabilisation covering all 
great commercial nations. 

Stabilixation is often discussed as if it depended on the 
simple will of those in authority in each country, as if all a 
lew statesmen had to do was to determine upon stabilisation 
and the thing would lx- done. In reality, definitive stabilisa¬ 
tion can only Ik the ultimate consequence of a stable con¬ 
dition nl international society and of economic and financial 
order within each ol the countries concerned. There 
arc. indeed, distinguished exponents (such as Dr. Kicnbock, 
(tovernor of the .\ustrian National Bank) of the view 
tlut stabilisation must not wait on order, but will itself go 
far to restore tt; that if we w-ait for the petfea moment we 
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shall wait till the Greek Kalends, and that risks must be 
taken. But while this view must command every s)'mpathy, 
there is much to be said on the other side. In 192J we 
and other countries went back to gold, but economic 
conditions proved too rigid to enable those adjustments 
to be made which experience proved nccessar)'. Conditions 
arc certainly not less rigid now than they were then. 
To face some more or less superficial lack of political and 
economic order in the world would be one thing, but it is 
quite another to suppose that the profound disturbances 
in both spheres that now plague the world could be easily 
overcome. It is much more true to say that stabilisation 
is in itself merely the final coping-stone to the arch. Unless 
all the other stones are in place, are of a harmonious size 
and strength and fit closely into one another, the keystone 
will not bind the whole firmly together. 

W’hat effective stabilisation means can perhaps be brought 
home to the layman in another way. It means that, for 
example, an Englishman should be willing to accept 
payment or take monetary obligations with as much 
equanimity in French francs, German Reichsmarks, Italian 
lire, Japanese yen and so forth as he is to invest them in 
English pounds sterling or American dollars; that it should 
be a matter of indifference, in fact, to members of any of 
the nations concerned which of these currencies they hold, 
since each currency should at any time and over an indefinite 
period be relied on to be exchangeable freely at fixed rates 
into any of the others. Proper stabilisation, moreover, 
allowing for free investment of capital between one country 
and another, as contrasted with the panic movements of 
these disordered times, should mean that this confidence 
should extend fo investment in the several currencies, not 
over months, but over years and decades. In other words, 
there should be a perfectly reasonable expectation that all 
main currencies would remain in suble relation with 
one another indefinitely, and that the governments and 
peoples concerned would possess both the willingness and 
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the power to achieve this end. This is not to imagine 
Utopia, but merely to describe the position a$ it was in 
1914, and as it might have remained had the war not 
intenrened. In those halq'on days, neither bankers nor 
business men had any need to bother their heads over the 
mam world currencies. They accepted their stability as 
given. But to remind oneself of that is merely to demon¬ 
strate howsTar away we are from that happy world. 

It is true that duimg the last few years we have enjoyed 
a considerable measure of exchange and currency stability 
over the whole sterling and dollar area; that is to say, 
wc have comparative stabilit}' between the two strongest 
and most important currencies in the world. That area 
covers the whole British Empire, Egypt, the United States, 
Scandinat ia, and to it may now be added Holland, Switzer¬ 
land and perhaps Belgium. Roughly speaking, if France, 
whose position is peculiar, is excluded, it comprises all 
the creditor nations of the world, as well as some of the 
strongest debtor nations, for instance the Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth. Outside it, however—that is, 
among most of the other debtor nations—the picture is 
entirely different and controlled exchanges are almost 
universal. Two antagonistic systems therefore exist along¬ 
side one another, and it is important to examine some of 
their mutual reactions. 


11. (rJ-.RMAVY .AND EXCHANGE CONTROL' 

I N the main, the action of debtor countries in imposing 
exchange control was an unavoidable effort at sclf- 
protccfion in the maelstrom of the 1931 crisis, but its real 
rfK)ts go Im k to the ravages of the war and the lamentable 
mistakes of after-war pohes-. Most of the countries in 
question would return now with alacriw to free exchanges, 
^they felt they had the strength to do so. But in cer^ 
of tfvcm, particularly of course Germany and Italy, the 
pursu^cc erf autarky and military strength has converted 
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acdttnge contiol into an integral part of a state mechanism 
designed to develop every ounce of national power in the 
immoiiate present, as contrasted with greater well-being 
in the future, and for them to abandon it now would mean 
to abandon much else besides. It must also in fairness be 
said that the “ free ” nations are only relatively free. The 
1951 crisis forced them, too, practically without; c.\ccption, 
into certain measures of control, in the form, for instance, 
of .restrictions on foreign lending or of quotas, tariffs, 
and other trade restrictions. 

If the strongest of the “ controlled ” nations, such as 
Germany, Italy and Japan, were to return to free exchanges, 
the path to the same end would be greatly facilitated for the 
smaller “ controlled ” nations. The key to the problem, 
therefore, is the trend of developments in these greater 
countries. Two main questions must be answered ; first, 
whether these powerful “ controlled ” countries arc getting 
nearer to the time when they will be able to return to a free 
exchange; secondly, if the answer is negative, whether 
developments in the “ controlled ” countries prevent the 
“ free ” countries from going forward to de jure stabilisa¬ 
tion, or actually put a severe strain on their present de 
Jacto stability. The simplest course is to consider the case 
of Germany, as the strongest of the great controlled 
countries, at any rate in the western hemisphere, and as 
indicating the influences that arc likely to prevail also in 
the other tw o. 

The lasting effects of the war and of both Allied and 
German after-war policy, coupled with the extreme crisis 
of 1931, left Germany with no option but to control her 
exchange, in order to prevent another currency collapse, 
of whose disastrous effects she had bitter memories. All 
subsequent experience goes to show that, when once such 
control is instituted, a return to freedom presents very 
great difficulties even if it be made the main objective of 
national policy. But with the coming of the Naai regime 
not only was no such objective adopted, but on the contrary 
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exchange control was found to be an effective aid towatds 
enforcing Na/i policies. Hence it was gradually extended 
and made completely effective and all-pervading. In 
Italy, where the currency was devalued, exchange control 
as a domestic political instrument has been even more 
openly in evidence. In both countries government policy 
aimed at the complete integration of the people as a 
fighijng machine, and consequently at the utmost economic 
independence of otTier nations. Individual consumption 
had to be restricted in order to provide the goods and 
scHi'ices ncccssar)' for these two objectives, and there 
naturally followed the control of all foreign trade and 
the severe restriction of imports. In a word, what 
originated as a means of self-defence and self-help has come 
to serve as a deliberately employed instrument of policy 
towards a party end. 

Since normal international trade conducted triangularly 
or multilaterally Iwcamc didicult and very' often impossible, 
clearing and liartcr schemes, compensation and payments 
agreements were concluded lictween Germany and the 
countries with whom she traded, until at present nearly 
fto per cent, ol her foreign trade is conducted under such 
arrangements. Then, because domestic trade has in all 
great countries a close relationship with foreign trade, 
and panicularlv iKcause of the vast extension of armaments, 
funher steps had to be taken to control Germany’s internal 
trade, nux.mum prucs were fixed; private industry in 
general was coniplctcli regulated as regards new extensions; 


puriM-ses. . 

h has to bf frankly admittttd that five years of Naai 

hotU non""T y;™ M'ments, greaf public 

Ita arms and other state cmploytuents). rapidly in- 

rogues, great tnduattW activity (almost all initiated 4 
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the state), a growing foreign trade (though it is still far 
below thfiU of 1929 and is still largely subsidised), a greatly 
enlarged internal production, and as yet no great apparent 
fail in the standard of living. In addition, at the cost of 
extremely heavy losses to her creditors, Germany’s foreign 
debt has been immensely reduced. On the other hand, 
if her exchanges were freed to-morrow her currency would 
collapse; so far as published figures go, the Reichsbank 
has built up no resources; while before the war Germany 
had invisible exports totalling some £)o million per annum, 
there is no sign that she is again building them up; there 
is a great shortage of raw materials; prices have to be 
officially controlled; every resource of the nation has 
been tapped; the taxation of the ordinary worker is much 
higher than here; the public debt is growing; and no 
capital or credit, short or long, can be expected to flow in 
from abroad. 

It is quite beyond human wisdom to determine how far 
all these developments have been an inevitable consequence 
of Germany’s treatment by her late enemies after the war, 
and how far they derive from Nazi policy; how far, in 
fart, on the road to free exchanges she would have been had 
the Nazi Government made that their chief aim. Nothing 
was more disastrous than the reparation and Ruhr policy, 
which sowed the dragon’s teeth. Nothing was more 
certain than that, faced with Europe dominated by French 
military' power, Germany would rearm heavily as soon as 
she felt strong enough to do so. Her lamentable economic 
condition in 1931 would moreover have forced on any 
government a great extension of state control and activity. 
It is the far-reaching integration of Germany as a fighting 
machine, the fict that this aim comes a long way ^fore 
any other, and the repudiation of anything savouring of 
internationalism—that is, of any method of restoring 
prosperity to the German people which in other countries 
would be regarded as normal—it is these things that 
difTcrentiate the German developments from the ordinary 
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state socialism and cause such serious reactions in other 
countries. 

The ultimate result of this experiment is, however, not 
yet certain. Unless, for instance, in addition to its present 
achievements it enables the Rcichsbank to build up the 
large reserves needed for a great trading nation, no end can 
be in sight for a rigid control of the exchanges, and therefore 
no normal intercourse with other nations is possible. 
Moreover, it is clear that the rigidly controlled nations must 
depend to a considerable extent on the fact that other nations 
retain free exchanges. Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia 
and smaller countries are aided in the control of their 
exchanges by the existence of free markets in sterling, 
dollars and other currencies; for only thus can they obtain 
the free working funds necessary for the purchase in third 
countries of essential supplies of food and materials. Were 
all currencies to be controlled and blocked, then their 
task would become much mote difficult still. 

In their main outlines, though of course with considerable 
differences of history and circumstance, the totalitarian 
systems of Italy and Japan are from the point of view of 
this article similar to that of Germany, and the more 
one contemplates them the more irreconcilable in the end 
seem the two systems, that of power pursued apparently 
for its own sake by the completely centralised and auto¬ 
cratic governments, and that of individual well-being 
pursued by the free nations. Regarding themselves as 
“ have-nots ”, the former have set out to secure for their 
peoples the strength and wealth that are presumably 
their aim, not so much by the mutual development of 
international trade and the building up by their people of 
great assets abroad, but by power alone—and two of them 
already by actual conquest. To the population of Germany, 
lying as she does geographically between France, England 
and Russia, most of the measures of the Naai Government 
take on the appearance of measures of pure self-defence. 
The German air force, in their eyes, may be required to 
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oppose the titfotcesof those three countries simultaneously; 
in our eyes, it may be directed in some crisis solely against 
ourselves. It is the profound suspicion reigning between 
the difEerent nations that is the root cause of the difAculties 
in die way of intemadonal financial and commercial 
co-operation. 

Yet Germany was before 1914 a country with great 
wealth abroad, and with her rapidly growing invisible 
assets was becoming in fact a greater rentier nation. There 
is no doubt that such a development would again be com¬ 
paratively easy to her, if her eyes were set in that direction 
and not upon autarky. 

It may be that the totalitarian States will arrive at a stage 
at which, cither through the abandonment of ambitions 
that can be fulfilled only by war or through the altered 
sentiments of their people, they will essay to change over 
to an economy directed rather to promoting greater in¬ 
dividual consumption and building up the reserves required 
by a free exchange than to concentrating their military 
power. But the changeover must be difficult and 
dangerous, and there is no indication at present—rather 
the contrary—of any such tendency. 

Nor, until their policy changes, can they expect that 
assistance from the free nations with greater resources 
which in different circumstances it would be natural 
and wise for the latter to give. Admittedly, the possibility 
of war can never be ruled out. But there is a world of 
difference between that recognition and the present uni¬ 
versal conviction that, since some countries feel obliged 
to bend their whole national energies on becoming an armed 
camp, they must either expect war or wish at the cost of 
any sacrifice to put and keep themselves in a position to 
use an overwhelming threat of war. So long as that state 
of affairs conunues, there can be no mutu^ help given 
and received between creditor and debtor countries—to the 
advantage of both in a peaceful world—^whereby reserves 
necessary for a free and stable currency might be built up. 
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Even if the power of those debtor governments to pay 
the service of any loans made were clearer, it would be 
impossible at present to persuade individual investors in 
this country or the United States to lend money to the 
German or Italian or Japanese governments, or indeed to 
invest in any way in those countries. It is true that a certain 
amount of involuntary lending takes place through the 
inability of traders selling goods to those countries to 
get payment save over an extended period. But this 
process has naturally very' definite limits. It remains the 
case that if the countries lacking currency reserves cannot 
get money cither from foreign governments or from 
investment by foreign individuals or companies, then the 
building up of sufficient reserv'es in gold or foreign cur¬ 
rencies to enable them to defend their currencies, when 
free and stabilised, must be a matter of years, even if they 
were to change so fat as to make this the leading objective 
of their p<jlicy. 

HI. The Burden of Taxes 

T ill' foregoing arguments to prove that the “ con¬ 
trolled exchange ” countries arc very fat from a return 
to free exchanges may be thought to be flogging a dead 
horse. Nevertheless they form a useful preliminary' to a 
consideration of certain serious reactions of their policy 
on the “ free ” countries. Those reactions particularly 
concern the problem of government expenditure and 
government finance. ;\ lasting stabilisation requires that 
the finances of the countries concerned should be in 
order and under no undue strain. Budgets should be 
al^ccd, taxation not excessive, unproductive expenditure 
ant unprixluctivc debt should not continually increase; 
an the proportion of the natiorul income taken for govern¬ 
ment purposes should not be so great that the whole system 
pri\atc enterprise, which depends on the possibility 
m;^ing and retaining reasonable profits, becomes 
unworkable. 
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The figates contained in the Appendix below, which 
have been obuined from the best sources available in each 
case, throw some light on the present position. They arc 
admittedly very incomplete and subject to many qualifica¬ 
tions, but the trend they indicate is unmistakable. All 
governments arc absorbing a greater and greater proportion 
of the total national incomes of their communities. The 
figures show that in Italy the government is absorbing 
something like 4a pet cent, of the national income, in 
France over 59 per cent., in Germany over 26 per cent., 
in Great Britain over 16 pet cent., and in the United States 
over 11 per cent. All these figures exclude local or state 
expenditure. In the United States the expenditure of 
the states and local authorities amounted in 1935 to 
$6,171 million, a sum not very fat short of the federal 
government’s total expenditure. If this were included, 
the total government and local expenditure would be over 
20 per cent, of the national income. To add a figure of 
about £111 million representing local expenditure would 
raise the British ratio to over 26 per cent. The German 
local expenditure not included in the figures quoted appears 
to be about Rm. 4 milliards, which would bring the German 
total cxp>cnditute to over 30 per cent. Comparable 
figures have not been obtainable for France and Italy, 
but undoubtedly to add local expenditure in those countries 
would bring their percentages to a ver)' high figure. 

On the other hand, it may be suggested that in these 
two countries there is almost certainly a substantial difference 
between the total money income and the social or real 
income of the countrj\ arising from the fact that many 
peasants and small agriculturalists, comprising in both 
countries a big percentage of the total population, arc 
largely self-providing. They possess, in fact, a greater 
real income than money income. It follows that the general 
position in France and Italy, socially and economically, 
would be rather better than would appear from the figures 
relating to money income. On the other hand, since 
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the govetnmcnt would hardly be able to tax at a high rate 
the money incomes of those who are partly sclf-suffident, 
this circumstance affords little help towards solving the 
country’s fiscal and financial problems. 

Except for Great Britain no comparable pre-war figures 
arc obtainable. But out present ratio of 16-7 per cent, 
compares with 7 6 per cent, in 1913, while actual govetn¬ 
mcnt expenditure (including armament expenditure covered 
by loan) has risen from £169 million * in 1915 to £943 
million in 1937. 

To what extent the government expenditure in each 
country, including armaments expenditure, is unproductive, 
it is difficult to say. While, however, from one point 
f»f view this is very important, from the point of view of the 
maintenance of the system of private enterprise in general 
it is unimportant. All government expenditure involves 
taxation and, when ta.\ation rises beyond a certain level, 
then private initiative and enterprise must inevitably 
langui.sh; for all enterprise is a balancing of risks, and 
the risks arc always b<jrnc wholly by the entrepreneur and 
not at all by the government, which may nevertheless take, 
say, 50 per cent, of the profits. Private enterprise has 
languished in (iermany and Italy; it is in serious difficulties 
in I raiu c, It is in least difficulties in Great Britain and the 
Lmitrd btates, where government expenditure still takes a 
smaller projX)rtion of the total income than elsewhere. 

In regard to the subject here under discussion, several 
lessons can lx; draw n trom the figures quoted, of which 
only two will be mentioned. The first is the very great 
importance of maintaining the national income at as high a 
figure as possible, in other words, of avoiding any de¬ 
press uin or deflation. Clearly in respect of national in¬ 
come neither Ital) nor Prance is in as favourable a position 
as C.cmiany or the United Kingdom. Taking the Reichs¬ 
mark at its official rate of about Rm. 12 to the ;C—which is, 

• lauding only the net amount of self-balancing revenue and 
expenditute, the post office. 
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of oootse, to value it too high—Gennany’s national 
income is between £uooo million and £6,000 million, as 
against ours of million. At a more reasonable 

valuation of the Reichsmark, say Rm. 20 to the £, Germany’s 
national income would be £iA°o million. At either rate, 
her population being much greater, income per head is 
considerably smaller than in Great Britain. 

The second lesson is that an extension of unproductive 
armament expendimre in the “ free ” countries will tend to 
enhance their difficulties in maintaining a free economy, 
stable exchanges and prosperous private enterprise. 

It must be remembered that, at any rate in the short run, 
freedom suffers under certain handicaps as compared with 
authority. In Germany, for instance, wages arc completely 
controlled by the state. Hitler has merely to declare that 
the country’s highest interests demand that there should 
be no increase, and the question is settled. On the other 
hand, prices are also controlled. Thus any deterioration 
in the standard of living is likely to be reflected, not so 
much in wages and prices, as in a shortage of the articles 
required by the population and in a deterioration in quality. 
If the system succeeds in maintaining the standard of life 
sufficiently, well and good. The alternative, which is 
exemplified more clearly at present in Italy, would appear 
to be the gradual squeezing out of all the middle classes 
and the approach of a bureaucratically mlcd proletarian 
state. If ultimately the real standard of life of the popula¬ 
tion continues to fall, dreams of empire may not be thought 
a sufficient substitute. But the process is a slow one. 
For, with the easier wealth production of modern days, 
under normal and peaceful conditions the standard of life 
should improve fairly quickly in all countries. Under 
the totalitarian system the standard, while it might be kept 
from improving, might possibly be maintained, while 
all the additional productive |X)wet derived from invention 
and progress was directed into making the nation a more 
and mote formidable war machine. Moreover, partly 
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2A a consequence of their compdsivc powers, it is quite 
certain that German, Italian and Japanese armaments and 
organisation for war arc relatively far less costly than ours, 
and in comparing armament expenditure it must be re¬ 
membered that for any given sum they obtain a much 
greater return than we do. 

In the free countries no similar measures of compulsion 
arc possible. Wages cannot be compulsorily held down, 
and the electorate naturally demands to see progress 
reflected at once in a higher standard of life. It follows 
that, with vast armament expenditures, governments and 
(TKinctan,' authorities mav not possess the strength necessary 
to keep a suflicicnf check on the natural instability of the 
freely wtirking credit svstem. In the short run, in fact, 
the fotaliiarian States can prevent the reaction of an un¬ 
economic po!ic\ on their economic and financial fabric, 
whereas in the free htatts the adjustments must be made 
ambulandt). In the long run, to sit on the safety-valve may 
prove to be the greater weakness of the two. 

'I n the free States, or some of them, therefore, a united 
ficoplc reads for Murificcs, and strong gtnernments as well, 
mav Ik a vital ncecssitv both to secure their defensive 
strength against tlic totalitarian btates and to maintain in 
wttrkim; otilcr their free economy. Present French 
ditheultics .uv a suihutnt proof. So far as Great Britain 
is concerned, we have to iKar in mind that in a time of 
peace and pro^pcriiv our taxatum is exceedingly high, 
and largely no doubt a>- an indirect result of rearmament— 
It IS probable ibai tn i«>a7 our balance of payments on 
eurrent account wa' unfavourable to the extent of some 
million. PresumahK this deficit has been compensated, 
so far as the immediate present is concerned, bv invest- 
nKnts of one sort or another made here bv foreigners, no 
doubt largely tor salrts’s sake. But u represents a danger 
signal. 

The strain, which it is suggested may be felt by the 
free nations, is indeed no figment of the imagination. 
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In the last few years, so far from the number of countries 
with free cxchMigc having been added to, Poland, with a 
crushing burden of armament, has fallen by the wayside, 
and France, though she has hitherto avoided control, 
is far from having regained a firm footing on a basis of 
free exchange. 

The foregoing discussion indicates that, while the 
totalitarian States may unfortunately themselves be prisoners 
of their own policy, the path on which they have entered 
may take the world further and further away from the free 
economy of former years and from any approach to a 
stable and ordered international monetary system. In 
simple words, we may be forced into a prolonged struggle 
to decide whose resources can last out longest. If the 
totalitarian States use an undue proportion of the national 
income on war or near-war purposes, the free States must 
take the same course. Progress will be checked and private 
enterprise retreat before swollen government activities. 
It is a fantastic development of European civilisation 
that every nation, instead of co-operating to improve 
the general well-being, should be “ tightening its belt ” 
against every'other, stripping itself as if for battle,and making 
its whole economy into an engine of war; that in a time of 
peace the proportion of the national income taken in all 
countries to provide for largely unproductive expenditure 
should be constantly increasing; that taxation should be 
at a point beyond which it can be substantially increased 
only at the risk of seriously impeding ordinary enterprise 
and thus forcing governments into further new fields; 
and that national debts, already very high in most cases, 
should constantly be increasing. Along this road the only 
end can be a v,iSt and harmful extension of government 
activities, merely because private initiative will stagger 
under impossible burdens. Nevertheless “ if the devil 
drives ’* we needs must follow, and it may be hoped from 
the figures quoted that, if we arc driven into a race of ex¬ 
haustion, our resources will last longer than those of some 
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of our neighbours, and that their difficulties wiU accumulate 
even more rapidly than outs. In such a world, however, 
further steps to a more rigid stabilisation of currencies 
seem out of the question. 


IV. The van Zeeland Report 

I T is in the light of the world conditions depicted in 
the previous pages that Mr. van Zeeland’s report, 
recently presented to the British and French Governments, 
must be considered. The report is an admirably well- 
balanced and interesting survey on the subject remitted to 
him, namely the “ possibility of obtaining a general re- 
durtion of the obstacles to international trade ”. If 
mutual confidence now rc'rned .imonc the leading countries 
and peoples of the liii, f-e :ce<‘''.!i:iciu!.ii;ons of the 
report cf»uld be put into force with highly beneficial results 
to cvcrvunc. But unfortunately Mr. van Zeeland, as he 
himself recognises very clearly, was handicapped by the 
fact that his was an economic enquiry' and that of necessity 
he " dclilicratclv debarred ” himself “ from touching on 
the strictly political aspects presented by a number of 
questions with which wc arc faced. It is, however, im¬ 
possible to ignore the fact that wc arc working in their 
shaslow 

l et us tr\, thctctorc (he saicB, tu find the way of a practical 
»olutu>n without gi>ing l>cyond the limits of this mission, which 
ot «n ctonomie tharacter, hut without pretending that it can 
Ik «Mitu-ully isolatal irom the roliju.,! na.ir, wliith surrouiwl 
It and whuh in)p<>st iij->on it their conditions. 

\\ c shall confine ourselves here to those recommenda¬ 
tions made by .Mr. van Zeeland which more particularly 
concern the subject of this article. Among the obstacles 
to international trade, Mr. van Zeeland rightly says 
•• there arc none more harmful and more formidable than 
those tahtch arise either from monetary disturbances or 
from restrictions regarding the transfer of capital or of 
a6o 
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commetcial payments To overcome these and to bring 
about conditions in which exchange control can be 
eliminated his main proposed remedies arc: 

(a) That the past should be liquidated by an adjustment and 
consolidation or the external debts of the debtor countries; 

(i>^ That debtor countries should be provided with credit 
facilities. These facilities he suggests should be secured by an 
“ agreed extension of the method of reciprocal credits recently 
instituted by the Bank for International Settlements ”, and by the 
establishment, through the co-operation of all States prepared to 
join, of a “ common fund, the resources of which might be 
applied under appropriate conditions to facilitate the finiicing 
or legitimate traae operations during the period of readjust¬ 
ment”. The direction of such fund he suggests should be 
carried out by the Bank for International Settlements. 

In plain language, Mr. van Zeeland suggests that Great 
Britain and the United States and other creditor countries 
should lend large sums to Germany and Italy and other 
countries with controlled exchanges, through the Bank 
for International Settlements, to enable them to free their 
exchanges. 

It is of course quite hopeless to expect the privatie 
investor in Great Britain or the United States voluntarily 
to take any part in lending money to debtor countries 
which even now cannot meet their existing foreign obliga¬ 
tions, quite apart from the political hesitations or even 
inhibitions that would be aroused in the private investor’s 
breast. Thus the proposed loans—and very large sums 
would be required—would have to be made by the govern¬ 
ments concerned with the approval of their parliaments. 
The difficulties of such a course need not be elaborated. 
It is indeed unfortunately the case that, until greater 
mutual confidence exists, such loans remain a political 
impossibility. 

Since this is so, it is hardly necessary to discuss to 
what extent they would in reality prove effective. Post¬ 
war history has shown that they can do no more than help 
over the final stile a nation which in every other respect 
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has got it, ocooomic imd toncial ptobkffls un<to cot^l. 
S nation tnutt oec^aily pull iti«df Mt of the mud by 

it, own md not other people’s effom. This Mr. van Zee- 

land recognises clearly. 

lifh countrv fhc says) must above all rely on its^. ... It has 
ihTri^Tf olLct of the other States that they will not confront 
It uS artiSl obstacles, and even that they will assume a 
tscneral attitude in conformity with the requirements of a smeere 
spini of international collaboration, but the dcasive dfort is 
essentially the responsibility of the individual State and ot it 
alunc. 


What arc wc then to conclude? Which comes first, 
economic and financial co-operation or the restoration of 
political confidence, the hen or the egg ? One would wish 
to bclic\ c that progress in the economic sphere might 
be the patli to progress in the political. Forced to 
exclude trom his consideration political problems, Mr. 
van '/ecland has placed clearly before the world a possible 
prtKcdurc wliich -if international political confidence 
reigned—might go far to set Europe on the path of pros¬ 
perity. Hut political problems arc absolutely fundamental. 
.Some of the less comprehensive steps suggested by Mr. 
van ’/ccl.mil might indeed be practicable and might in 
thrmbchcs help to render political appeasement less 
ditlicult. I nlcss, however, some reconciliation is possible 
between the Tcry different pfditical ideals now reigning 
in the scTc-ral lountncs, our hopes cannot but be limited. 


V. A Cai.l I or Sacrifices 

F rom tlic forcgiving discussion it w'ould appear that 
three num alternatives arc Ixfforc us. The first is 
that arnument competition and the constant increase in 
public expenditure should continue in all countries until 
at any rate the weakest arc exhausted. The second is that 
the cxircntc militaristic doctrines of the totalitarian countries 
should bcnjiTtc gradually tempered, and that their eco¬ 
nomic policy should gradually cliangc, until their opinions 
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and polictM axe not so far different from those current 
in the non-ttMalitarkn countries that some accommodation 
is impossible. The third alternative is that, in order to 
hasten this latter development, and foreseeing that, which¬ 
ever of them may be ruined first, all are beading towards 
the same goal, at least the British, German and French 
Governments should now make a determined effort to 
sec how far, in using the same words about peace and 
directing their policy towards peace, they can in fact bring 
themselves to mean the same thing. It is profoundly in 
the interests of them all that a suicidal race of exhaustion, 
the results of which even on the most rigidly “ controlled ” 
States may ultimately be explosive, should be quickly 
brought to an end. 

One fundamental difficulty is that constitutional and 
old-established governments are dealing with revolutionary 
governments. It is not only that the leaders are totally 
different—one can hardly imagine Mr, Neville Chamberlain 
or M. Chautemps leading the march to Rome or enacting 
the incidents of June 30, 1934. A revolutionary govern¬ 
ment, which has been created by violent action and seeks 
by such action, as the Italian Government does, to create 
empires, requires more than a few years to reassure the world 
that it has settled down to the normal procedure of deter¬ 
mining difficulties by persuasion rather than force. 

It is of the utmost importance, from the economic and 
financial as well as every other point of view, that the 
German and Italian peoples should enter into normal 
co-operation with the countries that have not gone through 
the same violent changes. If, on the other hand, the 
revolutionary temperament is still too evident for firm 
co-operation to be esublished, and if, therefore, the only 
alternative before us at present is to see which can last out 
longest, then it behoves us above all to keep our own vessel 
ship-shape. The totalitarian communities accept sacrifices 
under the emotion of the semi-divine word of command; 
we have to impose them freely on ourselves. It might 
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well shorten this time of trial if our neighbours were to sa 
that we were ready to impose on ourselves not only 
economic sacrifices, but also such other national duties as 
arc accepted as a matter of course by all other European 
countries, even traditional neutrals with nothing but their 
home-land to defend. The half-hearted preparation for 
the defence of our great heritage will certainly not 
encourage the totalitarian States to be quick in changing 
their course or in recognising that limitation of armaments 
or even some closer co-operation may be the only alterna¬ 
tive to a deterioration of well-being that may ultimately 
become intolerable. 


The burden, then, which we in Great Britain must 
shoulder is to make safe our defence without allowing a 
weakening of our financial stability. We must, to begin 
with, maintain the stability of sterling and strengthen in 
every way possible co-operation between the sterling 
and dollar areas. In reserves of gold and foreign currency 
and in nation.tl resources outside our countr)% we are 
incomparably stronger than most of our neighbours. No 
“ translcf ” problem arises. The dilliculties will be of a 
dirtcrcnt cliaractcf. It may not be easy, in the first place, 
to prevent the vast government expenditure from leading 
to intlarionary developments, which by raising costs and 
prices will bring us »>ut of line with the United States and 
other tncinlscrs (rf the sterling area, will increase the dis¬ 
parity iKfwccn imports and exports and render our un- 
lavourablc balance even greater than now, thus tending 
to weaken <iur exchange. 

In the second place, the budgetary problem may become 
more acute, and the question may arise whether, as the 
alternative to still higher taxation, wc are to borrow 
more tor rxpctuliturc which mav appear to be of a capital 
nature, but w hich owing to the rapid obsolescence of all 
atTnaments, Isoth plant and product, should properly 
be met out of revenue. If wc ta.x more, wc may encourage 
depression : if u c l>orrow more, wc mav strike at confidence. 
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If mote botrowing were resorted to, further indirect as 
welJ as direct tasation might indeed be a necessary instru¬ 
ment for restraining consumption. The very great in¬ 
crease in German revenues comes partly from ^rect levies 
on all wages. Direct taxation is already very high and, 
while taxation should be placed on the shoulders best able 
to bear it, it is all-important, unless government control is 
to be indefinitely extended, that it should not reduce the 
profit margin below the level at which enterprise fails. 
The golden mean will be difficult to find, and to meet 
all these varj’ing claims will not be easy for a Government 
elected by universal suffrage. The danger point is reached 
when the burden on enterprise, large and small, becomes too 
great and confidence fails. Since at all costs the machine 
must be kept going, governments at that point have to step 
in deeper and deeper and full regimentation begins. 
Nothing that is developing either in Russia, in Germany 
or in Italy indicates that such a fate would be anything 
but disastrous to us. If, therefore, the British people wish 
to defend and maintain their free heritage, they must be 
ready for sacrifices, and the more resolutely they square their 
shoulders to the task the shorter may be their period of 
trial. 
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APPENDIX 

National Income and Government Expenditure 
1. United Kingdom 
{000,000’s omitted) 



Kationa! 

Defence 

ExpenS- 

Percenta^ 

^.f 

National 

Total 

Gooemment 

Expendi- 

Percentage 

of 

National 


Imom; 

ture 

Income 

tnre 

Income 


c 

c 


£ 

% 

1915* 

2,220 

5.961 

77 

)'I 

169 

7-6 

>9)5 

108 

1-7 

695 

> 7-5 

>9)4 

4.1)8 

>>4 

1-7 

709 

16-7 

>9)5 

4.5)0 

>)7 

50 

750 

i6-8 

>9)6 

4,800 

186 

)’9 

803 

167 

> 9)7 

“ 

281 

— 

94) 



* Pre-war gold values. 


11. IMri.u Statics 
(000,000’s omitted) 



$ 

$t 


%t 

>9>4 * 


515 

— 

7i^ 

>95) 

41.815 

)40 

>•5 

7.>05 

>9)4 

49.575 

709 

'•4 

7.576 

>9)1 

>9)6 

14,95) 

)>5,'99 

991 

96) 

1-8 

>■) 

8,8jo 

8.105 

‘957 

(j8,o<.)o 

991 

>■5 

7.615 


• Pre-war gold value 


17-0 

14.9 

i6‘i 

12-7 


'V!4 

« 9 J 6 


184 


111. 1 R 

{000,000,000 

fr.t 


omitted) 


56-0 

52-0 

625 


* RoW value*, 

t cocARkrablc ,un« ,pcn, on frontiet 


}o*6 

JO-2 
JJ-O 
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IV. Germant 


(ooo,ooo,ooo*s omitted) 



National 

Defence 

ExpenM- 

Percentage 

of 

National 

Total 

Government 

Expemii- 

Pereentaff 

of 

National 


Income 

tnre^ 

Income 

ture J 

Income 


Rm. 

Rm. 

% 

Rm. 

% 

1913 • 

4 J -7 

2-0 

4 -i 

37 

8-1 

>953 

47 -J 

— 

— 

8-2 

> 7-3 

1934 

J 2-4 

3 -J 

10-5 

II-7 

22-3 

1935 

37-9 

12-5 

21-6 

197 

34-0 

1936 

6i-6 

12-5 

20*0 

20-0 

52-0 

>937 

68-0 

10-5 

> 5-4 

i8-o 

26-5 

* Pre-war gold values. 





t Including public works, I9J4-57. 

J The German Government does not at present publish figures of 
expenditure but only of revenue; nor are borrowings for rearmament 
purposes made known. The above figures of total government 
expenditure are taken from Mr. N. E. Crump’s articles on Germany 
in the Fitianeial Times, November jo to December 8. They include 
government grants to local authorities, but do not otherwise talc 
account of the latter’s expenditure. 


V. Italy * 


(ooo,ooo,ooo’s omitted) 



Cost of 

Total 


Armaments and 

Government 


Public Works 

Expenditure 


lire 

lire 

>933 

13-2 

28-1 

>934 

7-2 

22-0 

>935 

5 -6 

20-5 

>936 

1-8 

22-0 


* Italian figures quoted from League of Nations Survey. A recent 
well infnmcri rc'ima'c r*’ •.''ta! Italian ."a'iona' income is mil'iards 
oi !i:c. In add ion t-r -he ■'ordinary " <•:' az i;iii!:a;ils, as 

ahoir, ra;iai;rdii:ary ex]M-nd.iiiic l-ir hal', and :!.e \iri(i;i lolonirh i.s 
said to total, for 19)^37, some iz milfiards. Ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary expenditure would thus account for 4z-3 per cent of 
estimate national income. 
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relations 


I. A New Phase 

T he Imperial Conference of 1937, it is clear as we 
look back, opened a new phase in British Common¬ 
wealth relations. The earlier phase, from the Paris Peace 
(>)nfcrcncc to the Statute of Westminster, had been one 
of devolution, its problems those of status. The move¬ 
ment t)f the Dominions towards the position of autonomous 
and equal national States was endorsed and regularised 
by successive Imperial Conferences. As central control 
disappcareil, organs of co-operation or consultation like 
the Imperial Ixrmomtc (>)mmittcc were created or rc- 
furhtshcil. but they cf)nccrncd, for the most part, only 
vreondarv' branches of governmental life. On the great 
issues that must ilcicrminc whether the Commonwealth 
will endure as a political entity, or fall into fragments— 
the issues of foreign policy and defence—the means of 
consultation wctc weak, and the means of common action 
weaker still. This may have Ikcii a necessary develop¬ 
ment at that moment. The Dominions were properfy 
jealous oi their independence in foreign affairs, and resent¬ 
ful of suggestions that seemed to imply renouncing it as 
5 (X)n as It had Ixrcn won. 'Ihcy were determined not to 
be drawn into another world conflict by anybody’s decision 
but their own. I>)wning Street was still a bogey. Fortu- 
rwtcly. in the world at large, the era was one of war- 
cahaustion, and on the whole of peaceful progress; the 
mcmlxtrs of the British Commonwealth were seriously 
threatened by noNnly, and could move apart from each 
other without immediate danger. 
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It was die League of Nations eta. The inevitable drift¬ 
ing asunder of the foreign policies of six different nations 
scattered ail over the world was checked by appeal to the 
League of Nations formula. That formda was an in¬ 
valuable lubricant for the working-out of Dominion 
nationalism; without it, the transitional phase in British 
Oimmonwcalth relations might have set up much worse 
frictions than it did. Not was the League formula just a 
facade. The British nations were in earnest in their 
support of the League; they believed that on major 
issues of foreign policy and defence their attitude would 
be determined for them by their League membership, 
which they saw as reinforcing rather than contending with 
their membership of the Gimmonwealth. In retrospea, 
however, three things become plain. First, the British 
nations never clearly thought out what their League 
membership meant in terms of liability to go to war, or 
at least to take action involving grave risk of war. Secondly, 
if the issue had in fact been reduced to that hard core, their 
interpretations—that is to say their actual policies—might 
well have been widely different. The League appeal was 
therefore not the securely unifying factor that it appeared 
on the surface. Thirdly, the progress of Dominion 
nationalism, by encouraging a purely local outlook and 
by dissipating the unity of British Gammonwealth foreign 
policy, was itself one of the inner destroyers of the League 
of Nations. 

All that is now spilt milk. The League is no longer in 
practice an instrument of universal collective security, 
though articles lo and i6 of the G>venant may still have 
force as elements in a regional European system. The 
most ardent cnihusiast for Geneva could no longer regard 
the League formula by itself as capable of deciding the 
detailed foreign policy of the British rutions. What has 
it to say on such questions as these : whether Germany's 
colonial claims should be met; whether an economic 
Ansebbtss between Germany and Austria should be 
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ecKUjataged; whether we should smile of frown on the 
Franco-Soviet pact; whether arms should be sent to either 
side or both in Spain; whether Japan should be given 
rfaorc power in the Shanghai Municipal Council, or this or 
that answer returned to the latest Japanese apology; 
whether capital ships should be sent to the Singapore 
base? Practical problems of that kind, on which the 
Governments and peoples of the British Commonwealth 
have to make up their mmds from day to day, were brought 
under review at the Imperial Conference last year. Vague 
though its published conclusions may have been, the Con¬ 
ference clearly marked the beginning of a new phase of 
realism in the approach to foreign policy, as the key to 
British Qjmmonwcalth relations. 


11. 'I hf. Sydney Conference 

W mi.I'. olfcrnal dangers make urgently necessary the 
greatest possible 0)mmonwealth unity in foreign 
fK»licy and defence, that is no easy problem. It cannot 
be st)lvcd by any general formula of the same type as 
common mcntlKrshtp of the l^gue. The isolationist 
formula is even less seniccablc for this purpose than 
hundred per-cent, collective security, since its meaning is 
bound to Ik entirely different for, say, Canadians, from 
its tneaning for people in Circat Britain. Nor can the 
solution lie in any glib appeal to patriotism, loyalty', brother¬ 
hood, daughterbxxl, imperial sentiment, whatever the 
motive may be called; for not only do those feelings vary 
in intensity from country to country and from group to 
gn>up within the rommonwcalth—they can only exert 
their full force w’hcn war is already upon us. Beat the 
patriotic drum in peace time, and most Dominion citizens 
will suspect you r>f trying to tic them to the tail of a foreign 
polity in vIk^sc making they hasK no say. The ideal— 
perhaps the ultimate—-solution is a joint instrument of 
democratic government fot the conduct of foreign policy 
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and othet aifedts of common concern to the nations of the 
Commonwealth. But to-day that is beyond the horiaon 
of {Hactical politics. 

What is built must be built patiently, cautiously, on a 
6nn foundation of common interest and mutual under¬ 
standing. Knowledge of fects in the dificrent parts of 
the Commonwealth, of national or sectional outlooks and 
interests, is the vital raw material of the statesman or 
political theorist who would tackle this problem. Study, 
discussion, personal contacts, travel, publicity, all arc 
necessary for the gathering and disscmiruting of that 
knowledge. To this process an extremely important con¬ 
tribution is being made this year under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of intenutionai Affairs and its sister insti¬ 
tutes in the Dominions and India. The British Common¬ 
wealth Relations Conference 1958, to be held in Sydney 
next September, is the successor of the similarly titled 
conference * that took place in Toronto in 1955, and its 
organisation as an entirely non-official and private gather¬ 
ing is the same. But its approach is different, in accord¬ 
ance with changes in the international background and in 
the charaaer of the problem to be faced. It bears the 
same relation to the Toronto Conference as the Imperial 
Conference of 1937 bore to its predecessor of 1950. 

The set task of the Toronto Conference was to survey 
the existing system of communication, consultation and 
action between the members of the Commonwealth, to 
consider its adequacy in the light of the existing constitu¬ 
tion of the Commonwealth and its problems, and to study 
specific suggestions for its improvement. Actually, the 
conference struck out from this formal programme and 
spent a great deal of its time discussing the substance of 
foreign policy. The character of a discussion, however, 
is largely fix^ by the thmgs it takes for granted, and in 

• See The RotTro Table, No. 95, December 1955, pp. 4X - 61 , and 
Britisi CtMmoKmaltb Rtla/iatu n*rcKxedings of the Toronto Gin- 
fereneeX published for the Royal Institute of Intenutionai Aflain by 
the Oxford University Press, 1934. 
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both the formal agenda and the actual debates at Toionto 
there can be discerned assumptions that would hardly be 
made to-day. Chief among them were the general adequacy 
and appropriateness of the existing system of co-operation 
among the Commonwealth nations, the durability of the 
League of Nations as an international organ of equal 
coherence and importance for the British nations as the 
Commonwealth itself, and the remoteness of an actual war 
emergency. Question those assumptions, and an entirely 
different set of questions present themselves in any approach 
to the problems of British Commonwealth relations. 
What are the actual interests and policies of the Common¬ 
wealth nations; how much can be made of them in the 


way of a common front for the preservation of peace, and 
if need be for the conduct of defensive or collective war; 
what kind of structure of Commonwealth relations must be 
Intilt in order to maintain common interests in a dangerous 
world, and to secure whatever unity is possible in foreign 
policy and defence ? 

rhat is the approach envisaged by those responsible for 
drawing up the agenda of the Sydney Conference. The 
conference, runs the printed document, will take due 
account of the differences as well as the similarities in 


interests and outlook among the member countries, with 
tiK general aim of seeking the maximum of co-operation 
consistent with individual interests and of ascertaining 
how far such interests should be subordinated to' the 
furtherance ni co-operation. In each country from which 
a delegation will be sent, a study of national interests and 
opinions IS now being made, for circulation to other 
member countries well before the conference. These 
nati,*,^ dita-papcrs arc to take account of interests arising 
of geographical and strategic position; of the rachd 
composition of the people; of basic economic influences, 
such as natural resources, the growth or decline of popula- 
the rcbtion of the sutc to economic life, standards 
of Iivmg and social poheies, and the position of the country 
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iS a debtor or creditor; of special external links, such as 
those of Canada with the United States; of colonial 
interests and responsibility for mandates; of the practical 
advantages or disadvantages of the Commonwealth con¬ 
nection, and of its actual efRcct on economic, political and 
defence policies; of present foreign policy aims, including 
attitudes towards the League of Nations; of present 
defence policy and economic objectives; and of any other 
matters contributing to a realistic survey of the interests 
and sentiments of the member country, which are reflected 
in its external policies. 

The first task of the conference, when it meets in Sydney, 
will be to consider these preparatory papers, and to draw 
out their significance by means of critical comment and 
of question and answer between the delegations. The 
discussion, it is planned, will then proceed on two parallel 
planes, one economic and the other political and strategic. 
The debate on the economic aspects of the national data- 
papers is intended to bring out, first, the motives (includ¬ 
ing political or sentimental motives) for maintaining, 
increasing, diminishing or altering present Commonwealth 
co-operation in economic affairs, and, secondly, the exist¬ 
ing trends of national policy—whether towards greater 
national or imperial self-sufficiency or the reverse. Economic 
policy will then be studied in greater detail, with particular 
reference, among other points, to possibilities of economic 
specialisation, to different labour standards, population 
policies, moneury co-operation, colonial economic policy, 
most-favoured-iution policy, modification of imperial pre¬ 
ference in respect of the type of preferential pledges given, 
its possible extension to other Powers, and so on. This 
is an ambitiou*; programme; but the conference is not 
expected to tackle its more technical aspects. The em¬ 
phasis, declares the organising committee, will be on the 
character of the economic problem as a vital element in 
the whole complex of international relations. 

The agenda for the study of political and strategic 
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proWeim is divided into thra parts. The fitst is a gcoetal 
debate on these aspeett of the national data-papets, bring¬ 
ing out the similarities and divergences of interest and 
outlook among the various Commonwealth countries, in 
relation to different areas or special issues like the League 
of Nations. The second poses a question which it will 
Ik the peculiar task of the Sydney Conference to study: 
to what extent should Commonwealth co-operation be 
uniform and comprehensive, to what extent based on 
group or bilateral understandings within the Conunon- 
wcalth ? The organisers of the conference obviously fore¬ 
saw that the statements of national interests and outlooks 
would show much greater similarity between some of the 
member nations than between others, and that it would 
become necessary to ask whether the highest common 
factor—which might not be very high—was the only 
possible Iwsis for co-operation and common action. Must 
we all go the pace of the slowest, or must the slowest 
Ik swept dangerously off its feet as the only alternative 
lo falling out of the party altogether? The first of 
all the relevant factors, however, as the agenda paper 
recognises, is the inherent value of a united Common¬ 
wealth front, the second being the need for tangible 
tommon interest as the basis of co-operation or common 
action. 

Having cleared its mind on that general problem, the 
conference will go on to study the possibilities of co- 
tipcrarion or common policy in regard to special regions 
or special topics. Those suggested arc Europe, the 
Mediterranean route and Africa, the Far East and the 
I’acihc, the I nited States, the League of Nations, and 
the colonial question. Finally, the conference is to con¬ 
sider on the broadest lines the future of the Common¬ 
wealth as a co-operative international org anisa ti o n. In 
the words of the agenda, it is to ask itself whether any 
fresh coiKcjnion of the Qimmonwcalth emerges from a 
te-assessriKnt of the historical and constitutional fi teton 
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in the light of the ptesent intoiests and national composi¬ 
tion of its member countries. 


in. The Future of the Commonwealth 

I T would not be in place to forecast the answer that 
the Sydney Conference will give to that momentous 
question. But some of the determining factors arc obvious, 
and are indeed implicit in the earlier sections of the con¬ 
ference’s agenda. As soon as we move beyond the broad 
objectives of the maintenance of peace, the establishment 
of international law and order, and the preservation of 
democracy, we find that the detailed interests of the several 
Commonwealth nations are not by any means the same. 
The interest of Canada, for instance, in the colonial ques¬ 
tion is secondary and remote, while that of South Africa 
is direct and immediate; South Africa, in turn, is far less 
concerned in Far Eastern affairs than arc the three Dominions 
that border on the Pacific; while none of the Dominions 
has the same universal interests and liabilities as the United 
Kingdom, nor anything like the same physical power to 
defend itself and its interests and ideals. As a result, 
largely, of such divergence of geographical or strategic 
interest, but partly also of racial and historical differences, 
the countries of the Commonwealth do not all perceive 
the same degree of interest in the integrity of the Com¬ 
monwealth itself. The Commonwealth cannot be taken 
for granted; it must base itself on real interests and ideals, 
or perish. 

^ much is obvious. But before considering the con¬ 
clusions to be drawn we must bring another set of data 
into the problem. The British Commonwealth is expand¬ 
ing in membership. India is already a full member of the 
Imperial Conference, and has been promised Dominion 
status as soon as the time is ripe; although under the 
projected federal constitution external affairs and defence 
arc reserved subjects, in the long run that constitution will 
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work only if the voice of India is decisive there as in other 
branches of government. India, as well as the Dominions 
and Great Britain, is therefore to-day a prime element in 
the problem of building common action on varying 
national interests. And India will not be the last recruit 
to the ranks of self-governing members of the British 
Commonwealth. Burma, Ceylon and other colonies are 
on a path towards autonomy on which there can be no 
permanent turning-back. Southern Rhodesia, like Burma, 
is already an “ observer ” at Imperial Conferences : she 
may, perhaps, be one day the nucleus of a new African 
Dfjminion. 

A loose, consultative form of association, with the 
Dominions as a group standing on one side and the United 
Kingdom on the other, might conceivably be sufficient in 
practice among a small set of nations of similar race and 
traditions, living in a generally peaceful world, or at least 
not seriously scorched by the flame of war. It is surely 
nf)t enough for a group of a dozen nations of equal status 
but of different race and geographical interest, at a period 
of histoty when every Power has to reckon, in its daily 
policy, will) the menace of world war. The British Com¬ 
monwealth. leaving demonstrated negatively that the fullest 
rights rtf nationalism arc consistent with its own con- 
tinuaiHc, must turn its hand to a more constructive effort 
or pay a bitter price in dissolution from within and perhaps 
destruction from without. 

llic construaivc evolution must be gradual and cannot 
be uniform. 1 hat is the lesson of the reference to divergent 
national interests within the Commonwealth. In re¬ 
building the British league of nations, wc must avoid the 
error that was worked into the fabric of the Geneva 
Ixaguc, the error of bringing under a uniform and universal 
formula nations with widely different situations, interests, 
policies and power. \\ hen the test of reality came, the 
Geneva structure fell apart, leaving a highest common 
factor consisting of little more than willingness to 
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co-<:^>etate in economic and humanitarian activities. That 
tesidue is certainly not to be despised—it may be the sub¬ 
structure for something larger and more enduring in the 
future; but it is certamly not a sufficient pattern for the 
British Commonwealth in a dangerous world. Hitherto, 
the Commonwealth has been content to tread in the foot¬ 
steps of the League; but surely, with its immense com¬ 
parative advantages, it should be in advance of the League, 
a leader for the world in international political evolution. 
The international commonwealth, which in the last resort 
is the only system able to guarantee peace and law as we 
know them within the nation-state, cannot begin to grow 
within the frame of universality. It is doubtful whether 
it can grow even within the frame of the whole British 
Commonwealth, so different arc the particular interests of 
its member nations, and so circumscribed the national out¬ 
looks of some of its peoples. 

Mr. Lionel Curtis, in the last volume of his great and 
germinative work Civitas Dei, has suggested that the 
initiative lies with the British Dominions in the Pacific. 
“ In the world as now ordered ”, he writes, “ either Aus* 
tralia, New 2^and, or both together with Great Britain 
are the coimtries best able to construct the first foot¬ 
bridge across the gulf in men’s minds which now prevents 
the world from passing from the national to the inter¬ 
national commonwealth ”. And having suggested how 
the scope of this nuclear international commonwealth 
might be enlarged, through the attractive power of vital 
interest, he goes on to say : 

A real international commonwealth in being, which included 
countries like India and Egypt, as wcU as countries like England, 
Australia and New Zeakma, would once for all establish the 
idea of a world commonwealth including all nations and kindreds 
and peoples as the praaical goal of human afeirs. The impulse 
of other nations to ]oin it would be greatly increased. 

These visions will not, of course, have the same appeal for 
everybody’s mind. The Sydney Conference, in particular, 
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may in ptacdce make no attempt to gtasp at them; fot 
some of its delegates will doubtless diaw vety diffident 
conclusions from the study of national interests within 
the Commonwealth. But the line of thought traceable in 
the agenda leads to a cross-roads where one finger-post 
points plainly in the direction of “ a real international 
commonwealth ”, and the fact that the conference takes 
place in Australia may have some influence on the tenour 
of its discussions. Their outcome will be keenly awaited 
by all who believe that in the years to come the British 
Commonwealth has a great constructive contribution to 
make to world political progress. 



NATIONALISM IN NORTH 
AFRICA 

Bj a French Correspondent. 

W HEN, in June 1930, France celebrated the centenary 
of the annexation of Algeria, foreign observers 
were surprised to find the Moslem inhabitants joining in 
their conquerors’ applause. A century of conquest 
followed by economic effort seemed to have brought about 
a permanent reconciliation bemcen French and native 
interests in the richest provinces of France Overseas. In 
Morocco, the memory of Lyautcy was still fresh in every¬ 
one’s mind. In Tunisia, the policy of naturalisation had 
succeeded in giving the French element a preponderance 
over the Italian, France’s achievement in North Africa 
seemed to rest on secure foundations. The projected 
construction of the Trans-Sahara railway, linking Algeria 
with the Sudan, opened up a still wider prospect—the 
building of a great empire, peaceful and prosperous, at the 
very threshold of the mother country, for whom it would 
be an unrivalled source of economic and military strength. 

Eight years have passed, and at first sight great political 
changes seem to have distorted those hopeful visions of 
the future. For some time past, the press of Europe and 
the East has been full of reports of troubles which have 
even called in question the permanence of French power on 
the opposite shores of the Mediterranean. The purpose 
of this article is to consider the strength and weakness of 
Arab nationalism, and of that larger pan-Arab movement 
which in one form or another disturbs the three provinces 
of the Maghreb (North-West Afria) and seems to threaten 
the whole position of the Western Powers. 
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I. A Fateful Seven Years 

A FEW of the events of the last seven years in the 
various provinces of the Maghreb will serve to illus¬ 
trate the essential features of the present crisis. In May 
1950, a reform of the Berber legal code, which was effected 
in Morocco, produced violent reactions in the towns^of 
Fez, Rabat and Sal^. Its repercussions were felt in Egypt, 
in Palestine and in Syria, even as far away as Java, thanks to 
press campaigns organised by the Syro-Palestinian Com¬ 
mittee at Lausanne and conducted by Moroccan corre¬ 
spondents of the Arab newspapers. 

In October 1931 a Moslem congress, held at Jerusalem, 
awoke unexpected echoes in North Africa. A “ League of 
the Ulemas • ”, formed at Constantine (Algeria), actively 
followed up the resolutions that had been adopted in the 
field of Moslem reform—a return to a purified religion, a 
campaign against the powerful religious confraternities, 
propaganda on behalf of the Arab language, and the forma¬ 
tion of local sections of the Moslem Congress of Jerusalem. 
'Fhere seemed, moreover, to be a growing solidarity of 
Islam in face of the Jews. In 1934 anti-Jewish incidents 
occurred at Casablanca, SaM and Constantine. In the 
same year the so-called Destour crisis broke out in 
Tunisia. The Destour movement, nationalist and agrarian 
in origin, modelled itself more and more closely on the 
pattern of the Egyptian Wafd. The Resident-General, 
M. Peyrouton, was obliged to exile nearly a hundred Des¬ 
tour politicians in the southern desert. The admission of 
‘Iraq to the League of Nations in 1952, which had aroused 
so much interest among Arab patriots in the Near East and 
Egy'pt, undoubtedly encouraged the Destour of Tunisia in 
their nationalist agitation. 

In November 1934, just as the conquest of Morocco was 
completed—the last phase of 104 years of military^ artivity 
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by France in the Maghreb — the Young Motocaas pre- 
«j\ted tive Flench Government with a list of demands. 
’tVfi Plan of 'l^omcan Reform constituted in their eyes the 
future charter of a Morocco freed from an aUen tutelage. 
In 19}}, with zealous liberalism, the Spanish republic 
encouraged the Arab nationalists of Tetuan in the formula¬ 
tion of their demands. Many of the young Arab leaders of 
the Spanish Zone have studied at Cairo or at Nablus in 
Palestine, and have visions of building an independent 
Morocco on the model of the Near Eastern States. 

The great Near Eastern crisis, which began in Egypt in 
November 1935 and continued with the troubles in Damas¬ 
cus (January to March 1936) and in Palestine (April to 
July 1936), aroused new hopes in Morocco. The signature 
of the Anglo-Egyptian and Franco-Syrian treaties, which 
coincided with the rise of the Popular Front to power in 
France, fostered the belief that a rapid political evolution of 
the three countries of the Maghreb was about to begin. 

I'hc De.t/our party in Tunisia, reconstituted after M. 
Peyrouton’s departure, and inspired by the triumph of the 
W afd in (iairo, strengthened its hold on the smaller towns 
and the countryside. The working classes of North Africa, 
Ixith urban and agricultural, multiplied their social demands 
in imitation ot what was going on in France itself. But it 
is worth noting that socialism and communism have played 
second fiddle to the nationalist appeal. In Tunis, the 
(..Cj.I.I unjedfration C.mrale du Travail 'has 

refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the French 
C .Co I, In 1956, the proposal to give the vote to western¬ 
ised Moslems, under the Ui Vklltttt, awoke almost 
messianic hopes among the native races of Algeria. A 
P<>pulat agitator. Mcssali cl Had), a former workman of 
Ilcnxcn, tounded a new movement, the “ Star of North 
Afn« with a purely anti-foreign platform which 
condemned it in the eyes of the socialists and com¬ 
munists of France The old guilds in the towns of 
.Morocco, so far from joimng up with French unions. 
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hsTc tamed to the young nationalist leaders oT Fez and 
Rabat. 

Finally, in 1936, a short but violent crisis broke out in 
Morocco, where the younger elements, inspired by the 
example of Syria and Egypt, organised natio^ist demon- 
stratiom, until the French Government was compelled last 
summer to intervene. Displays of solidarity in Tunisia 
were unsuccessful. But the North African student societies 
in France grew stronger, and in Paris itself some of the 
students were laying the foundations of North African unity. 

This was the moment chosen by Italian propaganda, 
speaking through the eloquent and tireless voice of the Bari 
radio, to invite the people of the Maghreb to unite against 
their overlords and to found a great Arab State, with 25 
million inhabitants, which would be strong enough to 
cast off the tutelage of the Western Powers. 

The essential features of the crisis arc thus plain. On 
the one hand, in each of the territories of North Africa, 
there has grown up a distinct nationalism within the present 
geographical and ethnical frontiers. On the other hand, 
each of these movements fits into the much broader Near 
Eastern movement, whose aim, conscious or unconscious, is 
to re-found a huge empire through the federation of in¬ 
dependent Arab States, united by the same tongue, the same 
religion, the same civilisation, the same ambitions, the same 
repudiation of the West. Only Libya, garrisoned by 
80,000 Italian soldiers, has escaped the general contagion, 
and this despite the fact that Italian propaganda, by a para¬ 
dox for which it would be hard to find an example in con¬ 
temporary history, does its best to spread the idea of Arab 
unity in the neighbouring territories. 

In order to understand the strength of these nationalisms, 
wc must consider briefly the historical and social conditions 
of each of the three provinces.* 

• For reasons of space, the economic Actors are here touched on 
only very lightly, although in the view of many observers they are 
fundamental.— atiter. 
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II. Nationalism in Tunisu 

W ITH its three million Moslem inhabitants, the 
regency of Tunisia has for centuries been inhabited 
by a purely Arab population. The towns are numerous 
and densely populated Arab culture is held in honour, 
and although real scholars arc lacking there are a great 
many scribes, 'fhe weakness of the Berber element and 
the feebleness of the tribal organisation add to the favourable 
conditions for establishing a rational Moslem State. In 
view of the fact that under Turkish rule this part of the 
Maghtch possessed a unity of civil administtation with 
Libya, ligypt and Syria, it is not surprising that the 
educated youth of Tunisia takes its cue ftom Egypt, and 
that Tunisia already forms part of the Near East. 

'I his territory has none of the warlike turbulence of 
Algeria and Morocco. An Arab proverb says that “ the 
lunisian is a woman, the Algerian is a man, and the 
Mor»Kcan a lion ”, The natural aversion of the Tunisian 
to soldiering leads him to seek success in mental subtlety 
and dialctiic skill. Tunisia is a country of lawyers, and 
hundreds of young men have been attracted to French 
culture In the study of law. Hus is a striking analogy with 
the situation in Egypt. 

I hc tirst manifestations of nationalism appeared from 
1911 onwards. In 1919, Sheikh Taalbi, who is reckoned a 
haek-numlKr to-day, published his volume of demands, 
Mur/rrr h was he who founded the Destom- 
part>, i cnianding for his ctmntiy a large measure of aut¬ 
onomy. appr<.ximafingto independence, under a democratic 
r gimc. .ate \, agitation has been fomented by a neo- 
«ill r»dic>l, pMiculaily in the 

m.nner ,,t as,crtin„ denanda. Yet, n-heteaa the oh- 
In..? ^ r I t“"nnalist panics is to transform the ptotec- 

“ « i>h Frame. ni,h a strong rnUitm^ 
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alliance as the countetpatt of political emancipadoo. 
Strong as may be the desire of educated Tunisians to take 
a more important part in the government of their country, 
they cannot blind themselves to the presence on their soil 
of 200,000 Frenchmen and 200,000 Italians. 

Moreover, they have become aware, through the recent 
arrival of thousands of refugees from Tripoli, of the 
stringency of the Italian colonial regime and its dangers for 
the native peoples. The para-military organisation of the 
young Italians in Tunisia reminds them daily of the exist¬ 
ence at their very door of an over-populated Mediterranean 
country which seeks only to expand and conquer. 

It is true that, like all weak peoples, the Moslem races 
are amenable to the appeal of force, and that the skilful 
violence with which Italy pursued her conquests in Libya 
and Abyssinia has raised the formerly low military prestige 
of the Italians- But the causes of friction remain, lb a 
natural distrust, based on the fear of a like fate, has been 
added the daily rivalry betvi'een racial groups whose stan¬ 
dards of life ate not very different. The promiscuity with 
which Sicilian workmen and small cultivators are mingled 
with their Moslem neighbours around Tunis and in Cape 
Bon does not always tend towards the respect due to citizens 
of the “ new Roman Empire ”. Moslem apprehensions 
came to a head recently when an anti-fascist journalist was 
assassinated in Tunis by Italian naval cadets. The unani¬ 
mous reaction of Moslems and Frenchmen against this 
crime was so vehement that for several weeks the Italians 
of Tunis found it prudent not to wear their fascist 
emblems. 

The smoke-screen of Italian propaganda carmot conceal 
the basic realities; Libya is the only Moslem country in the 
Mediterranean zone whose Moslem population is in marked 
decline. Three years ago, one of the most ardent Tunisian 
nationalist leaders returned from a visit to Libya singing 
the Marseillaise. 

The future of Tunisia depends on the wisdom of its 
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edacated Moslems. Uodcr the mflueoce of the gxeat Axab 
renaissance movement, a large number of private MtJtrsas 
have been founded in the last three years; these ate virtually 
primary and secondary schools in which children are taught 
i riiff/pfime. But the cultural influence of France is too 
strong for the Moslems of Tunisia to make contact with 
the outside world only through the medium of modem 
Arab culture. How can these two cultures, so different 
from one another, be fused? Will the young Moslems 
find their niche in the community, not merely in minor 
government employment, but in the economic, agricultural 
and industrial field, and in the application of modern 
technique? That is the real question. The internal 
stresses arise mainly from the difficulties of the Tunisian 
bourgeoisie in adapting itself to the economic conditions of 
the modern world. But among the rural classes—enriched, 
as in the Sahel of Sfax, by vast plantations—there will 
certainly emerge a new aristocracy closer to the people. 

It seems, therefore, that a liberal evolution in Tunisia 
can solely take place within the framework of the French 
protectorate, provided that a strong, just, and sympathetic 
administration can maintain order. But order, authority, 
justice arc indispensable. F.xpcricncc in the Near East 
shows that it will not lx: easy to control the new 
aristcKfacv ; hence the vital importance of maintainin g and 
developing the system of indirect rule through the btjs. 


III. Aua.RUN N.vtion.^lism 
Algeria is not Cf>mparablc with any other Moslem 
i Xcountr) in the world. Surrounded by million 
Moslems, one million luropcans occupy the soil and 
domitutc the economy of the count!)'. They pay yj pet 
cent, of the direct taxation, and on their land lives a native 
prolcrarut. Algeria, nx.rcovcr, has never been a land of 
towns. Ixit before the French conquest was a collection of 
warr^ tribes, among which dwelt important groups of 
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Beibeis, notably those of the Kabyle, the Autis and the 
Mzab. 

The fonncr Moslem bour^oisie, which scarcely existed 
outside Constantine and Tlemcen, has dwindled. Although 
it is being rcinvigotatcd by renewed contacts with the Near 
East, through modem Arab literature and religious reform, 
it is far from being the social force that its kindred is in 
Tunisia or, afortiori^ in Syria. Its place is being taken to-day 
by the special class of ivoltuSy French-educated Arabs or 
Berbers who aspire to an administrative or even political 
role within the French system. With bold foresight, the 
French Republic has divided Algeria into three diparttments, 
under prrfects and sub-prefects. French institutions, 
though adjusted to the needs of the Moslem population, 
have destroyed the fabric of the Moslem State. Islam 
persists only in the bosom of the family, but there it is all- 
powerful. Indeed, it is the resistance offered by religion 
to the policy of complete assimilation that explains the 
refusal of the ivolues to demand French citizenship at the 
price of abandoning their family status. Hence the 
importance of the provision in the Loi I loHette for giving 
the vote in European constituencies to 20,000 ivoMs, 
without making them renounce the religious ordinances 
that still regulate Moslem family life. 

The people of Algeria fall roughly into two classes. 
First, there arc the folk of the mountains and the distant 
villages, who maintain their ancestral traditions and acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of the heads of the religious confra¬ 
ternities. These descendants of Moslem saints have for 
many years enrolled the Algerian people in powerful and 
respected sani-secret societies. But as faith weakens, the 
sacred power uf the Marabouts * slowly declines. The other 
section of the people, which is growing in numbers, is the 
proletariat, rursd and urban, composed of those who have 
abandoned or sold their own land. Taken from his 

• Modon religious teachers who often enjoy a reputation for 
aancthy. 
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native heath and employed by the settler or the mtrtprmur, 
the Algerian becomes an easy prey for the agitator. To¬ 
day he enlists in the Croix de Feu against the Jews, to¬ 
morrow in a communist cell against capitalism, the day 
after to-morrow under the banner of Messali el Hadj, the 
founder of the “ Star of North Africa ”, against the Govern¬ 
ment, Modem Algeria, in consequence, is a scene of 
kalcidoscopically changing alliances among the different 
parties, according to the interests of the moment. 

In the midst of this ideological disorder, the idea of an 
Algerian nation, scarcely conceived eight years ago, has 
taken root. The Ulemas, particularly their leader, Ben 
Badis o( Constantine, have raised the cry in imitation of 
the Near East, while proletarian revolutionaries like 
Mcssali have proclaimed it to the oppressed people. But 
one must be cautious in comparing the movement with that 
which has inspired the new States of the Near East. For 
at least twelve centuries, individual and regional rivalries 
h.ivc prevented any unilication of Algeria. In addition, a 
feud is still in progress between the Arab and Vi'estern 
cultures, while the eKistcncc of the Rabyle, the mountainous 
mass of the jurjura, with its 900,000 particularist Berbers, 
still further handicaps the influence of the Near East. 

Italian influence has no direct effect on Algeria, which 
in Its tnoutitains, its oases, and its high plateaux has been 
cut o<f troni international intrigue. Only very recently 
has radio propaganda brought it into contact with'the 
outside world, ,'^carccl^ anywhere but in Oran has it been 
pcjssiblc to obscivc am reaction, however feeble, to events 
in Spain. .According to tbcir views and their social class, 
iVic Spaiuards of that province have taken sides, but the 
Moslems have been mclifl'crcnt. 


I he great enigma of the future remains the entiv' of the 
itWWf into the I rcnch svstem. Some of them threaten 
that if the settlers, who fear for their supremac}-, were to 
slam the dcx>r in their faces they would not hesitate to seek 
aid from the enemies of I-rance. CHhers affirm with equal 
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force their attachment to the Republic. The French 
Government has been astonishingly slow in tackling the 
problem of the Lot Violktte^ the consideration of which was 
promised a year and a half ago. The fact is that the experts 
differ, though they all agree on two things : that somcdiing 
must be done, and that the mass of the Algerian population 
is not ready to take part in political life. 

The size of its native population and the constant and 
rapid increase of its numbers make Algeria the keystone of 
the French overseas empire. Despite the strident tone of 
political quarrels in the Mediterranean region to-day, there is 
nothing to encourage the belief that the foundations of the 
edifice are seriously imperilled. The popularity of the 
army, and military fidelity to the conquering Power, remain 
an axiom of life for the masses in Algeria, as foreign Powers 
may well find to their cost if they allow themselves to be 
deceived by the superficial disturbances of the last few 
years. 

IV. The Moroccan Crisis 

M orocco is certainly one of the regions most 
sensitive to the Islamic appeal in the Mediterranean 
zone. Ever since 1850 this coirntr}' has been a cockpit 
for the rivalries of Western Powers. False rumours of 
war, of strange alliances, of spectacular expeditions, flourish 
readily and arc believed by the mass of the population. 
It is a country of agitators, of mahdis, from which came 
most of the conquering dynasties of North Africa and 
Spain. No sooner had France succeeded in converting 
this mosaic of tribes, of Maraboutic and feudal fiefs, into a 
modem state, after twenty'-fivc years of pacification, than 
a young nationalism was prematurely born. This last 
arrival in the large family of Arab natioiulisms made its 
official appearance in the world in 1934, just as the last 
rebels submitted in the Anti-Adas. 

The charter of the movement has been the litdc book 
entided the Plan of Moroccan Reforms. The party, founded 
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by two oi three hundred young men, of wlK>m twettty-five 
had university degrees, seemed most precocious in its eady 
infancy, since it succeeded in stirring up one after another 
every town in Morocco, and even, in the course of last 
summer, in fomenting trouble among the tribes. 

This would not have alarmed French opinion if its eyes 
had not already been fixed on the neighbouring zone of 
Spanish Morocco, where General Franco is said to have 
recruited 60,000 soldiers. Is there any close cormection 
between the Moroccan nationalism of Tetuan, which has 
been so skilfully used by the Burgos military leaders, and 
the Moroccan party at Fez ? It is difficult to say. In the 
first place, the troops reemited by Franco are not national¬ 
ists ^t those same Berbers who, twelve years ago, were 
being led by Abd el Krim against France and Spain com¬ 
bined. It was an extremely clever move to give them the 
very peninsular of their enemies to invade in order to secure 
tranquillity in Morocco. These Rifis have no ambition 
beyond that of all Berber warriors: to fight well, to get 
money, and sometimes to loot. Only the imagination of 
Western writers conjured up the picture of these rtgtlarts 
weeping with emotion at the sight of the Palace of Granada. 

But the hoHTgtnis nationalists of Tetuan are a very different 
pair of shoes. Without any real influence in the Rif, their 
field ot acti\ ity is rather the region of many towns between 
I etuan, Tangier, l-.l Araish, Id Ksar cl Kcbir, and Ouezzan. 
Their relations with Fez arc strong and of long standing. 
Some of the young bour^^eo/j of Fez, harassed by the French 
authorities, live in the capital of Spanish Morocco. Con¬ 
tact by letter and emissary with the Neat East and with 
I.ausannc makes this little corner of the Sherifian empire a 
sort of outpost of the Near East. It is principally through 
the influence of Arab culture that the gospel spreads from 
Spanish Morocco among the ifOHrgtoisit of the towns under 
French protection—l-cz, Rabat and Sal6. This process is 
all the more important in that the better citizens of middle 
gradually to have deserted the arena of public 
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life, relinquishing it to students who are full of good 
intentions but without expeticnce. 

The next question one must ask is whether Italian activity 
has not help^ to bring about the eruption of unrest during 
recent months. In Morocco as elsewhere, Italy has cer¬ 
tainly benefited from the prestige of force, which has been 
far less heavily discounted here than in Tunisia, since the 
more unsavoury aspects of Italian colonisation are less 
well known. Even had they been familiar, Italy would 
have seemed too far away to be dangerous for the Moslems 
of Morocco. Moreover, there is unlikely to be much 
opposition to emissaries who hand out ready-made tracts in 
such terms as these: 

Allah has chosen you to be the best of all peoples. . . . The 
Prophet has said, “ unite and advance single-heartedly . 
Mussolini has said, " it is better to be a brave man for one day 
than a hyena for a thousand years . 

It is convenient to be able to print cheap newspapers in an 
Italian press and to shelter under the foreign regulations if 
the police intefere. To sow the seeds of scepticism regard¬ 
ing the intentions of the French authorities, to spread false 
or exaggerated news, to encourage enthusiastic spirits to 
become martyrs—these seem to have been the methods of 
Italian secret propaganda in recent months. 

German activity, formerly so conspicuous in French 
Morocco, seems to have been far more discreet. With her 
feet firmly planted on the old system of consuls, protected 
subjects, and mining agents in the Spanish 2 Sonc, Germany 
seemed until very tecendy to have Ixen merely awaiting a 
more favourable opportunity. The sharp and unanimous 
reaction ofthc French people to reports of a German landing 
in the Rif in July 1956 increased the caution of Berlin. 

The strength of Moroccan nationalism indubitably lies 
in the freshness of the memory of an independent empire; 
for until 1894 Sultan Moulay el Hassan succeeded, on the 
whole, both in repressing internal enemies and in preserving 
his country from the greedy appetites of France, England, 
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Gctmany and Spain. To this factor must be added the 
relative solidarity of the urban botfrgeeisie, accustomed to 
playing a part in the governmental system, and above all 
the rigid centralisation pursued for twenty-five years by 
the French protectorate. This policy, while midtiplying 
the power rf the administration tenfold, has served to 
unify a territory which was formerly split up into warring 
trib«. Influences from the Neat East have also made 
themselves felt lately, through Fez, Rabat and even Marra¬ 
kesh, among the partly educated masses. Finally, ad¬ 
ministrative mistakes during the last few years have given 
the people of Morocco the impression that their interests 
were not being protected as against those of Europeans 
recently settled in their country. Nothing more was 
needed to stinmlatc the development of a nationalist party, 
as a natural product of the social and economic forces at 
work in the territor}-. 

The weakness of the movement lies in its complete 
inexperience and in the small numbers of its militant 
elements. VC’hatcvct their intelligence and their courage, 
they have nr)t the strength to fulfil the task they have under¬ 
taken. 

A further important factor is the ethnical and cultural 
diversity of the Moroccan people. Whenever Morocco has 
bcai united in the past, it has been at the hands of great 
conquering tribes. What will become of Morocco when its 
rural leaders arc educated ? Undoubtedly they will draw 
nearer to their fellows in the towns, but it is still too soon 
to tell what direction thev will give to the civilisation of 
Morocco. A rastc for modern technique ? A practical 
spirit and a capacity for work such as few Eastern peoples 
possess? A leaning towards warlike adventures? One 
thing seems certain, that the people of Morocco would never 
accept an evolution on the Algerian pattern, in which their 
traditional institutions were undermined. Nor will they 
drift into the Tunisian torpor, nor drug themselves with 
oncntal verbositj-. 
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V. Nationausm and Unitt 

T here undoubtedly exists in all these Fsench posses¬ 
sions in the Maghreb a tendency, weak or powerful, 
towards the birth of nations. This tendency is encouraged 
by the French political parties that favour colonial emancipa¬ 
tion, that is to say, the communists and the various groups 
of socialists. 

Contrary to the repeated assertions of the French press, 
during the last two years the strict communists have 
abandoned the policy of giving unlimited encouragement to 
native nationalism, in order to concentrate their effort on 
the class war. In Algeria itself, the communists and the 
partisans of the “ North African Star ”, both of them pro¬ 
letarian parties, quarrel over the issue of nationalism. The 
communists think of it as emerging within French sover¬ 
eignty, whereas Messali demands complete emancipation. 
Among the French socialists, two tendencies are in conflict. 
The so-called PivertisteSt whose most prominent leader is 
Marceau Pivert, preach “ revolution in our time ”. The 
Government socialists, on the other hand, seek for the 
moment simply to remedy abuses, and ate content to look 
forward to a slow advance. But apart from visionaries, 
demagogues and foreign agents, the leaders of the movement 
all conceive of the formation of North African nations 
within a French Empire. If the future favoured their 
plans, they would differ only over the forms of attachment 
to that Empire. 

Is there then no tendency towards an anti-French unity 
of North Africa ? It would be imprudent to invoke the 
historical fragmentation of the Maghreb as a decisive argu¬ 
ment against that unity. To-day, both Eastern and Western 
influences are helping to break down the particularism of 
North Africa. Tunisia has long been won over to the 
Arab renaissance movement. The press and ideas of the 
Near East penetrate into Algeria chiefly through Con¬ 
stantine, and, in less measure, through Tlcmccn. Egyptian 
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books and newspapeis now reach the villages of the high 
plateaux and the oases, and the work of the press is completed 
by the Arab-speaking cinema and theatre. In Morocco, 
all this literature penetrates tn masse through Fez. Besides 
the newspapers there arc those illustrated magazines which 
take the place of books in the Near East of to-day. French 
cultural influence being powerful in the Near East, it 
is paradoxical to see young students of the university of 
Qarawiyn, totally ignorant of the French language, making 
acquaintance with Victor-Hugo and Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
by means of Arab translations made in Cairo. 

Recently a prominent Egyptian, a brother of Bassel Pasha, 
cxht)rtcd the Moslems in Algiers to educate themselves on 
the Egyptian model. The Emir Shekib Arslan has been 
tf) Tetuan to fold his Moroccan flock and to earn his name 
of “ spiritual father ” of contemporary Arab nationalism. 
Paris itself forms for the students of North Africa a magni- 
(icent rallying point which they do not hesitate to use. 
There they share the same life with young Egyptians and 
Syrians and thrill to the same hopes. A Moslem league of 
North African students has been founded, and favours the 
holding of student congresses successively in Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morocco. It is difficult to disentangle the 
question of modern Arab culture from political issues, 
since the cult of the Arab language is an integral part of 
Moslem nationalism. The French Government has there- 
tf'tr I'crn •'•'•'•.•ed mf'*v ‘''ar! oner tr> postprmc the assembly 
■ 11:.»"c . b ;■ -..i:; t.,se f.c ■ ou:ii; men<>:'thicc 

countries whose intellectual and moral problems are so 
alike naturally share a feeling of solidarity. Hence it is 
not surprising that some bold spirits have dreamt of 
forming at once a political union of Nonh Africa, an 
Omthdii Secret societies would help in co- 

<irdinatmg the demands of “ brother Arabs ” in the different 
countries. Here is another direct imitation of the Near 
l‘,a,st. "Iraq, Syria and Palestine have formed a similar 
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shadow alliance, which has played its part in the history of 
the last few years. 

This is perhaps the most fruitful field for foreign propa¬ 
ganda hostile to France. It plays on that self-deception, so 
frequent among Eastern peoples, which would rather 
construct a great empire than organise a city. Fine pro¬ 
jects are more tempting than daily realities. To the agi¬ 
tators it docs not matter that the only outcome is trouble. 
Their function is not to guide the people but to create 
disorder. 

Against this moving background of North African 
nationalisms, slowly but surely a French policy is emerging. 
The existence of three different political formulas whereby 
France has consolidated her power on the opposite shore of 
the Mediterranean has long handicapped the co-ordination 
of her North African polic)% The intervention of different 
Ministries makes it an almost insoluble administrative 
problem. Algeria, divided into three diparttments, is 
under the Ministry of the Interior; Morocco and Tunisia, 
by reason of local sovereignties and the protectorate 
treaties, have remained under the authority of the Foreign 
Office. Algeria has representatives in the French Parlia¬ 
ment, who are anxious not to have their administrative and 
political status thrown into the melting pot through the 
merging of their provinces in a larger entity. 

Nevertheless, an evolution is gradually taking place. In 
1923, Marshal Lyautcy suggested the organisation of 
North African Conferences, which would be held success¬ 
ively in the three capitals of North Africa. This institu¬ 
tion, intended to pave the way for political and economic 
co-ordination between the three States, atrophied and dis¬ 
appeared after six years, because the three administrations 
did not yet feel the need for collating their different views. 
In 1954 a still-born Ministiy' of France Overseas, comprising 
not only the colonics but also Algeria and the protectorates, 
represented a new venture in the same direction. In 
1936 came the establishment of a Sccretarj'ship of 
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State bduding the whole of Noith Aftica; Algenan 
particularism forced it to rest content with supervismg the 
co-ordination of Islamic problems in Morocco, Tunisia and 
the Levant. Meanwhile, there had been set up the Mediter¬ 
ranean High Commission, a periodical reunion of the ' 
Governors of North Africa and of the Levant. In 1936 it 
was strengthened by the formation of a permanent secretar¬ 
iat, endowed with an investigating staff and attached to the 
office of the President of the Council. The various North 
African crises finally resulted, in 1937, in the creation of 
a Ministr)' of State charged with co-ordmating and control¬ 
ling the North African administrations. The idea of a 
Ministr)' of North Africa is thus progressing. 

The slowness with which these new organs have been 
built up may seem strange to the British people, accustomed 
as they arc to the idea of the evolution of their dependencies 
within the British Commonwealth, and to the creation of 
appropriate institutions. But hitherto the efforts of the 
h'rcnch in North Africa and in tropical Africa have had a 
local character, in accordance with the patticularist views 
that derive from the very intensity of past efforts. The 
I-rcnch I'-mpirc has l>ccn built much more slowly than that 
of Great Britain; while the Commonwealth of British 
peoples has already taken a form that one can regard as 
definitive, the French limpirc in Africa is only just 
beginning to emerge. 

In this wider framework, French sovereignty in North 
Africa will Ik maintained and strengthened in the future, 
amtd the natural tendencies of the Moslem peoples towards 
self-government. Come what may in the Maghreb and in 
iTcnch West Africa, the task of the Republic will be 
pursued under cscry rifgimc with the same energy. Co¬ 
ordination as well as organisation will be needed, and 
the real problem is to know how to reconcile, in Paris, 
the neccssan autonomy with central authority. ’ 

I^iris, 1938. 
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AMERICAN POLICY 


I. Co-operation or Isolation 

T he United States is puzzling its way through a 
business recession—best called a relapse—and is 
trying to keep abreast of troubled world conditions with a 
modernized foreign policy. These two factors dominate 
the national thinking. The evidences are to be seen in 
nearly every community. Unemployment, lay-offs, re¬ 
duced wages, reduced purchasing and consumption, arc 
leaving their marks everywhere, although a good many 
people are clinging to the hope that it will be a V-rccession 
after all, not a U-recession, and that better conditions 
will soon be appearing out of the fundamental economic 
factors making for an upturn. Among such factors, 
for example, are the great shortages accumulated in the 
durable goods industries through the depression years. 
After the sharp December and early January slump, the 
optimists are hoping that the small upturn which began 
in mid-January will continue. But beneath such hopes a 
great uncertainty prevails. The fact is that nobody can see 
ahead with any confidence, and all the whistling is in the 
dark. 

This uncertainty about economic affairs—which extends 
from Gjngress to the corner grocery store—is matched by 
a giopmg in tne nation’s attitude toward the world problem. 
You may say that this is nothing nerve in the formation of 
American foreign policy. True enough. But to-day the 
public is far more conscious than ever before of the grave 
dangers to civilization that exist in our times. The 
newspapers, the radio and the news-reels bring their story 
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to every community. As ever, the dominant feeling dic¬ 
tated by the continent’s deceptive physical isolation is 
“ stay at home and stay out of trouble Against this 
narcotic emotion. President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull, 
together with many private citizens and authorities, ate 
struggling to conduct an “ educational campaign They 
arc making perilously little headwaj', and when demagogues 
among the isolationists begin to attack the nascent world- 
co-operation policies of the Administration their slogans 
cvfjkc an immediate emotional response. 

By the time this article is printed, the President’s message 
proposing further increases in the navy and army will be 
under study in Congress. The outward purpose of the 
recommendations is to keep abreast of other Powers, which 
have already gone beyond the old treaty limits to which 
the American navy has been hitherto bound under its 
naval building law, the Vinson-Trammell Act. But 
the inward purprisc of the President’s new recommendations 
is not merely to safeguard the immediate continental 
defenses of the I nitcd .States. The army’s share in the 
iiurcascs was put in as a safeguarding afterthought, and as 
the result of political pressure, for there are army posts in 
manv congressional districts. Actually, the enlargement 
IS an important stage in American diplomacy, a warning to 
the aggressor nations that President Roosevelt intends to 
play an active role in the struggle to preserve peace. It is 
a warning (irst. perhaps, to Japan, and secondly to uny 
l.uropean Powers that mav be taking a long-range look 
toward .Souilv .\meric3. Tlic recent establishment of a 
corporative torm ot government in Brazil, plus events 
like the fhglii of Bruno Mussolini and his comrades to that 
countrv, plus the tlourishing Italian and German colonics 
and mihtarv advisers in South .\mcrica, have ail made 
deep impressions in the I nitcd States, h is certainly felt 
that the Monroe DcKtnnc is in graver danger than for many 
\cars, that dcxinnc Inring taken in its original sense as a 
warning agaimst l uropcan penetration in the Americas. 
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Afflciican public opinion is certainly prepared to resist 
any aggressive European expansion in this hemisphere. 
But it is not so ready to support a strong anti-aggression 
policy in the Far East, and definitely opposed to any 
American intervention in Europe. In consequence, public 
and congressional opinion is generally suspicious about the 
new naval expansion program in so far as it is a vehicle for 
a strong foreign policy. 

The general public viewpoint on foreign policy has rarely 
been so divergent from that of the President and his 
Secretary of State. As far as the closest observ'ers can 
judge, the rank and file of national opinion is strongly 
isolationist. The Panay incident was a good test of the 
inflammability of American emotions, and it found them 
rather fire-proof. A further incident of the same nature 
would discover, perhaps, that the asbestos coating had 
worn thin. And any threat against the Americas, however 
indirect, might light upon an area of explosive combustion. 
But in general the public stiffly resists an)- strong, positi\'c, 
preventive policy. 

“Morally”, of course, the American public sternly 
disapproves of what is going on in the world, and applauds 
the President’s eloquent reprimands to the dictatorships, 
so long as they remain mere oraton-. Public opinion 
supported our sharp note to the japanese Government, 
and was delighted when the President requested that his 
views be called to the attention of the Japanese Emperor. 
If any “ safe ” ways could be found of chastening Japan— 
any economic or financial ways, for instance, that could be 
shown to be entirely fool-proof—the nation would probabK 
support them warmly. In short, mass opinion would like 
to sec Japan set back on her heels, but is not prepared to 
take any risks in such a task. 

Sharply contrasting with mass opinion are the leaders, 
who include the President and his foreign policy advisers, 
many of the most important newspapers, and various 
eminent students of the world problem like former 
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Secietary of State Henry L. Stimson. These leaden are 
promoting a strong and positive policy. They would like 
to press forward with the Hull trade program on the one 
hand, and on the othct to evolve new means of political 
collaboration with the democratic nations. As to the 
Far East, they favor ccononucally coercive steps toward 
Japan, and some of them arc talking freely oS a possible 
Anglo-American naval blockade—a step that is miles beyond 
what public opinion would support in anything like its 
present mood. 

Mainly, however, these crusaders arc trying to create 
an American state of mind. They want to make the world 
safe for democracy again. They are in about the 1915-16 
American mental state. Secretary' Hull is probably the 
most keenly aroused member of the group, along with 
former Secretary' Stimson. Mr. Norman Davis, the 
President’s ambassador-at-largc, is an active spokesman for 
the crusade, Ixjth publicly and in small private gatherings. 
The President himself may soon make another radio speech 
on the subject, which he has only touched briefly in public 
utterances since his Chicago speech. He has, however, 
talked freely and pointedly to many private visitors to his 
study. 

Behind this fairly well-known “ educational ” activity 
of the leaders, there is a great deal of other movement 
which would be more disquieting if it were known to 
isolationist opinion. The President’s discussions with ’his 
naval ofliccrs have definitely dealt with the possibility of a 
long-range blockade of Japan. Through representatives, 
he has l)cen in closest touch w-ith the British Government, 
(iaptain R. !•.. Ingcrsnll, chief of the war plans division of 
the Navy Impairment, spent late December and early 
Januaiv in London, conferring with the Admiralty. His 
outward mission was to find out what is happening 
technically in British naval construction, particularly as 
concerns new battleships and the calibre of guns they 
mount. Another obvious job was to find out if the 
joo 
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Admiiahy possesses any infonnation unknown in Washing¬ 
ton abcmt the nunoied new Japanese battleships, suppos^ 
to be of some 46,000 tons and mounting 18-inch guns. 
But a mission of even more importance to both Govern¬ 
ments, it may safely be assumed, was to discuss the possi¬ 
bility and ways and means of naval co-operation in the 
Far East Captain Ingcrsoll’s unheralded visit suggests 
in essence the exchanges of information in pre-war days— 
or in the last year or two—between Paris and London, but 
it has no such precedent in Anglo-American relations. 

When the general public comes to know of these goings- 
on, opinion may well take fright, reasonably or not. A 
certain mistrust of President Roosevelt’s foreign policies 
has long been brewing, particularly among some of the 
more ardent New Dealers who believe that overseas 
adventuring gets in the way of domestic reforms. Most 
of the zealous Roosevelt revolutionaries, as a matter of 
fact, are either indifferent to foreign policy or would prefer 
to see a more or less closed economy, under their manage¬ 
ment. There ate occasional exceptions, and the zealots 
have generally given Secretary Hull a clear berth, but their 
views may become more important if they join with the 
many isolationists in Congress. 

Among the professional peace workers and foreign- 
affairs groups, a distinct cleavage exists. There arc some 
eminent and ardent pacifists, like the National Council 
for the Prevention of War, who want stern neutrality 
and immediate application of the Neutrality Act to Japan 
and China. They are also against naval expansion and any 
taking of sides in the democracy-dictatorship split. They 
are working with the isolationists in Congress. On the 
other side arc the less pacifistic peace organizations like the 
League of Nations Association and the Foreign Policy 
Association, which believe in co-operation with Great 
Britain and other Powers, and now support a considerable 
naval expansioa And there exist various shades of these 

main opinions. 
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In Congress, up to the present, there has existed both a 
predominance of isolationist sentiment and a willingness to 
vote heavy appropriations for armaments. Whether, 
suspecting that the new expansion in the navy is for diplo¬ 
matic and co-operative purposes—to aid the democracies 
and alarm the dictatorships—these congressional supporters 
of armament will turn into oppositionists remains to be 
seen. But there are reports that such former big-navy 
groups as the American Legion, and such old isolationists 
as the Progressive and Republican senators, are going to 
join with the anti-Roosevelt insurgents to fight the 
President’s program. 

11. Mr. Ix'dlow and Mr. Carter 

T UP full depth and nature of isolationist feeling, as 
well as a graphic illustration of practical politics on 
the American scene, were disclosed in the Ludlow Amend¬ 
ment episode. 'I his talc really dcscr\es telling at adequate 
length. ,'\ burly and amiable ex-newspaperman, Repre¬ 
sentative Louis Ludlow of Indiana, introduced several 
years ago a constitutional amendment providing for a 
p<ipular relerendutn Ixrfore (iongress and the President 
could declare war. He introduced his resolution at the 
behest ot pacitisf groups, as a friendly gesture which might 
provide some g(K>d publicity for Representative Ludlow. 

I he Bill was Ignored hy the congressional leadership. 
After it had grown dusty in committee for several years. 
Representative Ludlow began to pass around what is 
called a “discharge peiitton”. If a congressional com- 
nuttec fads to rcp.,rt a BUI to the floor of the House, it 
becomes ncccssars n, ” discharge ” the committee of con- 
,hc H,|| bv , pciuon by , n»jorio- 

<>1 ibe lull oRnilRrslup ..f the House. Few sucb petitions 
ever get enough names. 

But Representative Ludlow, whom cvenbodv likes to 
please, earned his petition around with him,'and from time 
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to »n^g members of Congress would sign it, just as a favor 
to a colleague, and because his proposal seemed a “ good 
idea ”—but not an idea that anybody ever expected to get 
into law. By this process of steady accretion. Representa¬ 
tive Ludlow by last December suddenly found himself 
within a dozen votes of his majority of signatures. Then 
the Patuiy was bombed and sunk on the far-away Yangtse. 
Instantly, mote than enough members to put the Ludlow 
Resolution over the top hastened to the good congressman 
and put their signatures on his petition, alarmed lest 
President Roosevelt should put us into war overnight, 
and anxious to file a moral protest, at least. 

Then, however, it was Representative Ludlow’s turn to 
be alarmed. He had the bear by the tail. For the Ad¬ 
ministration began to turn its full guns upon his Resolution. 
They were desp>erately afraid it would pass, and be a shot 
heard round the world—a declaration that the United 
States would never go to war until after a long and dubious 
popular referendum had taken place. President Roosevelt 
and his advisers feared a serious upset to the constitutional 
prerogatives of President and Congress, a blow to the basic 
representative system. And they knew that as a real 
safeguard the referendum was worthless; for popular 
opinion can be swayed as readily as congressional, and in 
this democracy no President could think of waging war 
without overwhelming national support. 

So the Administration turned all its guns on the Ludlow 
Resolution. President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull wrote 
stem letters to House Leaders. Alf M. Landon, the last 
Republican candidate for the presidency, appealed for the 
opposition votes of his pany, and Henry L. Stimson, last 
Republican Secretary of State, delivered himself of an 
immensely weighty an 3 imposing argument against the 
amendment. The obliging Mr. Ludlow, who least of all 
wanted to be in the President’s bad bfK)ks and lose all his 
political patronage, was unhappicst of everybody, but he 
had to keep clinging to the bear’s tail. 
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Came the day fot voting. In pf^>aiation, the A^ninis- 
ttation turned on all possible political “ heat **. The 
state and city “ bosses ”, the national political manager— 
Jim Farley—and all the faithful machine-controlled leaders 
instructed their representatives to vote “nay”. And 
the Ludlow Amendment—after the opposition of President 
and Secretary of State and their opposite numbers in the 
other party, almost unanimous newspaper opposition, 
and all possible political whip-cracking—was lost by the 
tiny margin of 214 nays to 196 yeas. And these majority 
votes came from the part)’ machines in three big states— 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois—and from the “solid 
South”, which is not much interested in foreign affairs 
but sets great store by patty loyalty. No more striking 
proof could be afforded of the real depths of anti-war 
sentiment in the American commonwealth. That the 
measure was only defeated by the worst type of machine- 
politics votes, with Tammany polling strongly, is a clear 
commentary on the task corifronting the leaders as they 
seek to persuade the public that vigorous co-operation 
is ncccssar) if war is to be avoided. 

On the other side of the fence there arc various spokes¬ 
men defending isolationism, and it is a curious streak in 
dcnuKtacy that the most formidable of them is a British- 
born naturalizcd-Amcrican radio news commentator, one 
Boakc (.after. Mr. Qrtcr speaks five nights a week, 
fifteen minutes a night, to the American public on a fadio 
period bought by the manufacturer of the product he 
advertises, which happens to be radio sets. He has an 
immense iollowing, in cvety pan of the country. His 
words reach millions of people every night. Mr. Outer, 
moreover, gives a running news-commentary, and only 
weaves in his isolationist views as they fit the news. His 
propaganda, therefore, is doubly effective. 

It is difiicult to estimate the real effect of Mr. Carter’s 
personal efforts, but the best authorities declare it to be 
i mmen se, and Secretary Huilmakes the air blue at the mention 
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o£ his cadio dvai. Mr. Carter, remember, is appealing 
to a sTuqyathetic sub-stratum of emotion. It seems 
fantastic to draw the conclusion, but students of American 
public opinion may well decide that this one man alone 
(though he is not alone) can do much to blunt the edge 
of the whole Administration effort to work out a mote 
active foreign policy. 

This sort of thing has happened in democracies before, 
and it will happen again; it is a projection of the power 
of the press as it was shown in Great Britain, for instance, 
in the Zinoviev Letter affair. But it is strikingly dramatic 
when transferred to the radio waves. Mr. Carter was bom 
in Baku, Russia, son of a British consular agent and an 
Irish mother, Edith Harwood-Yarred Carter. He ser\fed 
in the Royal Air Force, and came to the United States in 
1920, but was not naturalized until 19)5. He was at one 
time a newspaper reporter, and worked for some years 
in the oil business in Mexico and Central America. Since 
1932 he has been amazingly popular as a radio commentator. 

There is one way in which Mr. Carter’s powerful criticisms 
of American foreign policy may be prevented, and the 
method is being tried. His contract with his radio-com¬ 
pany employers expires shortly, and he has signed a new 
contract with an immense wholesale food company—General 
Foods. This company is owned by Mrs. Marjorie Post 
Davies, wife of Joseph E. Davies, American Ambassador 
to the U.S.S.R. and a firm supporter of Administration 
foreign policy. Ambassador Davies, it is understood, 
may “ speak to ” Mr. Carter, and it remains to be seen 
whether the tone of his comments will change or not. 

These strange and spectacular facts may have a trivial 
and gossipy look to them. Actually, they are the warp 
and woof that make up the fabric of public opinion in this 
democracy. They are the hard facts, not the abstract 
theory, of the formulation of our foreign policies, and they 
reveal some of the obstacles to a courageous and risk-taking 
policy of action. 
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Mr. Cartct has bitterly attacked Secretary Hull’s world 
t f a d f theories, and that is where his shafts have struck 
home with the determined Tennesseean. But Secretary 
Hull presses on, and, with British representatives shortly 
to arrive for actual negotiation of the Anglo-American 
trade agteement, he hopes for a success that will turn the 
tide, and lead to many future agreements among the members 
of the American group and sterling-area. 


III. Business and Politics 

O N the domestic side of the picture there is much to 
chronicle. The extent of the economic recession is 
known to ever}’ informed American reader. The declines 
in manufacturing output in the United States were among 
the most drastic ever recorded within so brief a time in 
all our business history. In three short months, most 
of the hard-won gains of the three recovery- years of 1935, 
1936 and 1937 have been cancelled. The question now is 
whether this rapid relapse of general business will become 
far more serious before its downward rush is checked. 
Nobody can tell, although many economists feel the bottom 
has m)t Ix'cn reached. .Most of them agree that the 
economic conditions for a prolonged depression are not 
present---if the “ right ” recipes for recovery’ are used. 

toloncl Leonard P. .\yrcs, a critic of the Administra¬ 
tion hut one of the most perspicacious and experienced 
ot business observers, lists six reasons for the decline, all 
of which assume that the .\dministration has good intentions 
hut lias bungled things. Oddly enough, after he and his 
business colleagues have demanded a balanced budget in 
the most peremptory of tones for years. Colonel Ayres 
says that " the explanation having the w-idest support 
among economists is that our present difficulties are the 
direct results of attempts made by the Administration to 
institute a balanced budget ”. flc points out that after 
spending from $4,000 million to $6,000 million a year for 
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years—which provided mass purchasing power—^the Ad- 
mioistratioa in 1957 sharply reduced its borrowings and 
increased tax receipts, until it was actually taking more from 
the flow of purchasing power than it was putting in. 

Colonel Ayres, like other authorities, refers to a “ sit- 
down strike of investors ” last summer. But he concludes, 
also like many others, that if the Government would make 
peace with the private utilities it would release more than 
$1,000 million in expansion building in the next year. 
“ We have all the economic requisites for prosf>crity ”, 
say Colonel Ayres and most of the observers. “ Our 
troubles are political, not economic. . . . Our solution 
must come through co-operation between government, 
business, and labor, and our problem is to develop a 
working combination of that co-operation.” 

To meet just such demands, President Roosevelt all 
through January held a series of discussions with business, 
industrial, financial and labor leaders. He strove to create 
an atmosphere of co-operative confidence. Some of his 
most severe critics, whose shadows had not darkened the 
White House doorstep for these many years, sat agreeably 
in the President’s easy chairs. They departed with 
optimistic statements. This atmosphere was somewhat 
clouded by occasional statements of the President along his 
old reformist lines, statements which he sought to soften 
or retract when their effects were too severe. He was 
plainly trj-ing to please both sides. 

It therefore remains open to doubt whether the new 
atmosphere in Washington—the new ” moral climate ” 
that seems to have spread to the formerly punitive Chief 
Executive—has any fundamental meaning. Thus fat his 
co-operative ,.onferenccs have not led to peace with the 
utilities, nor to a promise to repeal the corporation surplus 
tax or capital gains tax, both of which arc taken by business 
as symptomatic of the New Deal’s most damaging policies. 
Nor have the President’s plans to promote a great housing 
drive made teal progress. Nor are the railroads—the third 
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great coosamei of capital goods, along with die utilities 
and the housing industry—^yet assured of rate increases 
sufikient to put them on thdt feet. 

In short, it is a period of transition. The outward 
evidence indicates plainly that both the President and 
business leaders are seriously worried, and somewhat in a 
mood to compromise. But the President cannot break 
altogether with organized labor. In a striking statement 
on lanuary 23, he opposed wage reductions, and said that 
the needed cuts in prices must be made at the expense of 
stockholders who would get the profits in good times. 
So it is not clear whether Colonel Ayres’ “working 
combination of co-operation ” is actually taking form. 
All that can be said is that the atmosphere is no longer 
bellicose, and that the President seems ready to make some 
concessions without surrendering his basic objectives. 
Whether such a compromise will be good enough to in¬ 
vigorate business, start the flow of investment capital 
and replacement orders, and overcome consumer-re¬ 
sistance, remains altogether to be seen. But if the frozen 
walls of the confidcncc-glacict should melt, there would 
certainly Ik a tremendous rush to the sea—a rush so great 
as to be fearsome. And so the nation waits, and watches. 

Meantime, the New Dealers arc meditating recipes for 
rdorm. Their anti-trust campaign in the courts is making 
real prijgrcss. The President has promised to seek anti- 
monopoly legislation at this session of Congress. It-is a 
basic campaign : a campaign that concerns the control 
of trusts, monopolies and concentrations of wealth in 
general, with the objective of a better distribution of 
wealth and income in the United States, where in 1929, 
at the height of prosperity, onc-tenth of one per cent, of 
the people had as much inconK as the poorest 42 per cent. 

There arc two methods of striving toward the goal 
of controlling these concentrations. One is through the 
specific prohibitions of the anti-trust laws, strengthened, 
roodemized and clarified. Another is for the government 
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to sit in at the council tabl^ of cartels, trade institutes 
and the like, attempting to supervise affiurs directly. It 
is not yet clear which line will be followed; both ate being 
urged on the President, and it is possible that he wiU 
compromise. 

In Congress, little progress is being made. The Senate 
was stuck through most of January with the filibuster of 
no more than a score of determined Southern senators 
against the anti-lynching Bill. Though perhaps 70 
members of the Senate ate prepared to vote for the Bill, the 
minority has shown its ability to talk the measure to death. 
Prodigious feats of talking—^ay after day and night after 
night—have been performed this month by Southern 
senators, whose lungs are sound, vocabularies ready and 
eyesight good enough to read aloud to a vacant Senate 
from this or that obscure tome. It is a mockery of govern¬ 
ment, but a good illustration of the checks and curbs upon 
which the American system of politics is based. One 
possible constructive result may emerge: the South 
itself, wincing at the mass condemnation by 70 senators 
and a majority of the House, may set its own affairs in 
order and enforce state statutes against lynching, thus 
accomplishing what it was proposed to do under federal 
law. The month-long filibuster is at the point of ending, 
as this article is written, with the majority conceding defeat 
and permitting the Bill to be shelved. 

WTiile legislative matters mark time, judicial changes 
have been fundamental. Mr. Justice Sutherland’s voluntary 
retirement from the Supreme Court has given President 
Roosevelt a five-man “ liberal ” majority on the tribunal 
for the first time. The historic conservative group is 
now reduced l j only two justices, McReynolds and Butler, 
while the fluctuating pair—the Chief Justice and Mr, 
Justice Roberts—cannot sway the Court any longer. The 
majority is composed of the long-standing liberal trio. 
Justices Brandeis, Cardozo and Stone, with the addition 
of Mr. Justice Black and President Roosevelt’s latest 
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appomtee, Mt. Justice Reed. The new membet, fottneriy 
Solicitor-General, was hailed as a compromise appoint¬ 
ment. He is far from being a “ radical ”, but he sympathizes 
with the New Deal program, and may be described as a 
middle-of-the-road liberal. His legal abilities are respected, 
and he was warmly welcomed both by the Chief Justice 
and by national opinion. 

There is a distinct prospect that President Roosevelt 
will have more appointments. Mr. Justice Cardozo is in 
very poor health. He w^as too recently appointed to par¬ 
take of the retirement privileges by which Justices Van 
Devanter and Sutherland left the bench. But a special 
law may be passed in his behalf. Moreover, Mr. Justice 
Brandcis is 82 years of age, Mr. Justice McReynolds is 
76, and the Chief Justice will be 76 in April. At least 
Mr. Justice Brandcis, and perhaps the other two, are 
expected to leave the bench before long. In that case, 
from two to four more appointments loom rosily before 
President Roosevelt. In the end, therefore, he may have 
appointed as many new justices as he would have done 
under his enlargement plan hist year, which tore his legisla¬ 
tive majorities apart and contributed to all the unsettled 
conditions that have prevailed since. 

i.ast year’s (.ourt battles, therefore, mav have been 
entirely unnecessary , and a bare twelvemonth of waiting 
has gnen the President all he wanted—a certain majority 
on the Ixrnch, with the chance i>t building up a majority 
g<x*d for many years. If one recalls how mightily the 
(.ourt tight over shadowed the .Xmerican scene for six 
weary months, to the disparagement of everything else, 
ti»-day s outcome furnishes an ironic last chapter. 

United .States of ,-\nicrica, 

January 1958. 
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I. Bunreacht na hEireann * 

I N the early morning of December 29, 1957, the firing 
of a royal salute of twenty-one guns reminded the 
sleepy citizens of Dublin that they had a new constitution 
and that their Christmas holidays were over. A little 
later, escorted by a cavalcade of hussars, Mr. de Valera, 
with his fellow Ministers, drove in state to attend a votive 
mass at Dublin’s pro-Cathedral. It is interesting to 
speculate concerning the thoughts of this remarkable man 
on that historic occasion. The day before, he had been 
L'achtaran or President of the Executive Council of Saorstat 
Eireann (the Irish Free State); now he was Taoiseach or 
Prime Minister of Eire (Ireland), a distinction almost with¬ 
out a difference. His new role was the culmination of 
eighteen years’ devotion to the purpose embodied in the 
formula “ external association ”. His mind may well have 
travelled back to Februan- 6, 1920, when in a New York 
hotel, as fugitive president of the Republican Dail, he first 
expounded this project to American pressmen, suggesting 
that Ireland would willingly enter into an agreement with 
Great Britain, such as existed between the United States and 
Cuba, which would prevent any foreign Power from using 
Ireland for hostile strategic purposes against her neighbour. 
It was that interview which, embodied in the draft treaty 
taken to London by the Irish delegates in 1921, and after¬ 
wards in the famous Document Number Two, plunged 
Ireland into civil war. 

Mr. dc Valera could now reflect that the project he had 

* The Irish Gjnsiitution, literally “ The fundamcnul right of the 
Irish.” See The Roitcd Table, No. 107, June 19J7, pp. j88 tl itq. 
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putsucd with such single-minded pertinacity was to-day 
the law of the land : Ireland (Eire) was at last “ externally 
associated” with Great Britain and the other States 
members of the British Commonwealth. If he were to 
proclaim a republic to-morrow, there would be no need 
radically to alter this new constitution. Who would have 
thought such a development possible fifteen years ago, 
when on this very issue Mr. Lloyd George had threatened 
“ immediate and terrible w^ar ” ? But one wonders if 
Mr. dc Valera’s logical, but also unpractical, mind adverted 
to the other side of the picture. Did he remember that, 
but for the Treaty of 1921, which he opposed in arms, and 
the subsequent labours of Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues, 
eulminating in the Statute of Westminster, this new con¬ 
stitution could never have been peacefully enacted ? Did 
he reflect that for the man in the street its only obvious 
enlargement of freedom was the abolition of the supple¬ 
mentary article in the old constitution which established 
military courts and gave the Government drastic power to 
suppress political crime, and that even now the abolition 
was qualified by the reserved right to set up special courts if 
the ordinary courts should prove inadequate to secure the 
effective administration of justice and the prescr\’ation of 
order? Did he realise that, whilst the new constitution 
changed the external trappings of the state, it left its funda¬ 
mental basis undisturbed ? It docs not mention the King, 
but he remains our rcpiesentative, at least in relation fo the 
outside world, booking around the Cathedral, Mr. de 
N'alcra would see present no Ministers of any foreign 
State accredited to His Majesty in Hire, for the occasion 
had no external significance. The constitution substitutes 
an elected President for a Governor General who was in 
fact selected b\ the national Ciovernment. It revives on a 
vtKJiiunal basis the much-abused Senate. Our citizens 
can emigrate to (itcat Britain or the Dominions without 
being treated as aliens. In short wc have, from one point 
of view, only indulged in a bit of comparatively harmless 
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make-bdieve, and everything remains much as it was 
before. 

Nor could Mr. de Valera rejoice that the two chief aims 
he had in mind were yet achieved or even in sight of achieve¬ 
ment. The extreme republicans, w'hom he had sought to 
placate by creating this strange hybrid republican kingdom, 
had rejected his solution with contumely. The unity of 
Ireland, which it had been his aim to advance, had become 
more remote, if not impossible. But some important ends 
he could certainly claim to have secured. At last no 
Irishman could say that he was not free to choose his own 
form of government. We had freely chosen, and that 
very morning, the British Government had in effect admitted 
our right to do so by conceding that the new constitution 
effected no fundamental alteration in our position as a 
member of the British Commonwealth. Their decision 
had eliminated the political issues that had been raised by 
Mr. de Valera’s unilateral alterations in the Treaty of i9Zi. 
Moreover, the principal cause of bitter division between 
our two chief political parties had been removed, and it 
was unlikely that any party of importance would seek to 
reopen the wound. Above all, it had been made clear that 
Ireland remained intact in spirit, relinquishing no right or 
claim to reassert in due time full sovereignty within her 
natvAial frontiers. These things, it is true, may be mainly 
metaphysical, but from an Irish point of view they arc 
fundamental. 

Broadcasting on the same evening to the Irish people at 
home and abroad, Mr. de Valera said he hoped and prayed 
that with the new constitution their country would have a 
new life of peaceful and ordered progress in friendship with 
her neighbours and the other nations of the world. Within 
that constitution, he claimed, the unity of the national 
territor>' could be restored, and the people could freely 
exercise their right to enter into, determine, or maintain any 
relationship with other nations that might be open to them. 
Within it any man, or group of men, commanding the 
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suppoit of the majority in the national parliament, could 
Ic^ly carry through any programme in the domam of our 
internal or external relations which he or they might con¬ 
ceive to be in the national interest. The new constitution 
was, he said, a free constitution, not dependent upon any 
theory of constitutional relations with—not to speak of 
subjection to—any other country or group of countries. 
It was framed on the basis of the full international per¬ 
sonality of the Irish State, and, while providing for the 
machincr)’ of friendly co-operation with other nations in 
matters that might be deemed of mutual interest or common 
concern, was untrammelled by any commitment whatever 
in the domain of external affairs. On the day on which 
this constitution became effective over the whole of the 
national territory, I'.mmct’s epitaph might be written.* 
'I'hc hastening of that day was one of tiie great tasks to 
which he summoned the Irish race to dedicate itself anew. 

These views were not, however, shared by the extreme 
republican element, who made up for their lack of numbers 
l>y the violence of tlicir protestations. Speaking on 
January 4. in the Mansion 1 louse, Dublin, at a reception 
held to celebrate his release, with others, from prison, Mr. 
Maurice 'Iwomcy, the head of the Irish Republican Army, 
said that the two partition pailiamcnts and executives were 
the KKils and agents of the Hntish in dividing the nation, 
in deprning 11 of its nuc so\ereignty, and in holding the 
Irish people in sul>jection to England and the British 
1 mpirc. In rcient uars, he said, there had been a deliberate 
campaign to promote demoralisation and apathv, and to 
undermine the cMorts of the republicans. This had made it 
p<>sMhle tor a pfilitaai parte to “ put across ” a constitution 
which purptmed n> apply to the whole of Ireland as a 
soscrcign State. But the imposture had deceived 
m^lHHly. It waj just 3 new Act of Union with England 
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and the British Empire, and a piece of national sabotagt 
intended by its authors and supporters to be an obstacle ii 
the path erf those working to restore the Republic. H 
concluded by appealing for unity among all separatists 
It will be interesting to sec what use Mr. Twomey and hi 
friends will make of their new-found liberty and liberties. 

The most pungent and good-humoured comment or 
the new constitution is to be found on the cover of th< 
the current issue of Dublin Opinion, which depicts the 
symbolic figure of Erin—rather like a pantomime fairy 
queen—advancing to the footlights in front of the traditional 
sunburst. Underneath is written “ The Dawn of a New 
Eire ” (pronounced Era), whilst Mr. de Valera, as producer 
in the wings, remarks : “ I wonder could we manage a 
slightly warmer glow in the north-cast corner 


II. The New Senate 

T he principal legislative task of the Dail during its 
autumn session was the Bill providing for the election of 
the elected portion of the new Senate.* At an early stage in 
the proceedings the Bill was referred to a special committee 
of fifteen deputies representing all parties in the House. 
Unfortunately this conclave, whose proceedings were 
prh'ate, could not agree, but the majority, consisting of the 
Fine Gael, or Cosgrave party, and the Labour and Inde¬ 
pendent representatives, carried by one vote a scheme 
providing that the Dail should appoint an electoral college 
to consist of ten representatives of the Government party, 
seven of the Fine Gad party, four of the Labour party and 
one Independent, who would elect the Senate from candi¬ 
dates nominated by the Dail. The Government refused to 
accept this plan, although it was admittedly only a temporary 
expedient, on the ground that it was contrary to the principle 

• See The Rocnd Table, No. loy, December 1957, p. 67. Mr. 
de Valera as Prime Minister can nominate eleven senators direct, and 
six will be elected by the universities. 
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>f propottional representation. They then abandoned 
heir original plan, which provided for an electoral college 
XMOsisting of all candidates at the last Dail election who 
received over five hundred votes, voting in proportion 
to the support they had received at the election. 

The new plan, which has now become law, provides that 
five of the members to be darted shall represent cultural 
and educational interests, eleven agriculture, eleven labour, 
nine commerce and industry, and seven administrative 
experience. The panels from which these members are 
to be elected will be constituted as follows. To the 
administrative panel the Prime Minister and the leader of 
the Opposition can each nominate two candidates. The 
Dail can nominate sixty-nine candidates to all panels com¬ 
bined, each candidate being nominated by two members 
of the Dail and each member of the Dail having only one 
nomination. The remaining candidates, who may not 
exceed seventy-five in number, arc to be nominated by the 
various existing vocational bodies throughout the country, 
such as chambers of commerce, trade unions and pro¬ 
fessional organisations, under complicated rules based on 
proportional representation. Finally, from these panels, 
when complete, the elected members of the new Senate will 
be chosen by an electoral college, consisting of the members 
of the Dail and seven mcniljcrs, elected under proportional 
representation, from each ot the county councils and 
borough councils, making three hundred and fifty-five in 
all. I'lach elector will receive a ballot paper containing the 
names of all the candidates in alphabetical order and will 
indicate the order of his choice, in accordance with the 
principle of proportional representation, irrespective of the 
panels on sc hit h the candidates have been nominated. The 
ballot paper, it seems, will contain the names of about one 
hundred and forty-eight candidates, so those whose names 
begin with an carls letter of the alphabet will probably have 
an ads'antage. 

lakcn as a whole, this elaborate electoral machinery 
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suggests a problem in higher mathematics, and one may 
legitimately snspect that Mr. de Valera, whose taste for 
such diversions is notorious, was himself responsible for 
most of the details. On the other hand the association of 
the county councils with the electoral college, which the 
Opposition denounced because it does not suit their political 
strategy, is much more satisfactorj' than the former pro¬ 
vision under which the defeated candidates for the Dail 
might have been able to elect a majority of the Senate. 
The average county councillor has some training in 
administration and political responsibility, and his personal 
knowledge of many of the candidates will prevent him from 
voting a straight party ticket. There is, of course, a certain 
humour in the spectacle of Mr. de Valera laboriously 
creating a new Senate to replace the one that he destroyed 
a year ago because its members were not amenable to his 
views; some of his back-bench supporters do not quite 
understand the subtle mental processes responsible for this 
performance. 

It is clear, however, that vocational representation in the 
Senate will remain an incomplete aspiration until the various 
vocations are properly organised. For instance, agriculture, 
the most important vocation in the country, is almost 
completely unorganised. Quite recently the Irish Agri¬ 
cultural Federation, which is the latest attempt to organise 
the farmers, announced that it would take no part in 
politics, but would confine itself to exerting pressure on the 
politicians and co-operating with agricultural interests in 
Great Britain. No doubt the power of electing a Senate 
will eventually impel the various vocations to organise 
properly, and if this takes place the system of election can 
be changed to direct vocational representation. On the 
whole, one may say that the Government have done their 
best in very diificult circumstances to implement the 
principles embodied in the constitution. The various 
dectoral processes will not be complete until the end of 
March, and until then the curtain cannot be rung up for the 
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last act—the election of a President—because the members 
of both Houses of Parliament are entitled to join in the 
nominations for that exalted office. Under the constitution 
the presidential functions arc at present being discharged by 
a Commission consisting of the Chief justice, the President 
of the High Court and the Speaker of the Dail. 

Speaking in the Dail on December 2, Mr. de Valera made 
what he described as a prophecy with regret. Proportional 
representation, he said, was passing through a period of 
trial—a crisis—and had been put into the constitution in 
order to give it some kind of permanency. One of the 
things that would make it “ unfeasible ”, and was causing 
tremendous difficulty on the Continent, was to have very 
large constituencies and very large groups. If there was 
to Ix' prr>portional representation in an extended sense, 
then they would have to devise a different type of executive 
from that which existed to-day. Either they would have to 
have an executive as in Switzerland or they would have to 
go hack to the single-member constituency. Mr. de 
V'alcra apparently had in mind the fact that the Swiss 
executive Ciovernment is composed of representatives of 
all the princip.il p.iriics in the Sf.'itc, and that it docs not fall 
if defeated in I’arliatncnt. In effect it is therefore a per¬ 
manent national (lovcrnmcnt. 

No one \\lio realises the safety-valve which proponional 
represent.Ituin has prtnided in this country during the last 
fifteen years can view with cejuanimity any proposal for 
its alxilition. Even now, in its very modified form, with a 
large numlx-r of constituencies returning only three 
mcmlKrs. it secures adequate and fair representation for 
even ctmsiderahlc political group in the country'. Com¬ 
pared with this essential fact, its momentary failure to give 
Mr. de Valera a dear majority is of relatively .small im¬ 
portance, and it is obvious that a single-member con¬ 
stituency systetn would not accurately reflect the feelings 
ol the electorate. The real alternative, as Mr. dc Valera 
pe^intcd out, is to work proportional representation as 
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originally planned, with large constituencies, and at the 
some time to adopt the Swiss form of executive government 
with such motMcations as might be necessary. The 
English system of party government, which we have 
blindly copied, is now out of date in Ireland, and only 
continues to function effectively in Great Britain through the 
Englishman’s indifference to political forms, his conscr\'ativc 
outlook, and his genius for compromise. Under propor¬ 
tional representation the English part)' system is quite 
unsuitable. The obvious objections to adopting the Swiss 
executive system here are the personal animosity that un¬ 
fortunately divides our two principal parties and the 
necessity for a strong Government. But if Mr. dc Valera 
could be persuaded to take the patriotic course of quitting 
the party arena by becoming President, our politics would 
soon become normal, and an c-xecutivc Government 
representing our principal parties, and not liable to lose 
office if defeated in Parliament, would be in a much 
stronger position to deal with the extreme element than is 
the present Government. 


111 . The First President 

T his brings us to the problem at present agiiating our 
politicians, namely, who is to be ihc first President of 
Eire ? Its solution has not been made easier by the 
publication of the report of the committee on ministerial 
salaries. It recommends that the new President should 
receive a salar)- of £ 1^,000 a year, of which £5,000 would 
be his personal salary and the balance for staff and entertain¬ 
ment, and that the office should carry a pension of £1,200 
a year. Other salaries suggested are £3,000 for the 
Taoiseach or Prime Minister, £2,300 for the Tanaistc or 
Vice-Chairman of the Executive Council, £2,250 for other 
Ministers, £800 for the Leader of the Opposition and £500 
for the leader of the next largest party (Labour), with 
pensions for c-x-Ministers ranging from £300 to £500 a 
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yeat according to years of office. This last tecooinienda- 
tkm, which is retrospective, remedies a crying scandal, as 
it is notorious that several ex-Ministers, after years of dis¬ 
interested national service, arc now very badly off. It is 
naturally difficult for the professional politicians to resist 
the lute of such a glittering presidential salary in a country 
where surtax payers arc almost unknown, and the hope of 
securing a non-political President has therefore receded into 
the distance, if it has not altogether expired. 

In the course of a sermon in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Armagh, on January a. Cardinal MacRory, the venerated 
Catholic Primate of Ireland, made an eloquent plea for 
agreement regarding the election of the first President. 
If possible, he said, the President ought to be agreed upon 
without an election. It would be a ver}' fine thing if this 
could be done. The President, continued the Cardinal, 
would be expected to be outside and above all parties; 
but if he sh<mld be the nominee of a party there would 
always be a danger that he would favour that party. If, 
on the other hand, an agreed candidate could be found 
it would Ik an object lesson in unity and might have far- 
reaching results. No one can doubt the wisdom and 
patriotism of following the Cardinal’s advice. 

As matters stand at present it is still possible that there 
will be a straight fight between two political candidates— 
Mr. Scan T. O’Kclly, the Vice-President of the Executive 
Council and Minister for Local Government, and Alderman 
Alfred Byrne, T.D., the redoubtable Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
The Pine Ciacl and Labour parties might also run candidates 
of their own in the event of a political contest. In such 
an event Ijcncial Scan Macl^in, T.D., whose chief claim 
to fame is the courage and chivalry- he displayed during the 
Anglo-Irish hostilities, has been mentioned as the Fine 
Oacl candidate. A humorous turn has been added to the 
situation by the formation of sm Irish Monarchist party, 
who apparently propose to elect a king, but who have not 
yet disclosed their candidate, though the names of the 
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O’Ccmor Don, descendant of the last High King of Ireland, 
and Lord Inchiqoin, direct descendant of King Brian Botu 
who vanquished the Danes at Gontarf, have been men¬ 
tioned. Another possible starter is Count Taafe, whose 
ancestors fled to Bohemia in the seventeenth century and 
whose family gave distinguished service to the drfunct 
Austrian Empire. Having married a Dublin lady, he 
has recently returned to the home of his ancestors. 

There was some talk of an agreement upon a candidate 
between Mr. Cosgrave and Mr. dc Valera, and it was even 
suggested that a coalition Government was possible, but 
this was immediately denied. Mr. Cosgrave, in a public 
statement on December lo, pointed out that the Dail was 
sharply divided on questions of public policy, such as the 
land annuities dispute, which in essence arose out of the 
Government’s political point of view and their party’s 
need to masquerade before the country as anti-English, 
By what magic process, he asked, would a coalition stop 
this play-acting ? He also denied the charge of hampering 
the Government, declaring that, even if the Opposition 
agreed to refrain from criticising, it would not make the 
Government’s policy workable. There can be no dovibt, 
however, that there are several public men in Ireland who 
belong to no party, any one of whom would fill the position 
of President with dignity and impartiality if the party leaders 
would agree upon his nomination. 

But, when dl is said and done, the ideal solution would 
be the election of Mr. dc Valera himself. Alderman 
Byrne has already announced that if Mr. dc Valera were a 
candidate he personally would not oppose him, and there 
is good reason to believe that Mr. Cosgrave’s party might 
adopt a similar attitude. Whatever Mr. de Valera’s critics 
may say, few Irishmen would dispute that he has the 
dignity and prestige required for the office, and his election 
would fittingly complete his public career. It would, of 
course, involve his withdrawal from party politics, but this 
also would be of advantage to the country, because so long 
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as he remains in the arena there is little chance of any normal 
development of our political life. 

IV, Irelakd and Great Britain 

O UR relations -with Great Britain, however, at last show 
signs of improvement. On January 12 Mr. de Valera 
surprised the Dail by announcing that arrangements had 
been made for a meeting betv’een representatives of the 
two Governments in I.ondon on January 17 to discuss 
outstanding questions which affected the relations between 
the two countries. Although it had been obvious for some 
time that such a discussion was overdue, there had been no 
indication that it was contemplated. This meeting, which 
w’as called on Mr. dc Valera’s initiative, duly took place on 
January 17 and was continued on the two following days. 
The Irish Government were represented by Mr. de Valera, 
Mr. Scan Lemass (Minister for lndustr\' and Commerce), 
Mr. Scan Maclvntcc (Minister for Finance) and Dr. James 
Ryan (Minister for Agriculture), and the British Govern¬ 
ment by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Sir John Simon (Chan¬ 
cellor of the lixchequer), Sir Samuel Hoare (Home 
Secretary) and Mr. Malcolm MacDonald (Dominions 
Sccrctar)). 

On January 19 it was oflkially announced that, while 
no agreement had been reached on the questions discussed, 
these preliminary discussions had proceeded far enough to 
justify a more detailed examination of a number of points 
by the ofiicials of both C>ovcmmcms, and that meanwhile 
any further nrccting of the Ministers would be postponed. 
On his return to Dublin Mr. dc Valera stated that as the 
approach of the two sides to some of the questions raised 
was from diametrically opposite points it would not be 
easy to find agreement; he added, however, that they were 
exploring the whole field and that when the delegations 
met again they should be in a position to discover quickly 
whether an agreement was or was not possible. It is 
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tm<]efstood that the piincipal questions which came under 
review were the partition rf Ireland, the economic relations 
between the two countries, and questions of defence, and 
that both sides displayed a readiness to tty to understand 
each other’s difficulties and to arrive at a solution. Friendly 
personal relations were also fortunately established. 

In effect, the difficulty is not only one of adjustment by 
both sides to the realities of the situation, but also the fact 
that the negotiators arc not free agents. Behind Mr. 
Chamberlain is the sinister shadow of the Orange hooligan, 
and behind Mr. de Valera the equally sinister shadow of the 
Republican gunman. These vile reminders of religious 
cleavage and an evil past unfortunately cannot be exorcised 
or forgotten. Mr. de Valera, for his part, claims that a 
united Ireland is the essential foundation for a real under¬ 
standing between the two countries; Mr. Chamberlain 
politely replies that he can do nothing without the consent 
of Northern Ireland; and Lord Craigavon, nothing loath 
to make political hay while the sun shines, calls a general 
election. Yet Mr. de Valera would readily admit that he 
has no desire to coerce Northern Ireland, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain would probably as quickly agree that nothing would 
please him more than to facilitate Irish reunion. The real 
truth is that the road to Irish unity—and it is a long one— 
lies through London and not through Belfast. Kvery 
improvement in the relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland must eventually have its reactions in Ulster. 

No thinking Irishman will deny that partition outrages 
national sentiment, and that it is both extravagant in 
administration and disastrous for trade and industry. 
Moreover there is undoubtedly a strong feeling of dissatis¬ 
faction in Nothern Ireland with Lord Craigavon’s Govern¬ 
ment. Their autocratic rule, extravagance, lack of enter¬ 
prise and political gerty mandering have disgusted many 
even of their formerly strongest supporters. But that is 
by no means the whole story. The average Ulsterman, no 
matter how much he may criticise his Government, is 
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fimly and qiiitc natuially convinced that die acute dis- 
c<«nfoit of the Craigavon frying pan, to which there is as 
yet no domestic alternative, b infinitely preferable to the dc 
Valera fire. He is loyal in his own way to the Grown; 
all his economic interests demand free trade with Great 
Britain; and he cannot ignore the fact that the Dublin 
Government has deliberately removed every vestige of the 
King’s authority and pursues a consistent policy of violent 
economic nationalism. The result of the Northern Ireland 
election is not therefore in any doubt; for, as Lord Craig¬ 
avon well knows, one blast on Mr. de Valera’s bugle 
horn is worth ten thousand men to him. Mr. de Valera 
is in fact the stoutest bulwark of the present Northern 
Government. Unless he or his successors are prepared 
to conclude a cordial and comprehensive settlement with 
Great Britain, this condition of affairs must continue 
and develop to the serious detriment of both Ireland and 
England. 

The only step that the British Government can usefully 
take at this moment—and it ought to be taken—is to act 
as mediator between Ulster and Ireland, and to express, 
publicly if ncccssaiy, its anxiety for some form of reconcilia¬ 
tion bcti* cen the two parts of this country which would at 
least recognise the juridical unity of all Ireland under the 
Crown. Such an expression of opinion would involve no 
breach of faith and might do much good. 

In an interview with a New York Times representative 
published on January 27, Mr. dc Valera revealed that his 
plan to deal with the problem of partition was to set up, 
over the existing Parliaments in Dublin and Belfast, an 
all-lrcland Parliament, based on proportional representation, 
which would exercise the reserved powers at present 
retained by the British Parliament over Northern Ireland. 
*1 he attitude of the Unionist nunority, he said, had prevented 
good relations between Ireland and Britain in 1914. Were 
they going to stand in the way again in 1958 ? It is hardly 
credible that Mr. dc \ aleta really believes that such a 
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plan vould ot oould bc fotdbly imposed on Northetc 
Ireland under ezistiog conditions. 

As regards the economic dispute there can be no doubi 
that a s^ement is of vital importance to both countries, 
and in this direction at least the civil servants may be able 
to make progress where the politicians fail. Last year the 
Irish visible adverse trade balance rose to the portentous 
hgure of /jai,268,603, which is the highest levd recorded 
since the Irish Free State became a fiscal unit. In a recent 
penetrating analysis of the trade figures, read before the 
Irish Statistical Society, Professor Duncan of Trinity 
College concluded that the net decrease in our foreign 
assets is approximately equivalent to the visible trade debit. 
It is significant that the net balance of foreign assets held 
by the Currency Commission and the joint stock banks 
declined by Some £16,000,000 between December 1952 and 
December 1956. The latest figures show that it is still 
declining. If Professor Duncan is tight, we are in the 
position of a man whose expenditure exceeds his income and 
who is making good the deficit out of a large deposit 
account. It is a procedure that cannot continue in¬ 
definitely, But for the sweepstake receipts, which have 
helped materially to swell our invisible exports, we should 
be in a worse plight. As regards the movement of 
prices, the slight improvement that took place between 
1934 and 1936 has been lost again in 1937 through the more 
rapid rise of import prices than of export prices or internal 
incomes. 

The most remarkable fact of all, however, is that the 
events of the last ten years, catastrophic as they have been 
in some respects, have not seriously altered the character 
of our foreign trade or its relative incidence. During the 
period 1926-31, on the average 68 per cent, of our imports 
consisted of industrial goods more or less ready for con¬ 
sumption. In 1936 the proportion had only fallen by 
five per cent. Moreover the preponderance of live 
animals and manufactures of food and drink in our exports 
T 5*5 
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still continues and is fortunately likely to do so. Nor have 
our imports from Great Britain relatively decreased. In 
1926 our imports through or from that country were 65 per 
cent, of out total imports, and in 19)6 the proportion was 
66 per cent. It would therefore appear that the stupid 
economic war—^the epithet is that of Mr. Lemass, the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce—has hardly affected 
the basic economic relations between the two countries, 
and that if Great Britain ceased to trade with us out future 
would be dark indeed. 

It is also common knowledge that the economic policy 
of the Irish Government is not proceeding according to 
plan. The Insurance Act, passed two years ago, which was 
to create a complete system of Irish commercial insurance, 
has ncv’cr been fully put into force. The industrial alcohol 
factories, established at great expense, have proved veritable 
white elephants. Owing to the rise in the cost of living 
the rate of unemployment relief has had to be increased. 
How far some of the smaller industries set up in remote 
parts of the country will ever become paying propositions 
remains a very doubtful question, ^lorcovc^ the search 
for alternative markets has proved a complete failure. 
During 1957 wc imported from countries other than Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland goods to the value of over 
million, whilst they took from us goods to the 
value of i>arcly million. 

\\ c have, in shon, learnt in the sad school of experience 
that whereas wc arc full) entitled to build up a strongly 
fortified economic frontier, behind which we may fashion 
our industrial life as a national unit, our neighbours arc 
equally entitled to erect barriers against the importation of 
our agricultural produce, the export of which is and must 
remain the basis of our external trade. W e are one of the 
principal creditor countries in the world and Great Britain 
is practically our only debtor. Tlic truth is that Great 
Britain and Ireland arc complementary to one another, and 
their natural necessities arc even now prevailing over 
ja6 
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pdidcal catchwords. They must eventually compel mutual 
accommodation. 

Nor does the need end in the economic field. If our 
farmers have need of the British market, and British manu¬ 
facturers have need of ours, so also we have need of each 
other in the strategic field. As Mr. Lloyd George pointed 
out during the debate on the Irish Treaty in December 
1921, the security of Great Britain depends on what happens 
“ on this breakwater, this advance post, this front trench of 
Great Britain ”. True then, this is much traer now. 
Recent developments of air power have made it even more 
imperative than before that Ireland’s attitude towards the 
defence of these islands should be clearly defined. The speed 
and range of modern aircraft make it possible for a hostile 
European Power to render the English Channel an unsafe 
approach to Great Britain even if control of the sea were 
maintained. In such circumstances, approach would be 
possible only through the Irish Sea or by the Atlantic 
around the Irish coast. Moreover, it is quite conceivable 
that the existing repair bases of the British fleet on the 
south coast of England might become untenable, in whieh 
event the fleet would probably be based on Rosyth, Milford 
Haven, Cork Harbour and Bantry Bay. From these bases 
the western and southern approaches to Great Britain could 
be secured by both air and sea, and the risk of air attack 
on the fleet would be considerably reduced. 

It is therefore vital to Great Britain’s security that British 
forces and ships should be assured of access to the Irish 
harbours, as provided by the Treaty of 1921, in the event of 
war with a continental Power. Such access could no doubt 
be secured bv force of arms at a heavy price, but it could 
not be as cflcctivc as an agreed occupation; the proper 
force to control the surrounding prohibited defence areas 
would then clearly be the Irish army. Better still would 
be an agreement nuking that army fully responsible for the 
land defences of the Irish coast. But this problem of 
defence is by no means one-sided. Ireland cannot aHord 
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to twaintain a. Ifttgc military establishment, and the provision 
of an effective navy is quite impossible. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Mr. de Valera should have 
chosen this moment to send a Minister to Italy, thus 
recognising the conquest of Abyssinia and adopting a 
different policy from that of Great Britain and the other 
Commonwealth States. But it is well to remember that 
in this respect he is only following the policy of other 
small States, and that his action was supported by the 
Opposition and opposed only by the Labour party in 
the Dail. He was also careful to point out that his 
recognition of the Abyssinian conquest was de facto and 
not dt jure. 

As regards defence, however, he has consistently pro¬ 
claimed his willingness to co-operate in a policy that would 
safeguard Great Britain against foreign attack and prevent 
any hostile Power from using Ireland for military or naval 
purposes. He has always recognised that this must be a 
cardinal and essential point of British policy. Speaking in 
the IDail, on June i8, 1956, he went so far as to state that 
cs'cn if Great Britain were declared an aggressor by the 
league of Nations his Government would not attempt to 
apply sanctions against her, and he argued that a planned 
system of mutual defence was vital to both Great Britain 
and Ireland. But he added that this could only be achieved 
if the unity and independence of Ireland were recognised 
and the British garrisons withdrawn from the occupied 
Irish ports. It would nevertheless be verj' foolish to believe 
that agreement on this matter will be easy. Already the 
extreme republican element is on the warpath against a 
settlctticnt, and Miss Mar\' MacSwincy, one of their 
leading spirits, in a furious letter to the press, claims that 
the Ixmdon negotiations arc a frantic effort on the part of 
the British CiovernnKnt to secure a quiescent or actively 
friendly Ireland and Irish conscripts in the next war. Slw 
also denounces any compromise on the question of an Irish 
republic as treason. Yet geography is as inexorable as 
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histoty* and common dsks and aims command collaboration 
between die two countries. 

The time is therefore ripe for a new treaty between Great 
Britain and Ireland, based on a recognition of their mutual 
economic interests and a common policy in defence and 
foreign afiairs. Remission of the disputed land annuities 
might well balance an Irish financial contribution to the 
defence of these islands and an agreement to permit the 
British navy to use our harbours in time of war. Such a 
treaty only requires on the British side a frank admission of 
the equality and independence of the Irish State and an 
expression of the desire for Irish unity, and on the Irish 
side a refusal to allow ancient and barren hatreds to poison 
the wells of truth and common-sense. 

Ireland, 

February 1958. 



THE BOMBING MENACE AND 
A WAY OUT 

By a Corrtsporident 
L A Specific Menace 

O N February a, in response to a Labour intervention 
in the House of Commons, the Foreign Secretary 
disclosed that the Government had set on foot an expert 
enquiry with a view to reopening with other Powers the 
question of a general international agreement to prevent or 
restrict the air bombardment of the civil population. This 
move will be applauded and supported by all men of good 
will. But, as the first reactions in other countries have 
shown, formidable obstacles have to be met. Indeed, it 
may be doubted whether the concept of a universal agree¬ 
ment of the kind proposed is sound as the basis of an 
initial practical effort. For it repeats an assumption whose 
falsity has been at the nx)t of previous disappointments in 
the same held. 

The assumption is that the menace of the air is a general 
menace, with no specific point or points of origin^ or, 
at least, none acknowledged explicitly—a dehumanised 
menace of the same order as cholera or bubonic plague or 
any other natural calamity. That it is a menace specifically 
ItKaliscd in its source, that there arc only a few danger 
spots, a few definite quarters from wliich it looms, that 
the measures necessary' to cope with it arc not general 
^t partiiular and specialised measures : these things may 
be fairly well undcrstcxHl by all intelligent people, but the 
understanding has not yet been reflected in international 
aaion. 
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The problem was approached at Geneva between 1952 
and 1934 as a general one. It was discussed bf the repre¬ 
sentatives of sixty States. The discussion came to nothing. 
That was not surprising. The multiplicity of cooks spoilt 
what might have been a palatable broth. 

The idea that it was the British reservation in favour of 
bombing “ for police purposes in certain outlying regions ” 
which led to the failure to prohibit bombing altogether 
has been sedulously fostered, but is unsustainable. The 
British Government was ready to withdraw the proviso 
if it proved an obstacle to agreement. An announcement 
to that effect was made by Mr. Eden in the House of 
Commons on July j, 1933. Two years later, on July 11, 
1955, he pointed out that only four hours’ time in three 
years’ work at Geneva was taken up by this particular 
question. “ The truth is ”, he said, “ that that reservation 
never had the smallest international significance 

The problem simply did not lend itself to treatment by 
way of international mass meeting; nor is it likely to do so 
now. It is an individual, a particular problem, not a 
general one. That this is so will be apparent from some 
quite recent history. 

We, in Great Britain, have been inferior in air strength, 
including bombing strength, to a number of other Powers 
from 1920 onwards. In November 1927, for instance, 
France had nearly twice as many first-line aircraft—1,350 
to our 730. In February 1934 she had slightly increased 
her superiority, having 1,650 machines to our 830.* 
Yet we did not worry particularly. 

Our outlook changed, however, in the autumn of 1954, 
when it became known that Germany was beginning to 
rearm in the air. “ His Majesty’s Government ”, said 
Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons on November 28, 

• The corresponding figures at the close of 1957 were approximately 
2,100 French and z.ofo British first-line aircrafi, i,)42 of the latter 
b^g the metropolitan air force. Germany, according to an estimate 
in ctK technical journal, Intrravia, had 1,900 ntst-linc aircraft in October 
> 9 ) 7 . 
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19)4, "are determined in no conditions to accept any 
position of infcriotity in regard to what air force may be 
raised by Germany in the future Yet we had lost no 
sleep when France and some other countries were far 
superior to us. Could the truth that the air menace is a 
particular menace be more clearly adnoitted ? 

When, in March 1935, Herr Hitler made his famous 
declaration that Germany had already reached parity with 
us in the air, the air menace for us suddenly assumed bodily 
shape and form. We took up the challenge. We began 
to rearm in the air, and to organise measures of passive 
anti-aircraft protection. We rearmed and organised for 
defence. Our purpose was to safeguard out homeland 
from air attack, and from air attack directed from one 
well-defined quarter. True, that purpose might have to 
be attained by counter-attacking the quarter in question, 
but still the purpose would have been defence. We 
wanted, in short, to ensure that a particular neighbour 
kept his bombers at home, so fat as we were concerned. 

We sought to meet the menace by the appropriate 
counter-measures to Germany’s measures, that is, by 
intensive rearming in the air, and especially in the building 
of bombing machines. This meant adopting what may 
be called the war method of dealing with the situation, as 
contrasted with the peace method that we and other Powers 
had been pursuing at Geneva for three years. In doing 
so wc profited by our war experience in the technique of 
national defence. The war method that wc adopted was 
in fact the win-thc-war system of 1914-18, brought up 
to date. 

That system embraced the work in the field and the 
work in the factories. This country, like other countries, 
became a hive of war industry. Everything was sub¬ 
ordinated to the need for producing armaments in vast 
quantities and in the minimum of time. Factories and 
plants were run up, like American cities, almost over¬ 
night, or were diverted from making plough-shares to 
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f palring swords, £tom turning out pianos, motor-cars and 
what-not to taming out armaments. The whole country’s 
productive a^dty was subjected to a win-the-war regime. 
W ith the hour, too, came the man whom the hour ne^ed. 
There emerged the win-the-war Minister, tirdcss, ruthless, 
riding rough-shod over weaker brethren. ‘ Round him he 
collected win-the-war business magnates, men of his own 
kidney, hard-headed men, totalitarian in spirit as he. 
Between them all they hustled the nation into lethal activity. 
They delivered the goods. Their achievement was the 
more remarkable because it was accomplished in the face 
of the handicap imposed by current warlike operations, 
air raids, and so on. 

Modem technique can improve on the methods of 
1914-18. Then, the productive part of the win-the-war 
process went on simultaneously with the other and grimmer 
part, the fighting in the field. The innovation is the 
separation of the two parts. We have learnt that they 
need not be concurrent, that the first can be put in opera¬ 
tion in peace. The machinery devised and, so to speak, 
kept in cold storage for war can be taken out and set in 
motion long before zero hour. 

There is nothing new in this development, of course, 
in so far as it reproduces, though on a greater scale, the 
preparations for war that have always been common. 
What is novel is the diversion of industry, in peace-time, 
from civil to military activity, in accordance with plans 
conceived in relation to a war emergency. The reserves 
of war production are mobilised in advance of the reserves 
of war personnel. War begins in the workshops before 
it begins in the field. 

The heart of this competition in industrial effort is a 
bid to call your competitor’s bluff. Of course he may not 
be bluffed. He may decide to go on and risk a gambler’s 
throw. Then, your mass-produced squadrons come into 
play. By their use you tc^ him that two can play the 
game. You give as much as or mote than you get. You 
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show him that the bomb is a boomerang. Your hope is 
that before long he will leam that his best policy is to 
keep his bombers at home. Ex bypotbesi you ate willing 
to keep yours at home, for your object is defence. 

Now, if by the way of tribulation he and you arrive at 
a position in which you arc both willing to keep your 
bombers at home, you are exactly where you wotild be 
if you agreed to do so in the first instance without all 
that pother. You have reached by a roimdabout and 
very costly way the very point at which the peace method 
starts. 

The adoption of the war method of dealing with the 
menace can be justified only if if is regarded as a means 
to an end. War is the greatest enemy of the freedom 
that wc arm to defend. Tire end is the creation of con¬ 
ditions in which the adoption of the peace method becomes 
possible—though that docs not mean in the least that 
thereafter all air defences can be scrapped. The peace 
method is clearly the method that should commend itself 
to a State that had testified to its belief in the limitation of 
armaments and {inter alia) the prohibition or regulation of 
bombing by international agreement, to the extent of dis¬ 
arming to the edge of risk in order to further the attain¬ 
ment of those objects. For such a State, rearmament is 
obviously necessary and fully justified; but it must be a 
regrettable necessity, a dark path to be trodden in the hope 
that at the end lies, not war, but a settlement. 

That, indeed, is true of any and every kind of rearmament 
in countries that do not make a fetish of war. It is especially 
true of air amument. Here, more than in the other spheres 
of defence, it should Ixr apparent to the man in the street 
that the rearming, though it may include preparations for 
offensive anion, is most fully justified when it all leads to 
nothing; tor nothing is an admirable result when the 
alternative is the penetrating raid. The most perfect 
defence caiuiot guarantee absolute protection against air 
attack. There can be no line of impregnable batdements 
5J4 
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io the douds. Intetceptot squadrons cannot be the same 
suie shield that battleships are at sea. The preparations, 
however costly, which are made to meet possible air 
aggression may be most successful where they seem to be 
nugatory. 


II. Active and Passive Defence 

1 0GICALLY, a bilateral agreement with Germany for 
ithe total prohibition, or, failing that, the restriction of 
air bombardment, should be the end of our present inten¬ 
sive rearming. It is doubtful, however, whether we are 
as yet in a position to negotiate with that country on such 
terms. 

We are more vulnerable than Germany. We present in 
south-east England a target which is more open to air 
attack from Germany than is any similarly important 
region in Germany to attack from this country. Our first 
need, therefore, before we can strike a bargain on even 
terms, is so to organise our anti-aircraft defences, including 
the preparedness of the civil population, as to make it 
evident that we are fully able to protect ourselves in any 
event.* 

A great effort in this direction is now being made, 
though in many respects w’c arc woefully behindhand. It 
is open to question, moreover, w'hcthcr due perspcaive 
has been maintained in attending to the various aspects of 
anti-air-raid defence. Indeed, Lord Trenchard has raised 
the question whether too much attention was not being 
paid to precautions against gas attack. There was, he 
suggested, a far greater danger of panic and material 
damage from high-explosive and incendiary bombs. That, 
too, is substantially the conclusion of Dr. Hyde and Mr. 
Nuttall in their book, Air Dtjenct and tht Civil Population. 

That is not to say that the time and effort devoted 
to gas-proofing and similar w'ork have been mis-spent. 
* Sec the article on Tht Air and tit Otn^tn, above, p. *i 7 > 
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Evetything depends oa die circumstances. Ptecaudoas that 
may be oflitde use where a high degree of concentxadon 
of gas is present may be fiilJy adequate against mild gas 
attacks. It does not fblloar, obviously, that because 
measures are not effeedve in one locality they will be 
valueless in another. May it not prove, however, unduly 
pessimisdc to assume that the Geneva Gas Protocol 
of June 1925, to which Great Britain and Germany are 
parties and which bans the use of poison gas, will be a 
dead letter ? 

The dispersion of armament factories and the organisa¬ 
tion of alternative channels of transport and communica¬ 
tion are other means of minimising the disastrous con¬ 
sequences of a successful raid on focal points or other 
important objectives. Whether all the arrangements made 
in this connection arc beyond criticism is, it must be con¬ 
fessed, open to some doubt. Mr. Richard Acland drew 
attention in the Mouse of Commons on December 6, 1936, 
to the concentration at Coventry of four of the shadow 
acro-enginc factories, a successful raid on which might 
therefore have far-reaching consequences. The reply, 
that the shadow-factories must be near the motor firms 
which managed them, was hardly convincing. Again, 
on November 16,1957, Mr. Oliver Simmonds characterised 
as inconceivable folly, in the light of the ait menace, the 
siting at Birmingham of the Austin shadow factory' with 
its 17J acres under one roof. “If that factory had been 
built in Germany ”, he said, “ it would have consisted of 
about JO buildings, too yards apart, each with its own 
air-raid shelter". 

Our main defence may yet prove to be the bomber. 
\X c must be able not only to protect ourselves, but also 
to hit back, and to hit back harder, if possible, than the 
enemy can hit us. That this is recognis^ by the Govern¬ 
ment is evident from the fact that the bomber squadrons 
in our honx defence force number 68 as compa^ with 
®**^y 5® fighter squadrons. The quality is good. Our 
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Bzttks, Bicabams, WeUesIej^s, Harrows, and Wdiingtons, 
and their probable replacements, should not fear com¬ 
parison wi^ anything which Germany can produce. Wc 
beat Germany to the wail in engine power in 1917^18. 
Wc can do so again. 

We ate, however, undoubtedly still far from being able 
to strike an equal bargain if comparative vulnerability is 
to be taken as the basis of approach. Our means of 
defence, passive and active, must all be improved. We 
must not let our aircraft production lag behind schedule. 
That it does lag behind, there is little room for doubt 
Wc are still further behind in the field of passive protec¬ 
tion. Until wc arc in a stronger defensive position wc 
cannot expect to strike a favourable bargain with a Power 
organised to the last man in protective measures, and 
geographically less vulnerable than we are. 


III. A Ban on Bombing 

S uppose wc attain, or bid fair to attain, a position of 
parity in defence and countet-atuck. What should 
be the scope of the desired settlement ? 

A bilateral agreement to prohibit bombing altogether 
would />r//va facie be the answer. It would be open, how¬ 
ever, to the objection that the result would be to release 
for use on other fronts the bombing strength which 
Germany would othciwisc have thrown against us; and 
through our guarantees to France and Belgium—leaving 
aside any broader commitments or interests—wc arc inti¬ 
mately concerned in the fate of those fronts. Germany 
would be free, for instance, to turn her full bombing power 
against France, assuming France to be out ally. That 
difficulty could be overcome if France were also a party 
to the agreement to ban bombing. But for France 
precisely the same problem would arise in relation to her 
eastern commitments. Gearly some arrangement embrac¬ 
ing all Germany’s neighbours w'ould be necessary if 
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Czechoslovakia ot Poland were not to suffer as a result 
of any western pact of the kind. 

AltcriMtivcly, the ban on bombing might be combined 
with a measure of proportional air disarmament that would 
leave the margin of each participating country’s strength 
available for other employment approximately as it was 
before. If, for instance, Germany’s total bombing force 
were reduced by the proportion that otherwise would 
have been at her disposal for use against us, no surplus 
would be released for use against other Powers. The 
Anglo-German naval agreement of June 1955 might 
serve as a precedent, in principle at least, for a corre¬ 
sponding bilateral agreement for the limitation of air 
establishments. 

If neither of these proposals proved to be practicable, 
and if all that were attainable were an agreement confined 
to bombing, we should have, it seems, to rest content with 
some less ambitious scheme than complete prohibition. 
The possibility of some arrangement based on the differ¬ 
entiation of objectives might then be explored. It would 
leave legitimate objeaives still liable to bombardment in 
a belligerent’s territory and would not, therefore, be open 
to the objection that it would turn the weight of the 
enemy’s attack upon the former’s allies. 

VC‘hat arc the legitimate objectives of air attack ? They 
were defined in the draft rules of air warfare which were 
prepared by a commission of jurists, representing Great 
Britain, the United States, France, Italy, Japan and the 
Netherlands, at The Hague in 1912-25! but which have 
never been incorpf)ratcd in an international convention. 

Article 24 of the draft rules forbade aerial bombardment 
unless it were directed at a militaiy objeaive, which it 
detined as: 

MtUtary forces; military works; military csublishmcnts or 
depdts; factories constituting important and well-known centres 
in the manufacture of arms, ammunition or distinctively 
mflitan’ supplies; lines of communication or transportation used 
for military purposes. 
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Now, it would obviously be unwise to assume that these 
vould be the only objectives actually to be attacked in a 
future war. Commercial docks and harbours are also 
probable targets; so, too, is merchant shipping. They 
vould hardly be spared by a belligerent who saw his own 
sea-borne commerce brought to a standstill, his own docks 
and harbours idle, as the result of the strangle-hold of an 
enemy’s blockade. Railway junctions and terminals, even 
if not used for military purposes, would also be an obvious 
objective. 

Whether, in addition, urban centres would be attacked 
for the express purpose of terrorising the civilian popula¬ 
tion and affecting their morale is perhaps open to question. 
Attacks for such a purpose w'ere specifically prohibited by 
the draft air warfare rules quoted above. They would be 
bad propaganda for the Government that authorised them. 
Public opinion throughout the world would be shocked. 
If, in addition, the subjects of a strong neutral Power, 
such as the United States, were killed in a raid that was 
palpably unjustified on any direct military grounds, a high 
price might have to be paid by the State responsible. 
The maritime events that drew the United States into the 
ring of Germany’s enemies in April 1917 nray have their 
counterpart some day in the air; and that possibility 
should be a deterrent influence against indiscriminate air 
bombardment. 

The blow at morale, the attempt to terrorise, would 
more probably be seen as an incident of attacks that were 
prima facie permitted by the rule of the militar)' objective. 
Such objectives cannot be bombed in centres of population 
without resultant loss of life and property in the vicinity. 
Indeed, in “ pattern ” bombing there must always be a 
substantial proportion of mis-hits, and mis-hits in a town 
mean slaughter. The magnitude of the slaughter varies 
with the circumstances. It is the greater, naturally, when 
the town attacked is outside the theatre of operations, 
and its inhabitants are going about their daily lives in 
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homes, offices, factories and streets. The cuctunstances 
there are essentially different from those of a town dose 
to the front, from which most civilians would probably 
have been evacuated. 

The commission of jurists already referred to pr(qx>sed 
that the bombardment of cities, towns, villages, dw^ings 
or buildings not in the immtMatt neighbourhood of the opera¬ 
tions of land Jorets should be prohibited. Where (it was 
proposed) nditary objectives were so situated that they 
could not be bombed without the indiscriminate bom¬ 
bardment of the civil population, the aircraft must abstain 
from bombardment. This provision was meant to be a 
protertion for civil populations behind the front, but it 
makes the decision whether to bomb or to abstain too 
subjective and uncertain. The effect, moreover, would 
be to accord sanctuary in many instances to military 
objectives (for instance, munition factories) behind the 
lines. Where military interest clashes with humanitarian 
interest, too many examples show which is likely to be 
served first in war-time. A possible line of escape would 
be a mutual undertaking not to maintain military objec¬ 
tives, such as aircraft factories or munition works, within 
pracribed zones containing heavy concentrations of civil 
population. 

No rule of warfare is without objections, or incapable 
of evasion. Tlic Red C ross rules have nOt proved so, yet 
wc do not therefore abandon them. It is not even simple 
to define " the imnKdiatc neighbourhood of the operations 
of land forces ”, if the 1925 formula were adopted. But 
what has been suggested here might serve at least as the 
starting-point for discussion and possible settlement of 
the ait-l>ombing tjuestion as far as Great Britain and 
Germany arc concerned. The difficulties in the way arc 
not insuperable if the parties do not want them to be 
insuperable. \\ c can only proceed cautiously, and^ to 
begin with, bilaterally. The idea that everything mint 
be done at once, tltat a settlement must be comprehensive, 
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is laxgdy to Nstne for the foilute to do anything at all. It 
is all too likdy to pioye the stumbling block in the way of 
the British Government’s latest efforts. 

But would a settlement of this particular question be 
of any use ? Would a restrictive rule, a self-denying ordi¬ 
nance of the kind suggested be observed in practice? 
Would it be worth anything? That it might be dis¬ 
regarded by a hard-driven nation whose back was to the 
wall does not condemn it. Its mutual advantage in all 
normal circumstances would be apparent. Its effect in 
reducing the magnitude of the most terrible menace that 
threatens civilisation should conunend it to all nations of 
good will. It would be in the air a charter of protection 
for non-combatants parallel to the submarine rules at sea. 
It has not been thought waste of time and paper to make 
those rules. Why should corresponding rules for the ait 
be hopeless from the first ? No nation that adopted them 
need neglect its material defence in the ait or on the 
ground. 

The gist of the problem may be summed up in a few 
. sentences. The air menace is a particular and localised, 
not .a general, evil; hence any agreement to mitigate it 
should be on a bilateral rather than a general basis. Before 
that treatment is applied, however, the States concerned 
should be more or less on a footing of equality. For a 
State that has neglected its air defences and is geographi¬ 
cally more vulnerable than the menacing State, the first 
thing neccssaiy^, therefore, is a campaign of intensive 
rearming and other defensive measures. But the end of 
those measures should be a negotiated agreement to pro¬ 
hibit or to restrict air bombing. The danger that an 
agreement prohibiting ait bombing might enable the 
menacing State to mass greater air strength against other 
States would be obviated either if the agreement provided 
for a measure of proportional disarmament, or if parallel 
agreements were made between the other States in ques¬ 
tion and the menacing State. An agreement to restria, 
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aot to prohibit, bombing might be easier to attain, and 
wonld not react adversely on the other States. Sod an 
agreement might be based, with some variation, on a 
rule proposed by the commission of jurists at The 
Hague in 19Z3. Air armaments and air drfences would 
still be necessary as a reinsurance. No scheme could be 
watertight, but the effort would be well worth making. 
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I. A Changed Outlook 

I NDIAN political thinking has undergone a notable 
transformation in recent weeks. The change is directly 
traceable to the acceptance of ministerial office by the 
Indian National Congress, and indircedy to the inherent 
merits of the reforms; for it has now been proved beyond 
doubt that wide and real powers have been transferred. 
Additional factors have been a deepening appreciation of 
the sinister activities of totalitarian States in Europe and 
the Far East, and a vague apprehension that in future 
world developments India may still be regarded as a 
conqueror’s prize. 

Public opinion has slowly but firmly advanced in favour 
of the reforms. While no one admits that the new con¬ 
stitution meets Indian aspirations, nearly all arc impressed 
with the reality of provincial autonomy. Indian Ministers 
now recognise that they themselves arc responsible for 
“ law and order ”, that fateful phrase which has meant so 
much in recent Indian experience and has hitherto been 
generally .regarded as an inseparable adjunct of an alien 
bureaucracy. Responsibilities of office have brought home 
to Congress men that the maintenance of law and order 
is essential under any Government, whatever its political 
complexion may be. In Madras, the United Provinces, 
and clscwhtrc, the Congress Ministries have clearly indi¬ 
cated their intention to enforce the law against the preach¬ 
ing of violence and communal incitement; and the measure 
of this advance in Indian thinking is emphasised by the 
action of the upper hierarchy of the Congress organisation 
in pointing out that Ministers must ineviubly uphold the 
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law. This constitutional r6le is something cxitiidy new 
for the Congress party, and the result proves the rigiUMn 
of foe decision which resulted in the transfer of law and 
order to responsible Indian Governments. 

The Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, recently remarked in an 
address at Calcutta that the practical experieoce of pro¬ 
vincial autonomy during the past few months had alt^y 
manifested its great possibilities. He contended that the 
working of the scheme had shown the sincerity of the 
British anxiety to further the development of democratic 
institutions in India, and the readiness of the provincial 
Governors and of the services to lend all the assistance in 
their power to the new Ministries. That the Governors 
and the services have fully collaborated with the Ministries 
is admitted, notwithstanding the difficulties that formerly 
characterised relations between the British authorities and 
the Congress party. Some Congress Ministers have less 
praise for subordinate officials, claiming that they show 
no enthusiasm for the new Governments; but in the 
mam the change-over from bureaucracy to popular govern¬ 
ment has been made with great smoothness. Far-reaching 
political repercussions there have been, but not enough 
has been made of the faa that the control of territories, 
in some cases larger than Kuropcan countries, has changed 
hands with complete tranquillity. 

It would, however, be unwise to minimise the diffi¬ 
culties that lie ahead. Many serious and some dangerous 
problems await solution. Under the new regime, old 
problems have been presented in a fresh guise. Com- 
murtoliam is intensified, agrarian discontent and labour 
agitation are growing. lixtremists and socialists are tend- 
tng more and more towards communism; moderates are 
becoming more conser\'ative; the divisions within the 
Congress pany arc becoming more acute, and Left-wing 
etements would probably enter the political field on their 
own account if Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru were ptqwrcd to 
abandon Kis allegiance to Mahatma Gandhi, which is not 
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likely. In ceoent yeais the Congress patty has maintainec 
a floid htmogenehy, chiefly because it has been the majT 
medium foi ^e ei^tession of nationalism and theories ol 
political liberty. The unity of the organisation has always 
surprised the outside observer, who fltiled to understand 
how industrialists and peasants, millowners and socialists, 
illiterates and intellectuals, communists and conservatives, 
could sink their individual political and economic difler- 
ences in the interests of the broader cause of constitutional 
freedom. To some extent the grant of provincial autonomy 
has begun the work of disintegrating the Congress party 
along economic lines, although no one at this stage would 
predict that its existing unity will not be artiflcially upheld 
for some years to come. But the new tendencies are 
significant as indicating that in India, as elsewhere in the 
world, economic causes will ultimately create political 
parties. 


II. Peasant Unrest 

I T is now fairly cleat that the great political party of 
the futtire will be the one that unifies the peasants and 
sets them on the long road that leads to their economic 
emancipation. The leaders of such a party will have no 
easy task, as Congress leaders are already beginning to 
see. While in the past the extremists have simplified the 
agrarian problem as meaning simply the disgorging of 
privileges by vested interests, they have already found out 
under provincial autonomy that agricultural revenue is 
the virtual basis of Indian economics and that the existing 
system is extremely difficult to alter. Short of a revolu¬ 
tion, which would leave the ultimate stams of the peasants 
worse than it now is, the best that can at present be done 
is to readjust rents and revenue, making their incidence 
less heavy on those who now suffer most. That is what 
is being done by the Congress Ministries, who promised 
to do much more. But the realities of office have proved 
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conclusively to G>ngfcss men that in the sphete of econo¬ 
mics much of what they preached while roaming the 
political wilderness is wholly impracticable, and it is to 
their credit that on many points they are now hannonising 
their policies to actual conditions. 

The most significant development since the inauguration 
of provincial autonomy has been the growth of the kisan 
(peasant) movement. Years of political propaganda, 
carried out chiefly by the Congress party, have led the 
peasants to believe that remarkable economic changes 
would automatically come about when the party assumed 
administrative power. The party has accepted office, and 
the status of the agriculturists is largely unaffected. This 
has naturally led to questionings among the peasants, and 
has even brought them into the political limelight in a 
manner wholly new for India. 

The claim is frequently made that the reforms have had 
no influence upon the peasant mind, but it is also true that 
(hngress thinking is now stronger in the villages than it 
has ever been. The prjlitical education of the peasants, 
however, has been undertaken almost entirely by those 
who hold extreme economic theories. Marches of peasants 
upon Nagpur and Patna may have been inspired by in¬ 
digested political theory, but Congress leaders to-day recog¬ 
nise that these demonstrations have both a political and 
an economic significance. Congress Ministers and such 
leaders as Pandit Nehru have been forced to respond to 
the overtures of the peasants, who have assembled in 
thousands in village areas to press their grievances. It 
was only natural that they should present their problems 
to those who have long promised to solve them. 

That tlwy have serious economic grievances is univer¬ 
sally admitted, but their redress is no easy task. In Bihar 
a compnjmisc has been reached between landlord and 
tenant; in the Central Provinces a permanent reduction 
in land revenue has already been effected; but in the 
United Provinces, where the problem is most acute, the 
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best th«t can be done at this stage is to examine the problem 
with a view to eradicating the mote serious gnevances. 

It remains to be seen whether the patience of the peasants 
will await an evolutionary process of reform. It would 
be no revolution against the Congress attitude if the 
peasants demanded far-reaching rights immediately; Con¬ 
gress spokesmen foolishly promised them in the days when 
they held no responsibility. Liberals and Moderates, 
including many of the more reasonable v^emmdars (land- 
owners), agree that readjustments in rent and revenue are 
necessary, and doubtless the solution of the problem lies 
that way. But extremer elements continue to stir up the 
peasants, who in any event believe that more ought to be 
done for them by the patty which promised to do it. 
Their movement, the KJsan Sabha, is growing in strength 
and importance, and is embarrassing the Congress party, 
particularly in Bihar. The fact that some of the peasant 
organisers ace Congress men does not lessen the political 
disunity of the Congress patty, and the Working Com¬ 
mittee has clearly stated the need for disciplinary action 
against party members whose aaivities run counter to the 
authoritative policy of the Congress Ministers. That 
policy has naturally been modified since the party took 
office. Expropriation as a solution for the agrarian 
problem is no longer in the official vocabulary of the 
party leaders; they talk to-day of compensation, but admit 
that it cannot be put into effect without extreme difficulty. 

The Congress Ministries have clearly declared their 
intention to tackle the problem. While there arc many 
obstacles to direct relief in the form of reductions in rent 
and revenue, the hope is expressed that indirect methods 
may aid the cultivators by enabling them to get the most 
out of their land. This constructive policy lacks those 
spectacular features which are nomuUy expected from Con¬ 
gress activities. It is a slow process in India to entice 
the peasant to use better seed, to improve his livestock, 
and to co-operate in the cultivation of small holdings— 
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these being among die proposals of Congiess Mintt> 
tjjes. llie ay fot teduced tent may not be appeased by 
bettex marketing conditions and easier agxicokt^ finance. 
But such developments, along with moderate adjustments 
of revenue and tent which will neither hinder the industry 
nor embarrass the land-owner, arc about the only immediate 
means that can be devised to help the culdvators. 

III. pRoviNciAi, Progress 

T he general attitude towards the working of pro¬ 
vincial autonomy is that the Ministers arc seriously 
endeavouring to serve the people and arc honestly seeking 
to do so within the terms of the constitution. Some 
cynics now point out that the Congress leaders appear to 
have abandoned their intention to “ wreck ” the Act, 
although it would be unwise to assume that Congress 
thinking in any way accepts the present constitution as a 
final solution of the Indian problem. While some Ministers 
state that their inability to do more for the people is mainly 
due to the limitations of the Act, the argument hardly 
holds water. It is a fact that financial limitations hinder 
Ministers from fulfilling their elcaoral promises, but the 
money available now is not less than it has been in the 
past, and it shows signs of expanding in the future. 

It is, however, conceded that the Congress Ministers in 
particular face exceptional difficulties, many of thcm'the 
creation of the Congress movement itself. They are now 
paying for the years of barren opposition in which their 
patty indulged. Not only are the Ministers embarrassed 
by their own propagandist record; they arc hampered by 
a lack of administrative experience as the result of their 
refusing to accept responsibility under the earlier reforms. 
It is one of the tragedies of Indian political life to-day that 
Liberals, Moderates, and others well versed in adminis¬ 
tration and government were ruthlessly discarded by the 
electors in fisvout of men whose «oatn co ntri b ution to 
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pditks had been the pteachbg of native docttines. 
Thus, idiile Congtess Ministexs axe anxiousty striving to 
make headway against their own |>ast, the atmosphere m 
which riiey work is over-charged with political tension. 

This is especially true of the United Provinces, where 
agrarian unrest, labour discontent and peculiar economic 
conditioas aggravate the complexities of administration. 
The view has long been held that the success or failure of 
the reforms in the United Provinces will spell their success 
or failure in the country as a whole. The region is the 
home of intellectual revolutionaries, who have been active 
in recent years in promulgating the communist theory. 
While the Ministry is regarded as inclining to the Right in 
Congress politics, it is understood to be subjected to much 
pressure from the Left. It is clear, however, that since his 
party accepted office even Pandit Nehru has modified his 
views. While he thinks that the economic revolution in 
which he believes must inevitably come, he is apparently 
prepared at this stage to confine his energies to seeing that 
the peasants do not relapse into the torpor from which 
they have been aroused, mainly by the Congress party. 
But lesser agents of the party take no such realistic view, 
and arc gready embarrassing the Ministry by their activities 
among the peasants and the industrial workers of Cawn- 
porc. While much of what they preach had, not long 
ago, the stamp of approval from the Congress party, their 
policies to-day make the usk of the Ministers extremely 
difficult. 

Added to these propagandists are a group of men, 
recendy released from prison by the Congress Ministers, 
who have stumped the countryside urging violence and 
generally disturbing the pladd lives of the people. The 
Ministry has been forced to make it clear that action will 
be taken against such agitators, and this has come as a 
severe blow to those who believed that subversive propa¬ 
ganda could be carried out with impunity under the 
Congress Government. 
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The piovincial Ministty is sincerely endeavoudog to 
give effect to its election promises, but the complexity of 
the economic problem may frustrate efforts to fulfil with 
moderation the high hopes that political extremists have 
conjured up. On taking ofiice the Ministry decided to 
meet its pledges to the peasants by suspending arrears of 
rent. This was construed by the peasants as implying 
that they need pay no more rent, an understandable assump¬ 
tion by an illiterate body of men who had, in the past, 
been encouraged to support movements in favour of non¬ 
payment of rent and revenue. An ironic situation thus 
arose in which Congress leaders who had in the old days 
openly favoured non-payment of rent were obliged to face 
the people and appeal for rent payments. The Ministers 
informed the public that they worked under limitations, 
asked for time to redress the economic grievances of the 
province, and urged the peasants to observe the existing 
laws until they could be modified by the Congress party. 

The task of the Ministry is further complicated by the 
activities of reactionary individuals who preach class 
hatred and encourage communal tension, both in the 
towns and in the countryside. The belief is held by 
Ministers that with the increase in strength of the Con¬ 
gress party new and undesirable elements have crept into 
the organisation and arc urging violent methods within a 
movement which has long prided itself on its non-violent 
policy. 

Similar prtiblcms face the Congress Ministries in other 
provinces. The general tendency has been to move with 
caution, as the majority of Ministers belong to the less 
extreme schwl of political thought. In the North West 
Frontier Province, the Ministry is distinctive in that it 
consists of Congress Moslems. While showing nothing 
of the intellectual approach to politics that marks the 
attitude of the Hindu Congress men, the Moslems of the 
frontier have a keen regard for the traditional character¬ 
istics of their people. TTius Congress policy is likely to 
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be impfcmented with a genuine regard for frontier con¬ 
ditions. 

In the Central Provinces, the agrarian problem is much 
less acute. While the Ministers have already announced a 
permanent reduction in land revenue to the txnefit of many 
cultivators, their approach to the land question is one of 
cautious reform. In Bihar the peasants have shown even 
greater vigour in pressing their demands than elsewhere, 
and their activities have greatly embarrassed the Ministry, 
as well as the Congress organisation as a whole. But a 
tactful Governor and moderately inclined Ministers are 
believed to be handling the problem with wisdom. In 
the Punjab, where the Congress writ does not tun, con¬ 
ditions are settling into an administrative routine, although 
communal tension gives cause for great anxiety. The 
intensification of communalism is everywhere apparent, 
and although an agreement between the main communities 
is insistently demanded there is no indication that it will 
be accomplished. 


IV. Liberalism and E.xtremism 

AS a w'holc, the provincial picture may be regarded 
,/\with satisfaction. If Ministers can secure adequate 
financial assistance from the central government there is 
every’ indication that they will settle down to constructive 
administrative policies. Political extremism, rife in so 
many parts of the country, is being toned down among 
those now w'ielding authority, although there is still a 
tendency for the press to treat political opponents with 
intolerance. This was reflected during the annual con¬ 
vention of tlic All-India Liberal Federation, when much 
abuse was poured on an organisation that has played a 
significant part in the constitutional evolution of the 
country. 

It is dear that something akin to jealousy inspires these 
Congress attacks on Liberals, for it is widely recognised 
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diat the libend party cootains nmch talent True to die 
traditions of liboalism, these leaders themselves show no 
intolerant spirit. They have the courage of their convic¬ 
tions and support many unpopular causes on grounds of 
principle. At a time when Congress men are urging 
rejection of the federal aspect of the constimtion, Lib^s 
have clearly set their face against wrecking tactics. They 
claim that federation, like provincial autonomy, should be 
utilised to the fullest advantage. They recognise that 
“ this method has the further commendation in its favour 
that it will be mote easy to persuade the British Parliament 
to make amendments of the Act than if a destructive policy 
were attempted 

Among recent visitors to the country has been Lord 
Lothian, who has enquired widely into the functioning of 
the new Ministries. His sympathetic attitude to the whole 
Indian problem is everywhere accepted, and mote than 
casual interest was taken in his numerous conversations 
with Pandit Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi. While some 
Indian commentators have been inclined to give more 
significance to the visit than was possibly imagined by 
Lord Lothian himself, it is patent enough that his dis¬ 
cussions with leaders of all political persuasions have had 
beneficial influences. 

The future intentions of the Gmgress party have been 
greatly obscured by the acceptance of responsibility. While 
the ultimate goal of national independence remains the 
same, uncertainty now exists regarding the best means of 
achieving it. The conflict has been changed from one 
between Indians and the British authorities into one 
between the confliaing elements within the Congress 
party itself. The socialists and communists seek sanction 
for their aaivities by deepening their hold upon the 
masses, but the Right-wing sections of the party appear 
to think that power should continue to vest in the middle- 
class elements, buttressed by capitalist support. 

In cfiiKt, the struggle is now between a Congress patty 
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c(»iq>osed vwted interests and a Congress party of 
peasants and workers. The final objecdre of both groups 
is mudi dte same. The extremists would like to quicken 
the pace to dieit goal, while the moderate sections, headed 
by Mahatma Gandhi, are willing at this stage to do what 
th^ can to improve the lot of the people while keeping 
the party as a whole representative of all those who sub> 
scribe to rutionalism. Pandit Nehru is in a peculiar posi¬ 
tion, having accommodated his theories for the time being 
to the constitutional situation, although he still aims at 
securing greater unity among the masses for developing 
the struggle against “ imperialism 

V. India’s Outlook on the World 

I NDIANS ate now, however, distinguishing between 
the different forms of imperialism apparent in the world 
to-day. They are closely watching developments in the 
Near East and in Europe, and are extremely apprehensive 
of the attitudes shown by Japan and Italy. Recent events 
in Abyssinia, China, and Spain have convinced thinking 
Indians that there is something worse in the world than 
British imperialism as they know it. Their attitude 
towards totalitarian States is one of downright condemna¬ 
tion. The Indian-owned press is severe in its criticisms 
of Japan and Italy, whose aggressive ambition has tended 
to introduce a new perspective on the character of im¬ 
perialism, old and new. 

There is widespread sympathy for the plight of the 
Chinese, as there was for that of the Abyssinians. In the 
Spanish conflict, sympathies are entirely with the Govern¬ 
ment forces. It is true that Indian demonstrations show 
scant regard for imperialism in any form, and the criticism 
is still beard that the democratic countries have themselves 
eajflotted subject peoples in exactly the same manner as 
such peoples are now being exploited by the totalitarian 
States. 
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On the Palestine issue, Indian opinion is entiieiy on the 
side of the Atabs, and is certainly opposed to the idea of 
partition, 'which is claimed to be no solution for the 
problem. Those who think deeply maintain that the con¬ 
flict is not so much between opposing races as between 
different cultures and between conflicting economic in¬ 
terests. It is admitted that the position of Great Britain, 
as the mandatory Power, is extremely unenviable, and 
Italy’s interest in Palestine developments has been noted 
with some anxiety. Indian opinion is therefore likely to 
emerge on the side of any satisfactory comproiruse that 
upholds the nationality and the rights of the Arabs. 

The seriousness of the international situation has, to 
some extent, moderated the general hostility towards Great 
Britain that has been created in recent years by political 
agitation. While the democratic Powers are accused of 
hypocrisy, there is also an inclination to admit that the 
imperialism of former days differs from the imperialism 
embodied in the British Commonwealth to-day, with its 
loose affiliations among a number of democratic States. 
The unfortunate conditions that have developed since the 
world war arc slowly convincing many Indians that power 
still counts for something in the world, and that it is 
British power that w'ill be finally responsible for keeping 
their country' inviolate. Political relations, as well as the 
general welfare of India, would be greatly improved if 
public leaders openly recognised the need for maintaining 
Indian collaboration with Great Britain. 

India, 

January 1958. 
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1. Rearmament 

T his quartet has not been a period of great events on 
the home front in Great Britain. The parliamentary 
recess at Christmas left the Government’s principal new 
measures in suspense, with the important exception of the 
Air Raids Precautions Act,* which is now law; and 
political thought in general has been focused more on 
the long-term problems of foreign policy and economic 
stability than on day-to-day issues. Lord Halifax’s visit 
to Berlin aroused deep interest—in some quarters, no 
doubt, undue hopes and in others undue apprehension. 
There is a widespread desire, which cuts across parties, 
to find a means of living in peace and friendliness with 
out great and formidable neighbour, but any plan of 
accommodation that involved sacrificing the interests or 
security of the smaller countries of Europe would be 
offensive to a great mass of British opinion. 

The idea that in the present state of relative weakness, 
both of the collective system and of national and imperial 
defence, British diplomacy must “ go slow ” while British 
rearmament goes as fast as it can is manifestly gaining 
ground. British opinion recognises that international 
telatioos throughout the world are passing through a 
precarious period of readjustment, which may gradually 
give way to -i new phase of relaxed tension if we are alert 
and strong, but in which grandiose schemes either of 
League of Nations reform or of settlement with the 
claio^t Powers are almost cenainly premature. 

* See The Rocno Table, No. 109, December 19)7, p. >)); tec 
abo above, p. xio. 
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The genetal anxiety for thoioagb-going lefotm of oux 
defenaive system has been exposed on mote than one 
The changes in the highet anxty command 
announced on December a were applauded evctywhete, 
not because the public failed to appreciate the ability and 
patriotism of the distinguished officers whose resignation 
made the changes possible, but because the incident was 
regarded as the ffist signal of a radical effiort to adjust the 
character and organisation of the army to modem require¬ 
ments. Lieut.-General Viscount Gort replaced Field- 
Marshal Sir Cyril Deverell as Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, and Major-General C. G. Liddell replaced General 
Sir I^rry Knox as Adjutant-General of the Forces. Lord 
Gort and General Liddell were respectively twelve years 
and ten years younger than the officers they replaced. At 
the same time, the Ditcctor-Gcncral of Munitions Pro¬ 
duction (Engineer Vice-Admiral Sir Harold Brown) took 
over the duties of the Master-General of the Ordnance 
(lieut.-Cicneral Sir Hugh Elies), thus reducing the number 
of military members of the Army Council from four to three 
—the third being the Quartermaster-General (Licut,- 
Gcncral Sir Reginald May). It was also announced that 
the General Officers-Commanding the principal districts 
would in future be associated more closely with the central 
direction of army policy. The first meeting of the new 
“ Commanders’ Council ” took place on February i, and 
was attended by the G.O.C.sof the Eastern, Northern.and 
Aldershot Cxjmmands, a deputy for the G.O.C, Southern 
Command, and the G.O.C, designate of the British forces 
in Palestine and Trans-Jordan, as well as the military 
members of the Army Council. According to the official 
communiqud, it examined arrangements for ensuring the 
rapid conduct of business between the War Office and the 
commands, and also schemes for the reorganisadon of the 
army. The pmbliration of these schemes is naturally 
awaited with the keenest intetest. 

Another episode that may be counted a straw in the 
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viod of puUic feeling has been the agitation over the 
progress ^ air rearmament. It is widely alleged that the 
production of new machines is far behind schedule, and 
some of the anxiety has been vented in attacks on the 
personality of the Secretary of State for Air, Lord Swinton. 
On the motion for the adjournment on December 6, 
Lieut.-Commandcr Fletcher, a Labour member, vigorously 
criticised both the Secretary of State and his Under- 
Secretary, and demanded in partiailar that the Ait Minister 
should be a member of the House of Gammons, a point on 
which a number of Conservatives agree with him. The 
Prime Minister, in reply, paid a warm tribute to Lord 
Swinton. 

When it is realised (he said), as it will be some day, with what 
speed, with what rapidity and with what efficiency he has built 
up a magnificent air force in this short space of time, unequalled, 
I should say, in the world as regards keenness of spirit of men, 
and equipped with machines of power and fighting force which 
were undreamed of before he came into office, I think he will 
have the thanks and will receive the gratitude of the country. 

The actual expenditure on rearmament from the public 
purse has been extraordinarily laggard. In his last budget 
the Chancellor took power to spend £io million on defence 
from loan resources in the year ending Match 51, 1958, 
and ^100 million of national defence bonds were issued 
shortly afterwards, bearing af per cent, interest and 
redeemable between 1944 and 1948. Yet the latest revenue 
temm shows that up to Febraaty 5 less than 
milli ons had been actually issued under this head. Nor 
docs the recorded expenditure of the supply services suggest 
that the defence departments have proportionately over¬ 
spent their votes in the first part of the fiscal year. The 
figures, indeed, lend some colour to the suggestion that 
industrial and technical difficulties have delayed the 
scheduled output of aeroplanes, munitions and other 
equipment. 
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II. Business Recession 

T his, of course, has a direct bearing Ae general 
economic situation, since it is genoally agreed diat 
rearmament expenditure has been an important stimulant 
of purchasing power and business activity during the past 
two years, and that the moment when it passes its peak 
will he a critical period for British industry. Government 
spokesmen have naturally deplored public statements which, 
it is alleged, by persuading business men that a slump is 
imminent, might actually help to bring one about. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in a speech on November la, admitted that 
we must expect ups and downs in business. 

But I can say this (he added), that I can sec no sign of a set¬ 
back in the inimcdute future or, indeed, for some considerable 
time to come, and if and when it does come we could hardly be 
better able to meet it than we are to-day. 

A month later he was content to assert that the country 
was in a far better position to meet “ any temporary 
decline in trade ” than at any time since the war. Sir 
Thomas Inskip, the Minister for the Co-ordination of 
Defence, also speaking on December 14, claimed that the 
industrial strength of the country has been enhanced by 
the fact that, partly by means of the rearmament pro¬ 
gramme, “ a new army of confident workpeople ” had 
been trained. 

Some critics (he said) arc anxious to hail signs of the end of 
the IxKini that has accompanied rearmament. But rearmament 
has not reached anything like the full momenrum that it will have 
in eighteen months' time. 

Belief that prosperity will continue unabated has been 
shaken by recent unemployment returns. The total 
number of unemployed, after rising by 81,000 in the 
prcv'ious eight weeks, showed a further increase of 109,000 
between October 18 and November ij. The December 
return was particularly depressing, since December is one 
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of the m(»iths diat usually show a seasonal rise in employ¬ 
ment. Instead, there were 136,000 fewer people employ^ 
than in November (excluding agricultural workers), and 
the unemployment total was up by 166,000, December 15, 
the day on which the count was taken, was a day of excep¬ 
tionally bad weather, and two-thirds of the increased 
unemployment was in outdoor trades, but there was also 
a long list of increases in the textile and other factory 
industries. In January, a month of heavy seasonal un¬ 
employment, there was a further increase of 162,000, 
bringing the total rise since August up to j 18,000. 
Compared with January 1937 there was an increase of 
23,000 in the numbers wholly unemployed, including casual 
workers, and an increase of about 172,000 in the numbers 
temporarily stopped. The total number of unemployed on 
January 17 was 1,827,600. 

The rise in unemployment revives old problems as well 
as creating new ones. The Labour agitation against the 
“ means test ” for those claiming unemployment assistance 
after their insurance rights have expired shows signs of 
regaining the leading place in political controversy that it 
held a year or two ago, Mr, Ernest Brown, the Minister 
of Labour, told an important trade union deputation on 
January 20 that he would cause individual examples of the 
working of the means test to be investigated, but that he 
was satisfied that the Unemployment Assistance Board was 
operating the Act sympathetically. He also told them that 
he could hold out no hope of legislation in this session to 
raise the salary limit of non-manual workers coming under 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts, a measure that had 
been urged upon him in order to bring the benefits of the 
system to large classes of black<oatcd w’orkers. There 
has also been talk of seeking to extend unemployment 
insurance, as well as trade union organisation, to domestic 
employees, but in this sphere the public has been more 
concerned with the serious and apparently growing shortage 
oS domestic servants, which has not only contributed to 
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the substantiai inunigtadon from Ixtland of late yean, but 
has also resulted in a considerable influx of women from 
Austria and other European countries. 

This is one point at which the middle classes fiul to 
benefit from the rising standard of life, including social 
services, which steadily accrues to the wage-earning 
population. It is an extremely good economic wind that 
blows nobody any ill. While tmemployment has been 
shrinking and business growing more profitable as world 
prosperity has advanced, to the inevitable accompaniment 
of higher prices, wage-earners in uninterrupted employment 
as well as salary-earners, people with pensions and others 
dependent on fixed money incomes, have been paying the 
penalty of the rising cost of living. 

It is a common saying (remarked Sir John Simon in a recent 
speech]) that when prices go up in the lift, wages only ascend by 
tnc stairs. But it is not always realised that when prices come 
down in the lift, wages hold on to the banisters. 

He claimed that in the depression period, while the cost of 
living fell by 14 per cent., wages fell only by 5 per cent., 
but that since 193 j average weekly wages had risen by 
something like 9 per cent., against an 11 per cent, rise in the 
cost of living. Uncmploymcnt,continued thcChancellor of 
the I’ixchcqucr, had now fallen very nearly to the 1929 level, 
and though the cost of living had risen it was still 4 per 
cent, lower than in 1929, while rates of wages were 4 per 
cent, higher. According to Ministry' of La^ur statistics, 
wagc-changcs in 1937 resulted in a total net increase of 
about £780,000 in weekly full-time wages, the number of 
workers affected being mtirc than 5,100,000. This was the 
largest total increase recorded in any year since 1920. If 
shorter working-hours, better w'otkiiig conditions and 
more generous social services (including housing subsidies) 
arc taken into account, there is no doubt that the average 
wage-earner in Great Britain is substantially better off now 
than he was in 1929. 

These faas, however, do not assuage the Government's 
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cxitics, wbo claim that the dse m the staadatd of life would 
have been much gteater, and the hardships imposed by the 
lecent steep rise in the cost of living would have been 
avoided, but for the Government's own policy. A petition 
organised by the Liberal party prayed the HouseofCotnmons 
to alleviate the burden of Wghcr prices for foodstuffs and 
other domestic necessities upon families receiving lowwagcs, 
fixed pensions, unemployment allowances or other small 
incomes, “ by removing or reducing such taxes, tariflfe, and 
regulative trade restrictions, intemd or external, as stand 
in the way of a free and open market for all consumers 
The petition, signed by 804,000 citizens, was presented to 
the House on February 2. 


III. Government and Industry 

W HEN it reassembled on the previous day, Parliament 
faced a stiff programme of economic legislation. 
First among its tasks was to consider in committee the 
Government’s Coal Bill, which received a second reading 
before Christmas by 301 votes to 139. Part I of the Bill, 
providing for government purchase of all coal royalties 
for a flat sum to be apportioned by the royalty-owners 
themselves, had already passed the committee stage. On 
Part II, which provides among other things for compuisor)' 
regional amalgamations of collieries in the interests of effi¬ 
ciency and economy, the Government faced the possibility 
of a mutiny of some of their own supporters. Under the 
Bill as drafted, each compulsory scheme must be promoted 
by the Coal Commission, approved by the Board of Trade, 
passively allowed to go forward by the House of Commons, 
and finally endorsed by the Railway and Canal Commission. 
Thcnuncowncrs organisedapowcrfiil campaign against such 
interference with private enterprise, in spite of the fact, as 
Tbt Tims pointed out, that their industry had been rescued 
from suici^ by the action of the state, and was again relying 
on the state to continue to preserve it from its suicidal 
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tcodencks by ie-«flacting the legislation enforcing organised 
selling arrangements. The Government bowed to the 
agnation to the extent of insetting an amendment requiring 
for every compulsory amalgamation scheme the positive 
assent of Parliament, given through a special select com¬ 
mittee. 

Other measures, imposing government regulation on, 
or giving government assistance to, private industry, which 
arc to come before Parliament shortly, include an Electricity 
Bill, a Sea Fish Industry Bill (providing for producers’ 
and distributors’ marketing schemes), and a highly contro¬ 
versial Films Bill with amended quota regulations. The 
Government has also promised rime for a Bill introduced 
by Miss F.llen Wilkinson to remedy some of the abuses of 
the hire-purchase system, which have become a scandal in 
some working-class areas. The Government spent an 
unhappy afternoon, before the recess, withstanding the 
fire of critics of its Population Statistics Bill. This urgently 
nccessaiy measure was designed to procure, through the 
machinery of registration of births, such information as 
would enable accurate calculations to be made of the 
fertility f)f different sections of the population, a point on 
which British statistics lag far behind those of some other 
countries, including several Dominions. Unfortunately, an 
omnibus clause was appended wdiich, in the critics’ view, 
would have authorised offensive inquiries into people’s 
private lives. An ingenious press damned the measure 
with the title “ Nosey Parker Bill ”, and Mr. A. P. Herbert,' 
in a witty and devastating attack, showed himself once 
more a formidable parliamentarian. Only party loyalty 
pined the Bill a second reading, but when the Government 
had jettisoned the omnibus clause and added a few safe¬ 
guards the storm turned to calm, and the committee stage 
was completed with virtual unanimity. 

An Item of government economic policy much welcomed 
by the Or)' was the relaxation of the restrictions on foreign 
lending announced on February i. In future the ban is to 
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be applied fess strictly to the raising of new long-term 
money by British Empire borrowers for commercial or 
industrial enterprise in foreign countries, and to the pur¬ 
chase for re-sale of large blocks of foreign-owned securities. 
The announcement was the more welcome and surprising 
in that anxiety over the national balance of payments had 
been aroused by the rising surplus of imports over exports. 
In 1937, the surplus totalled million, a figure nearly 
£%€ million higher than the surplus in 1936. Experts 
calculate that £,^0 million to £60 million of this addition was 
covered by increased earnings from shipping and finance 
and from higher dividends on oversea investments, but the 
remainder, together with the great imports of gold, must 
have required a net influx of long-term or short-term capital 
into Great Britain, 

It has been put about that the Government will feel 
obliged to introduce legislation dealing with football and 
other betting pools. Since the existing Betting and Lot¬ 
teries Act was passed in 1934, the pools, whose legality the 
Act went out of its way to assure, provided they are 
formally conducted on a credit basis, have grown enor¬ 
mously. It is estimated that as much as £^o million a year 
passes through the hands of the pools, mostly in small 
stakes. This presents quite serious economic and social 
problems. Of that sum, it is calculated, the promoters 
teke £1,000,000 in profit, well over £^00,000 is spent on 
press advertisement, and about £^ million goes in other 
expenses. The transfer of money from the pockets of the 
losers to those of the winners and promoters (who form a 
powerful “ ring ”) involves social and economic distortions 
which cannot be summed up in figures, but of the net cost 
it may certainly be said that it is clear economic loss to the 
country. The suggestion is made that if the traffic is evil 
in itsclif it should be banned, and that if it is not evil in 
itself it should be regulated in the public interest and for 
the benefit of the public purse, or possibly taken over 
altogether by the state. It seems doubtfol, however, whether 
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ereo so sttooglf entrenched a Govemment as this a>uld 
risk the electoral unpopularity involved in banning a form of 
amusement in which perhaps seven million households 
indulge. 

Recent by-elections have not given evidence of that 
landslide against the Govemment which alone can threaten 
their majority, though they show a certain accretion of 
streng^ to the Opposition. At Hastings, a safe Con¬ 
servative scat formerly held by Lord Eustace Percy, the 
Government poll fell to 18,428 from 20,905 at the general 
election, while the Labour poll was up from 9,404 to 11,244. 
At Famworth, a Lancashire mining constituency, the 
Labour majority increased from 5,201 to 7,463, while the 
Conservative vote remained practically constant; but in 
1935 there had been also an Independent candidate, whose 
supporters apparently voted for Labour this time. Whether 
a serious economic setback would jeopardise the Govern¬ 
ment’s position is a question which one may hope will not 
be put to praaical proof in the near future. 
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I. The Dominion-Provincial Royal Commission 

O N February i6, 1957, the Prime Minister of Canada 
announced that the Government proposed to appoint 
a Royal Commission to investigate the whole system of 
taxation in the Dominion, to study the division of financial 
powers and responsibilities between the Dominion and the 
provinces; and to recommend what should be done to 
secure a more equitable and practical division of the 
burden, in order to enable all governments to function 
more effectively, and more independently, within their 
respective jurisdictions. Earlier in the same session the 
Prime Minister had said: “ There is no more important 
question confronting this parliament than that of the 
necessary amendment of the British North America 
Act. ... On all sides there is agreement that amendments 
ate necessary.” 

The Commission was appointed on August 14, its actual 
terms of reference being as follows: 

That it is expedient to provide for a re-examination of the 
economic and hnancial basis of Confederation and of the dis¬ 
tribution of legislative powers in the light of the economic and 
social developments of the last seventy years; and in particular : 
(a) to examine the constitutional allocation of revenue sources 
and governmental burdens to the Dominion and pro¬ 
vincial governments, the past results of such allocation 
and its suitability to present conditions and the con¬ 
ditions that are likely to prevail in the future; 

{h) to investigate the character and amount of taxes collected 
from the people of Canada, to consider these in the light 
of legal and constitutional limitations, and of financial 
and economic conditions, and to determine whether 
taxation as a^rcsent allocated and imposed is as equit¬ 
able and as efficient as can be devised; 
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(e) to public expenditures and public deto in ^;enecal, 

in order to determine whether the present divis^ of 
the burden of government is equiuble, ^ conduave 
to efficient adnunistratioi^ and to determine the abilitj 
of the Dominion and provincial govci^cnts to discharge 
their governmental responsibilities within the fitamework 
of the present allocation of public functions and powers, 
or on the basis of some form of reallocation thereof; 

(d) to investigate Dominion subsidies and grants to provincial 
governments. 

The Commissioners were further instructed “ to con¬ 
sider and report upon the facts disclosed by their inves¬ 
tigations ; and to express what in their opinion, subject to 
the retention of the distribution of legislative powers 
essential to a proper carrying out of the federal system in 
harmony with national needs and the promotion of national 
unity, will best effect a balanced relationship between the 
financial powers and the obligations and functions of each 
governing body, and conduce to a more efficient, inde¬ 
pendent and economical discharge of governmental 
responsibilities in Canada", 

Those in other parts of the world who have not kept 
closely in touch with recent political and economic develop¬ 
ments in Canada may properly enquire how the unanimity 
of opinion regarding the need for constitutional amend¬ 
ment, to which Mr, King referred, came about, and why 
it was nevertheless necessary or desirable to appoint a 
Royal Commission to undertake an enquiry of so wide a 
scope. Any comprehensive answer might involve a studjr 
of Cianada’s economic and political history back to 1867 
or even beyond; but within a reasonable compass it may 
be possible to outline two main lines of approach that will 
help to explain the present state of opinion and the function 
the Royal Commission is intended to fulfil. 

For some years there has been a growing conviction, in 
the minds of those Canadians who have considered the 
matter, that the existing division of legislative authority 
between the Dominion and the provinces was no longer 
well adapted to facilitate the attainment of certain objects 
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of govetntndiit diat ate felt to be increasingly desitable 
and important. This belief has not implied any criticism 
of the work done by the Fathers of Confederation, for 
wlK>se adiievement there still exists in Cankda a profound 
respect and admiration. If there is criticism, it is rather 
of the judges who have been called upon to interpret the 
British North America Act, and in particular of the mem¬ 
bers of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, who 
have adopted on the whole an interpretation most favour¬ 
able to the preservation of provincial autonomy, without 
much regard to the practical problems of government that 
such an interpretation might create. 

Criticism of this kind became most vocal in 1937 after 
the Privy Council judgments on the group of statutes 
sometimes described as the “ Bennett New Deal ” legis¬ 
lation.* One explanation of such criticism was that the 
decisions in Edward’s case in 1930, the Aeronautics case 
in 1932, and the Radio case in the same year had given 
some ground for hope that, through interpretation along 
lines more favourable to the powers of the central authority, 
the British North America Act might gradually be trans¬ 
formed into a constitution suitable to the needs of a country 
► whose racial and geographic divisions would always be 
likely to make it a difficult one to govern. The oft-quoted 
opinion of Lord Sankey that “ the British North America 
Act planted in Canada a living tree capable of growth and 
expansion within its natural limits ”, and that “ the object 
of the Act was to grant Canada a constitution ”, had par¬ 
ticularly encouraged such hopes, notwithstanding the 
warnings of some jurists that “ none of the observations of 
Viscount Sankey can be said to provide legal justification 
for an attempt by Canadian courts to mould and fashion 
the Canadian constitution by judicial legislation so as to 
make it conform, according to their views, to the require¬ 
ments of present-day social and economic conditions ”. 

* See the article on " Canada and the Privy Council ” in The 
Round Table, No. 108, Sq>tcmber 1957, pp. 755-764. 
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However illusory such hopes may have been, they were in 
feet entertained, and the greater the hopes the greater the 
consequent disappointment of those who held them. 

How completely they were blasted by the “ New Deal ” 
decisions is plain from the summary of the latter’s long- 
range significance made by Dean Vincent MacDonald of 
Dalhousie in the Canadian Bar Reviev for June 1937;— 


A. —They depict a Ginada with a constitution of a character 
the complete reverse of that intended; for the result is a de¬ 
centralised federalism with the effective residue of legislative 
power in the provinces. 

B. —-They depict a constitution whereunder many matters 
essentially of national importance arc beyond the legislative 
competency of the National Parliament. 

C. —They depict a constitution whereunder appropriate legis¬ 
lative action by the Dominion Parliament as to such matters as 
the implementation of international bargains made by the national 
executJvc, social and economic security and reform, and control 
of industry and commerce, etc., depends for its legal efficacy 
upon the consent and co-operative action of the provinces. 

D. —They depict a constitution whereunder as to many and 
yit^ matters no effective legislation is possible at all; for 
jurisdiction in relation thereto is vested in the provinces 
who are incompetent to deal with them effectively in point of 
net. 

h.—They depict a constitution whereunder the legal capacity 
of the Dorninion Executive to make international agreements— 
a capacity indicative of nationhood—^is limited in its exercise by 
the fact that the legislation necessary to perform obligations so 
Contracted is competent to it only to the extent to which the 
subject-matter of the treaty coincides with some head of 
Dominion legislative jurisdiction or it is possible to secure the 
enactment of ncccssar)- provincial legislation. 

—They depict a constitution to be interpreted “ in such a 
way as to invalidate any Dominion Act unless it can be brought 
under narrowest interpretation of the provision of section 
91, without coming into conflict with the widest possible inter- 
prcuuon of the ‘ property and civil rights ’ provisions of section 
91 constitution to be interpreted in a spirit of narrow 
iegalism as a statute without any “burning anxiety to make it, 
M a constitution, fit contemnoran, nmrlc " 

G.—They “ p 
the courts would 
Act to changing 
diction from the 
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be local and ptovindal in their nature and become national in 
their diaiacter and importance 

H. —In short they reveal that in Canada to<day, when vital 
problems of general and common interest press for solutions 
possible only to a strong central Parliament, that Parliament is 
devoid of the necessary power, and this inhrmi^ is curable only 
to the extent that the local l^islatures are willing to co-operate 
with unanimi^, and that both national and local legislatures (lo 
in all) are able to devise enactments strictly within the le^ 
con^j^ncc of each which, in their aggregate, will effect tnc 
necessa^ solutions. 

I. —^Finally, they demonstrate the absolute and urgent necessity 
for legislative revision of the terms of the British North America 
Act and, as part of such revision or as a separate matter, the 
necessity of considering what court shall possess for the future 
the ultimate power of interpretation. 

In connection with Dean MacDonald’s final point, it is 
perhaps worth mentioning that one effect of the decisions 
has been to create increasing dissatisfaction with the Privy 
Council as a final court of appeal on constitutional ques¬ 
tions. The number of the Canadian Bar Review already 
quoted also contained other articles on these cases by various 
authorities, and it is significant that all the Canadian writers 
seemed to favour the abolition of such appeals. It is 
scarcely going too far to suggest that the only group in 
Canada which retains much enthusiasm for them comprises, 
in the words of Stephen Leacock, “ Canadian senior lawyers 
whose periodic trips to London to ‘ argue ’ are the bright 
spots in dull lives ”. 

It may be asked why a constitutional situation that had 
been viewed with complacency for sixty years should sud- 
dently appear so unsatisfactory. The answer is to be 
found in the economic depression and in the growing 
realisation in America of the interdependence of govern¬ 
ment and the economic system. In the United States and 
Canada the basic ideology of hissev^-faire persisted much 
longer than in Europe. The notion that work and oppor¬ 
tunity were always there for anyone with a will to find 
them, and that poverty was not merely a misfortune but 
probably a sin or even a crime, survived predominandy, 
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and in some oieasutc still sarvives. Until recently the 
tatiff was widely tcgatded as the one legitimate field for 
government interference with economic forces otherwise 
inexorable. What regulatory legislation we had—for 
instance the Combines Act—^was designed to facilitate the 
operation of economic forces and not to cut across them. 

This theory is by no means dead, but it is no longer 
saaosanct. It is hard to realise to-day that as recently as 
1930 there was no special machinery in Canada for dealing 
with unemployment relief, and that the lack of it tended 
to make us feel somewhat superior and to sneer at the 
English system as “ the dole ”. The depression and the 
drought forced this problem to the front, and with it 
many others. The Royal Commission on Price Spreads 
revealed grave abuses, and so did the various investigations 
associated with the New Deal in the United States. The 
voices of the New Dealers, of President Roosevelt and 
Premier Abcrhart, and even the voice of Mr. Bennett 
himself, led Canadians to realise that there were many things 
that ought to be done and that some of them at least should 


be done by government. 

This growing conviction of the importance of govern¬ 
ment in the economic sphere led direedy to the discovery 
that, while business in Canada is organised and conducted 
on a national scale, the power to regulate business practices, 
hours of labour, conditions of work and so on has been 
reserved by the British North America Act to the provinces. 
Perhaps unemployment insurance provides the best 
example. There is general agreement upon its desirability 
and also upon the virtual impossibility of establishing a 
proper system on the basis of provincial action. The 
Irivy Council, however, has held that the constitutional 
right to legislate in this field lies with the provinces. Even 
If the enactment of such legislation by the provinces was a 
practical possibility, the general effect would be to increase 
their financial burdens. These burdens are already too 
heavy m proportion to existing revenues, and it is this 
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dispAxi^ th^ coostitates the second explanation of the 
existing situatkui and is in fact the immediate cause of the 
appc^tment of the Royal Commission. 

The financial plan of Confederation gave to the Do mini on 
unlimit ed discretion in matters of taxation, but limited the 
taxing power of the provinces to the right to impose 

direct taxation within the province In 1867 the chief 
source of revenue was customs and excise—^indirect taxes 
—and as the provinces were giving these up it was provided 
that they were to receive from the Dominion instead 
subsidies of fixed amounts sufficient to enable them to carry 
on the functions of government of the limited character it 
was thought such governments would have. The limita¬ 
tion of their powers of taxation was a device intended to 
discourage the provinces from any attempt to enlarge 
unduly the scope of their governmental activities. 

However wdl intended it may have been, the scheme 
failed. Almost at once “ Better Terms ” were granted to 
Nova Scotia in 1869, and a scries of minor readjustments led 
up to the general revision of subsidies in 1907, which 
resulted in an amendment to the British North America 
Act by the Imperial Parliament. In the words of Mr. J. W. 
Dafoe, one of the members of the present Commission : 

The shifts and expedients to which the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment resorted to hiefe from itself and the Canadian people the 
fact that it was paying out money to these provinces to meet 
inexorable fiscal needs, and to make a pretence that it was merely 
adjusting inconsistencies and oversights in the original set-up, 
make a story which does not put Canadian politicians of those 
days in a favourable light. 

If such expedients were necessary to meet the normal 
expansion of government services, it is not surprising that 
in certain provinces the rapid transition from pioneer 
conditions to well-organised modern community life should 
have been accompanied by an extensive recourse to public 
borrowings. Here it is probably necessary to refer only 
to two elements in this latter development: first, the device 
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adopted in the period immediately preceding the war of 
fingering railway expansion by the sale of securities carrying 
a provincial or Dominion guarantee, and secondly the 
inflated price structure that developed during the war, 
reached its peak in the immediate post-war period, and 
persisted in some measure throughout the 1920’s. Both 
these developments obscured the true facts by disguising 
the extent to which reserves of borrowing power had been 
impaired—the reserves that otherwise might have been 
available to meet conditions described in a report of the 
Bank of Canada as “ the valleys that must inevitably follow 
the peaks in any primary commodity exporting area 
In extenuation, however, it must be borne in mind that 
the development of Western Canada did justify large 
capital expenditures. For example, a net bonded and 
trcasury'-bill indebtedness, on April 30, 1929, of 160 
million for a province of the size and population of Sas¬ 
katchewan cannot be said to reflect wanton extravagance. 
Furthermore, the conditions as they developed from 1930 
on were not such as could have been anticipated from any 
prev'ious experience. 

When these conditions did develop it soon became plain 
that certain of the provinces were faced with insistent 
demands, especially for unemployment relief, that were 
quite beyond their resources of either revenue or credit. 
Inevitably they turned for assistance to the Dominion and, 
equally inevitably, the Dominion granted it. The facts 
and figures arc well known and do not need repetition. 
But by the end of 1936 it was clear that, unless the Do¬ 
minion was going to continue to make advances with little 
hope of repayment, some comprehensive review of the 
situation was necessary. The first step was an investiga¬ 
tion of the financial position of the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, conducted by the Bank of 
Onada. The subsequent report stated that the Bank 
“ did not see any solution other than that which might be 
provided by a comprehensive enquiry into the finanrigl 
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povecs tad lisipcmsilxUities of all cnu governing bodies 
Tte annoancement of the intention of the Dcuninion 
Government to appoint such a commission followed at 
once. ' 

The Royal Commission consists of the Hmi. Mt. Rowell, 
Chief Justice of Ontario, Dr. Joseph Sirois, Notary of the 
Qty of Quebec, Mr. J. W. Dafoe, editor of the Wimiptg 
Fm Press, Professor H. F. Angus, Professor of Economics 
of the University of British Columbia, and Professor R. A. 
MacKay, Professor of Government of Dalhousie University. 
Early in the Commission’s life. Dr. Sirois replaced lit. 
Justice Rinfrct of the Supreme Court of Canada, who was 
forced by ill health to resign. 

It will be observed that as usual in such matters in Canada, 
the Government in its selections recognised the federal 
principle or, perhaps more accurately, the political wisdom 
of regional representation. It may be assumed that much 
consideration was given to the advisability of selecting as 
chairman some outstanding British expert on public finance. 
The Commission might have gained in authority by such a 
choice, which could have been supported by precedent; 
but there has been a growing feeling in Canada that we 
have now attained sufficient maturity to be able to handle 
our own problems, and that when there is a job to be done 
a Canadian should do it. If a Canadian was to be chair¬ 
man there seems to be general agreement that the actual 
choice was an admirable one. Mr. Rowell, before his 
recent elevation to the Bench, was one of the three or four 
outstanding Canadian counsel in constitutional cases, and 
could be counted on to have a complete comprehension of 
the legal questions involved. He had acquired a know¬ 
ledge of the practical problems of government, both in the 
provincial field as leader of the Liberal Opposition in 
Ontario before the war, and as a member cf the Union 
Government at Qttawa from 1917 to 1920. As a former 
Canadian representative at the League of Nations and 
President of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
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be was known to have a keen sympathy for Canadian 
aspirations and an appreciation of Canada’s place in world 
affairs. 

Mr. Dafoe could also be regarded as a national figure, 
not merely by virtue of his having controlled for many 
years the editorial policy of one of the chief organs of public 
opinion in Western Canada, but also because he is pre¬ 
eminently what we describe as a “ personality ”, eminently 
colourful and with a host of friends from one end of the 
country to the other. He, like Mr. Rowell, is getting on 
in years, but it is doubtful if it would ever occur to anyone 
to apply to him the adjective “venerable”. His wide 
knowledge of practical politics and of opinion should prove 
invaluable. 

The other three members are not so generally known, 
but are highly regarded in their own fields and localities. 
There has, in fact, been surprisingly little criticism of the 
personnel of the Commission, except for an initial com¬ 
plaint by Premier Aberhart of Alberta that its members did 
not include any convert to the Social Credit revelation. 
What criticisms have appeared have proceeded mainly on one 
or other of two grounds, cither that room should have been 
found for a man with a wide practical knowledge of affairs, 
some outstanding representative from the ranks of business 
<ir industry, or that all those selected, in so far as they were 
known to have political affiliations, were members of the 
Liberal party. Certainly no one of them was clearly recog¬ 
nisable as a Conservative, and however legitimate may be 
the claims of party loyalty the omission was regrettable, 
and one that hlr. R. B. Bennett has not failed to point out. 

Generally speaking, however, there has been a wide¬ 
spread tendency to avoid criticism and to wish the Com¬ 
mission well. Tlicir task is admittedly a formidable one. 
Of the two sets of forces operating in Canada, the centrifugal 
and the centripetal, the former arc apt to be much the more 
conspicuous and vocal. Such forces, too. are accentuated 
by geography, by differences of rari:, religion and to some 
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extent of ditnate. The forces that make for unity, for 
national consciousness and for the mutuality of goodwill 
and sympathy so badly needed in the present circumstances 
are, on the other hand, less articulate, less superficially 
impressive, although perhaps all the mote enduring and 
vital. The task of the Commission is to effect, not only a 
balance of these forces, but a synthesis of them. The 
problem is no less than that of determining “ how much 
government should be carried on by the Dominion and how 
much by the provinces and their creatures the munici¬ 
palities; then to formulate a division of taxes and other 
revenues that will enable each class of government to carry 
out its share of the common task of administering Canada 
and looking after the welfare of the citizens 
An undertaking so defined might seem vast enough, but 
it is not all. It does not suffice that an analysis should be 
made and a solution suggested; it is necessary, in addition, 
that the solution should commend itself to public opinion 
with sufficient force to ensure its substantial adoption. 
This task is in many ways the most important and the most 
difficult of all. It is often pointed out that Confederation 
in Canada would probably never have come about had it 
not been for the American Civil War, the greatest lesson of 
all times of the dangers of sectional loyalties. There are 
some pessimists to-day who believe the remaking of 
Confederation must await a similar lesson or at least a 
comparable menace. It is usually easier to arouse ani¬ 
mosity than understanding. Understanding can come 
only from knowledge comprehended by a certain largeness 
of mind. If the Commission can reduce the mass of 
information to knowledgeable compass it will have contri¬ 
buted to education, but if it can go one step beyond, and 
rouse public opinion to an appreciation of present dangers 
and the advantages of whatever solution may be devised 
to avoid them, it will contribute inspiration, and earn the 
enduring gratitude of the country. 
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II. Nationalism in Quebec * 


TyRENCH-CANADIAN genealogists assert that of the 
X five million French-speaking persons who live in 
North America more than eighty per cent, have in theit 
veins a great proportion of Norman blood, and that some 
sixty per cent, are almost wholly of Norman descent. It 
is important, in assaying what is commonly referred to as 
Quebec’s “nationalism”, to remember that fact. The 
sensational activities of some groups and the theatrical 
statements of some individuals will then be seen as they 
arc in fact: extreme expressions of deep-lying stresses and 
strains in the social, economic, political, intellectual and 
religious life of a rapidly expanding but slowly changin g 
race. 


What is happening and may happen in French Canada is 
of real importance to every part of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. The French Canadians arc almost one- 
third of all the people in Canada. They arc probably the 
most influential single minority in any country in the 
world. When they agree among themselves that they 
want a thing, they generally get it with little trouble. 
What they get always has a great effect on all Canada, and 
thus on her sister-nations of the British family. 

About t^^'cnty years ago, moral reform was as fashionable 
in North America as economic reform is to-day. The sale 
of alcoholic beverages was illegal in every part of-the 
continent except Mexico. Even the Government of 
Quelxc succumbed to the wave of puritanism and enacted 
prohibition. But the common sense of Norman Quebec 
rebelled against the experiment and evolved a workable 
system of government sale and control which has since 
been accepted as standard practice throughout Canada and 
most of the United States. French Canada did not go back 
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to die abases of the saloon. It developed something new. 
And that new thing was so sensible that in two decades it 
became the custom of a continent. 

What happened then in Quebec will happen there again, 
if the French Canadians are given a fair chance to work out 
their problems in their own way. The people of Quebec 
have no more intention in 1938 of throwing away their 
privileged position in Canadian democracy for the doubtful 
benefit of wearing coloured shirts and goose-stepping in 
the public squares than they had in 1918 of heaving over¬ 
board their “ whisky blanc ” and “ Caribou " in exchange for 
two per cent. beer. There were some things they did not 
like about the liquor traffic of that day, and they got rid 
of them by putting it under control. There arc things 
they do not like now in their social fabric, their economic 
position, their educational system, their ecclesiastical 
organisation and their governmental agencies. It is a more 
serious, more complicated and more difficult task to make 
changes on so many fronts at once than it was to regulate 
the liquor traffic. It may take some time and it may 
necessitate drastic-seeming reforms in Quebec’s institu¬ 
tions. But the changes will be made. If possible, they 
will be made within the framework of Confederation. 
And, when the smoke blows away, Quebec will still have 
an elite, a labouring class and a peasantry; it will still 
operate under the capitalistic system; its schools will still 
teach in French and emphasise the humanities; the people 
will still be Roman Catholics, and their governments, 
municipal, provincial and federal, will still be elected by 
popular vote. 

Most of the current misunderstanding about French 
Canada, and much of the suspicion with which the French 
Canadians eye their fellow Canadians of another tongue, 
are due to the extraordinary fact that though the two 
dominant races in Canada have lived side by side for one 
hundred and seventy-five years they still know very little 
about each other. Together they lave built a nation, they 
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share half a continent, they have seized a substantial part 
of the world’s trade for their own, and they have altered 
the constitution of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
at least twice to make it fit Canadian ideas; but they are 
still strangers to each other and there are times when they 
quarrel as bitterly as only rclations-in-law can quarrel 
when they must live under the same roof. 

French Canada owes much of her economic progress in 
the last four decades to English-Canadian imagination, 
enterprise and selfishness, and she admits it with resentment. 
English Canada owes to the clear-headedness, traditional¬ 
ism and stubbornness of the French C anad ian s most of the 
political evolution that has made possible her phenomenal 
economic development, and she refuses disdainfully to 
admit it at all. 


There arc strong ties of blood and similarities of tem¬ 
perament between French and English Canadians. Jointly 
they have accomplished much in Canada, partly because 
their Norman heritage makes them good pioneers and gives 
them a remarkable instinct for democracy. But there lies 
Ijctween them a gulf which neither side has ever shown a 
real disposition to bridge, and their differences have had 
to lie worked out in repeated compromises, which have 
influenced the evolution of all Canadian institutions. It 
is the belief of some Canadians, who do not understand 
u hat lies on cither side of that gulf, that it must disappear 
if Canada is to sur>-ivc as a nation. These are the people 
who arc losing sleep because they believe the Dominion is 
headed for dismemberment, and who arc keeping everybody 
else awake with their cries of alarm 


But there arc other Canadians, of equally sound judgment 
and deep patriotism, who believe that the Dominion would 
osc fat more than it would gain if the races were melted 
mto one standardised mass. They may admit that it would 
’ to get cleaed to public 
«ra;ni" *‘*topede public opinion and 

perhaps easier to pay Canada’s enormous pubUc debts, if 
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all Canadians spoke, felt and thought alike. But they 
tTwinfftin that the clash of interests, of points of view and of 
aims, which makes Canada something of a riddle even to 
Canadians, is the stimulus that has carried the country so 
far in such a short time along the path of self-determination, 
and the spiritual salt that has saved it from being absorbed 
in the great crucible of Americanism to the south. 

What is this great gulf? Why is it that not only the 
two and a half million French Canadians in the province 
of Quebec, but also their seven hundred and fifty thousand 
brothers in the English-speaking Canadian provinces and 
their two million cousins in the United States, have resisted 
absorption by their one hundred and forty million English- 
speaking neighbours with the fierce exclusiveness of Old 
Testament Jews ? And why do so many English Canadians 
and Americans fear and distrust every effort of the French 
Canadians to remain exactly as they have always been, a 
law-abiding, self-respecting minority which asks only to 
be let alone to do as it pleases with its own share, a com¬ 
paratively small share, of North America’s superabundant 
wealth ? Is it because the French Canadians interpret the 
Apostles’ Creed literally and the English Canadians think 
of it symbolically when they think of it at all ? Partly. 
Three hundred years ago such differences often led to war. 
And emotional habits do not change very quickly. 

But there is another and more serious difference between 
them. The French Canadians have lived in North America 
for more than three hundred years. At one time they were 
masters of most of the territory now embraced in the 
Canadian provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island and in the American 
states of Maine, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana. Then came war 
between France and England, a war not of their making. 
Boscawen, Amherst and Wolfe crossed the sea and Louis- 
burg fell. A year later Wolfe crossed the sea again with 
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Sanndets. Quebec fell. Wolfe died, Mutcay toc^ his 
place and Montieal fell The French Government turned 
its back on its overseas empire, and made over Canada by 
treaty to Great Britain with more relief than sorrow. The 
French Canadians found themselves stranded in a thinly 
settled continent, under a foreign flag. There was only 
one thing to be done and they did it. They withdrew into 
their parishes along the St. Lawrence river, they gathered 
around their priests as they had never done before, and they 
raised children. There were some sixty thousand of them 
in 1760 in what is now Canada. There are more than three 
million to-day. 

The non-French population has grown fitfully, partly by 
natural increase, largely by immigration. While it out¬ 
numbers the population of French origin by three to one, 
it is by no means homogeneous, its birth rate is much lower 
than that of French Canada, and it does not at present want 
any more immigration. As a matter of fact it does not 
know what it wants. It has no national policies on which 
it has ever been able to agree for long. It has thrown itself 
into experiments as diverse as prohibition and Social Credit 
from which it has had to emerge shamefacedly. It has 
opened up vast territories at great expense only to find 
some of them unsuited to permanent development. It has 
built more railways than it can support. It has allowed a 
mushroom financial oli^chy to dap a check-rein suddenly 
on the scattered enterprises and communities of a pioneering 
I^ople, and it is a toss-up whether the horse will throw the 
rider or the rider will tame the horse. 

Part of English-speaking Canada is British, part of it is 
American, part of it is chauvinistically CanaHijin . Some 
^glish-spcaking Canadians fed it is the duty of the 
Dommon to partidpate in all British wars, some feel it 
would be suiddal to do so, others are waiting to see how 
the cat will jump before they make up their minds. The 
^t^ and the maritime provinces feel that Ontario and 
Quebec have unduly benefited under Confederation at their 
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ca^Maose. At die moment Ontsuio and Quebec show signs 
of presenting a united front to the other provinces and even 
to the Dominion itself. 

French Canada has been watching these things happen 
and it is not amused. If this is what English Canadians 
mean hy democracy, then they will have none of it that 
they can avoid. They became members of the Canadian 
federation reluctantly, on the understanding that they 
would be left free to pursue their own development in their 
own way, under their own laws and customs and in their 
own good time. They are ready to bargain with English 
Canada, as they have always done, but the contracts made 
in the past must be respected to the letter before any new 
ones are signed. 

When Canada went to war in 1914, Quebec went with 
the rest. She could see no reason why she should go, but 
she went. Thousands of her sons enlisted in a quarrel 
that was none of their making and from which they felt 
she had nothing to gain. They thought they would have 
their own regiments and their own officers, but they were 
scattered through the Canadian armies like aliens who were 
not to be trusted. In 1916, the Government of the 
Do mini on asked for an extension of its term on the plea 
that an election would slow up Canada’s effort. The 
Opposition, headed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, agreed on 
condition that there would be no conscription without an 
appeal to the electorate. Sir Wilfrid undertook a series 
of recruiting meetings in Quebec and the province rallied. 
But the amendment to the British North America Act had 
no sooner passed the British Parliament than the Govern¬ 
ment appointed an English-speaking Protestant clergyman 
chief recruiting officer in the province of Quebec. The 
French Canadians reaaed as any other self-respecting 
people would have done, the Government retaliated with 
conscription, and finally Quebec showed its teeth. Canada 
is still reaping harvests from the seeds that were sown then. 

In the meantime, from 1914 to 1930, rapid economic 
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expansion came to Quebec. A Liberal Administration, 
first elected to office in 1897, held power all those years. 
French-Canadian resentment against the federal Con¬ 
servatives for what happened in 1917 turned against the 
provincial Opposition, and Quebec’s Liberal Government 
became so strong that it lost touch with the people and 
lapsed into reaction. Capital poured into the province 
from outside, Ministers of the Crown became directors of 
large corporations, and when the depression struck in 
1930 nearly three-quarters of the business and money in 
Quebec were in the hands of English-speaking people who 
constituted about one-fifth of the population. 

Another movement was going on at the same time. 
The Roman Catholic clergy, seeing the money and methods 
of non-Catholics flowing into Quebec in a never-ending 
stream, and anticipating trouble sooner or later, went 
unobtrusively about the business of strengthening their 
people as they had done in 1760. They duplicated non- 
Catholic organisations with organisations under clerical 
control. The)' matched international labour unions with 
Catholic “syndicates”; the Y.M.C.A. with the Asso¬ 
ciation Catholique dc la Jeunesse Canadienne; the Junior 
Ixaguc with La Ligue de la jeunesse Feminine; the St. 
George’s, St. Andrew’s and similar national societies with 
La Socictc Saint-Jean Baptiste; the Irish-Catholic Knights 
of Columbus with the Knights of Carillon and later with 
the Knights of Jacques C.articr; farmers’ co-operatives 
with L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs; the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education with an affiliated section 
of their own; the Canadian Handicrafts Guild with a 
similar body and, later, with Le Reveil Rural. English 
broadcasting stations were met wdth powerful French ones, 
films were imported from France for French cinemas, 
newspapers w’crc founded, magazines were established, 
book publishing houses opened their doors. Ties were 
strengthened with the French Canadians in the English 
provinces and in the United States. The University of 
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Montteal embatked on a great policy of expansion. Tlje 
Sulpicians, once Seigneurs of the Island of Montreal and 
wealthiest of all church organisations, invested heavily in 
indvistrial enterprises and turned some of thfeir vacant lands 
into real estate developments with a view to financing 
these new movements. Catholic charitable organisations 
were amalgamated in a federation. And the Catholic 
Commercial Travellers’ Association voluntarily assumed 
the role of propagandists-at-large for the rejuvenation of 
French Canada’s traditional policy of racial solidarity. 

The depression was not expected when it came and it 
threw some of the organisations into temporary confusion. 
The provincial Government and the municipalities, willing 
at first to contribute generously, listened to the privately 
tendered advice of large taxpayers and began to cut down 
their grants. People from stricken towns and villages 
flocked into the cities to draw the dole, and parish revenues 
declined. The Sulpicians lost millions of dollars when 
the real estate and securities markets crashed. The 
mammoth buildings of the new University of Montreal 
were left uncompleted and unoccupied. Holders of 
church securities l^came restless. 

But the clergy redoubled their efforts. Employed and 
unemployed boys and girls were recruited in thousands 
into La Jeunesse Ouvri^rc Catholique, which soon branched 
out into La Jeunesse Etudiante Catholique, La Jeunesse 
Agricole Catholique and La Jeunesse Technique Catho¬ 
lique, all modelled on similar lines to the Belgian 
Rexists. The Catholic Labour Syndicates multiplied and 
grew stronger. The farmers’ organisations were stimulated 
and went into politics. The teaching of English was discon¬ 
tinued in the lower grades of the public schools. Young 
men from the ideological societies began to give lectures 
and to speak from political platforms. 

The old Liberal Government lasted six years longer, 
thanks to an almost shock-proof organisation and huge 
campaign funds. But in 1956 it went down to defeat 
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before a coalition led by a young prtrfcssional lawyer- 
politician who knew when to make allies and when to 
quit them. 

Premier Maurice Duplcssis began his reign by breaking 
with his most radical followers and by increasing the 
English representation in the Cabinet to show that he 
proposed to continue the traditional Norman policy of 
bargaining. Then he enthroned Cardinal Villeneuve 
beside the Lieutenant-Governor at the opening of his first 
session and erected a crucifix above the Speaker*s chair in 
the House of Assembly to demonstrate that Quebec 
intended to remain Catholic. He abolished the parity of 
the English language in the law courts as an assertion of 
the French character of the province. 

These things done, he launched a legislative and ad¬ 
ministrative programme which is admittedly tentative but 
which puts him in a powerful strategic position. He has 
virtually attempted to revive the mediaeval guild system, 
with modifications, in industry. He set up a commission 
to re\'isc municipal and provincial taxation. He limited 
interest rates. He set up a fund of $15 million for loans 
to farmers. He ordered an inventory of the natural 
resources of the province. He gave pensions to the blind. 
A sweeping edict fixed minimum wages for workers of all 
categories. Freedom of speech was restricted under the 
famous Padlock Law, and freedom to attack Catholic 
teaching has been curbed by the arrest and conviction of 
itinerant anti-Catholic preachers on charges of sedition. 
Financial assistance has been given to the Sulpicians and 
to the Association Catholique dc la Jeunesse Canadienne, 
funds will be forthcoming to complete the University of 
Montreal, and the money voted by Ottawa and Quebec 
under the National Youth Training Plan has been turned 
over in large part to the Jeunesse Ouvriire Catholique. A 
law has been enacted relieving religious institutions from 
the necessity of making financial returns to the govern¬ 
ment. The Dominion has been warned to keep its HanHs 
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oS Mt. Duplessis and his legislation, and Quebec has 
dedated that it will concut in no amendments to the 
Canadian constitution that diminish the tights and ptivi- 
l^es of French Canada. At the same time, the Ptcmicr 
has ptoclaimed that he will tolerate no move fot secession 
from the Dominion and no restriction of the free right of 
labour to organise in lawful unions of its choice. He has 
asserted that there will be no totalitarian state in Quebec 
and that minority rights in the province will not be inter¬ 
fered with as long as they do not weaken the autonomy of 
Catholic French Canada. Cardinal Villeneuvc has seconded 
him by denouncing separatism and fascism. 

It will be one of the most difficult tasks of the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations to try to 
find common ground between English Canada’s material¬ 
istic concept of democracy and the religious and nationalistic 
concept of French Canada. 


Canada, 

January 1938. 
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I. External Pouct and the Elections 

I N Austnlia as in other parts of the British Common¬ 
wealth, the invasion of northern and central China by 
Japanese troops evoked widespread condemnation. A 
demand arose for some positive manifestation of this 
general disapproval, which, while falling short of war, 
might leave the Japanese people under no misapprehension 
about Australian opinion. A boycott of Japanese goods 
was suggested, and was most vigorously pressed by the 
Ixft wing of organised labour, in whose ranks the com¬ 
munists have considerable influence. Their zeal in this 
campaign was due to their natural humanity, the avowed 
hostility of japan to their ideology, the rapprochement of 
19)6 between Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese communists 
after the Sianfu incident, and to the fact that, to quote the 
words of one of them, “ the people being massacred are, 
in the main, the working class”. Invoking the principle 
of collective security, the Trades and Labour Councils of 
several states called on the trade unionists and people of 
Australia, not only to boycott Japanese goods, of which 
a detailed list of those imported was given, but also to refuse 
to handle imports from Japan and exports, particularly 
scrap iron and iron ore, to that country. Abstention from 
purchasing articles made in Japan was no less heartily 
advocated by members of other sections of the community. 

It is a golden opportunity ”, said Professor Murdoch of 
the University of Western Australia, “for the peoples of 
the world to take decisive action against the war-mongers ”. 
To this end the Housewives’ Association in Sydney appealed 
to womenfolk to refrain from buymg Japanese goods. 



EXTERNAL POLICY AND THE ELECTIONS 

The expediencyof sucha couxse did not pass unquestioned. 
“ Such a boycott ”, said Mr. Curtin, the lea^r of the 
Federal Labour party, “ would be futile and provocative ”, 
Mr. Lang, the leader of the Labour party in New South 
Wales, described it as “a move by the communists to 
embroil Australia in war”. “This unhappy conflict”, 
wrote a leader writer in the Melbourne Ar^u, “ is not our 
concern. Australia must not only keep out of it, but must 
not do anything which will be regarded as in any way 
intervening.” Australian importers and exporters forecast 
reprisals, which were indeed threatened by Japanese mer¬ 
chants. Mr. Lyons, the Prime Minister, counselled cool¬ 
ness and restraint. He distinguished between an unofficial 
boycott by individuals and associations and similar measures 
by members of the League under article 16 of the Covenant; 
stressed the desirability of doing nothing that might enlarge 
the ambit of the struggle; intimated that the Government 
was co-operating at Geneva and Brussels with other 
Powers to expedite a settlement; and earnestly deprecated 
any such action as was urged by the Trades and Labour 
Councils. In the result, apart from the refusal of the coal- 
lumpers at Fremantle to refuel a Japanese whaler, there has 
been no practical public action. 

The agitation excited bythe woes of theChinese happened 
to synchronise with the federal elections, and had therefore 
to compete for public attention with party political questions 
such as unemployment insurance, the forty-hour week, 
and the control of banking. Yet, as the campaign developed 
and the related subjects of defence and foreign policy be¬ 
came the dominant issues, the proposed boycott served to 
illustrate the views of the major contestants on these vital 
matters. Every party—United Australia, Country and 
Labour—^undertook to make adequate provision for the 
defence of the Commonwealth, but they differed over the 
arm of the service most likely, having regard to the financial 
resources of the nation, to promote that defence. Both 
Mr. Lyons and Mr. Curtin appreciated the indispensability 
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of tuh of the thtee arms in any |>topedy balaooed scheme 
of defence, but the former pteferred to rdy mainly on the 
mvy, the latter on the air force- 

Mr. Lyons agreed with Mr. Curtin that Australia could 
not afford a navy equal to her needs if she had to rely 
entirely on what she herself could provide, whereas, at 
present prices, a large and formidable air fleet was within 
her capacity, provided she could get the petrol to ke^ 
it on the wing. But the Australian navy, as he saw it, 
was a self-contained unit under the exclusive control of 
the Commonwealth Government, yet so devised as to 
collaborate efficiently with the British navy in a scheme of 
defence agreed upon by the representatives of the con¬ 
tributing States. “The Singapore base”, he said, “is 
an integral link in the chain of defence on which the safety 
of Australia depends”. Accordingly, when challenge^ 
he made no apology for authorising the co-operation of 
two Australian warships with the British fleet in the Mediter¬ 
ranean towards the close of 1955. He could conceive, he 
pointed out, that a battle, decisive for Australia’s interests, 
might be fought and won far from her shores—the farther 
the better. Co-operation with Great Britain in matters of 
defence thus became a basic principle of the Government’s 
policy. 

The Prime Minister, in the name of the parties for which 
he spoke, also declared his adhesion to the same principle 
of co-operation in international affairs, in so far as obli¬ 
gations may rest upon Australia as a member of the League 
of Nations. In the course of the electoral campaign, 
he announced that the Australian High Commissioner 
would participate in the enquiry conducted by a committee 
of the League into the Sino-Japanese dispute, and would 
represent Australia at the conference at Brussels on the 
same subject. For these reasons he deprecated any such 
precipitate and uiulatcral action against Japan as was 
suggested by the advocates of the boycott 

In making co-operation for security against cxtemal 
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a^icssion the sheet anchor of his policy, Mr. Lyons had 
the undivided support of the United Australia and Country 
patties. The Le^er of the Opposition was less fortunate. 
In advocating what came to be called isolation, as opposed 
to cooperation, Mr. Curtin found himself in disagreement 
with the zealous minority of industrialists who clamoured 
for the boycott of Japan, and also with the less radical wage- 
earners who, while out of sympathy with that minority, 
regard the principle of collective security as the basis of 
trade unionism. He distinguished, however, between 
collective security in the latter sense and collective security 
as the term is used in European chancelleries. “ The 
Abyssinians and Chinese have found to their cost”, he 
said, “ that ‘ collective security ’ is a snare and a delusion ”. 
Dubious of Great Britain’s capacity, in the present world 
situation, to give effective help to Australia were she directly 
attacked, Mr. Curtin formulated a policy designed to 
prevent the Commonwealth from becoming embroiled in 
disputes other than those of her own making, and to 
enable her, if attacked by an aggressor, to give, single- 
handed, an impressive account of herself. He maintained 
that, while paying due regard to the army and navy, 
Australia should make the air force the main line of national 
defence. 

Reliance on collective security (he said) is national suicide. . . . 
In so far as we make Australu self-reliant and less dependent on 
Britain for protection, we render a first-class contribution to the 
British Empire. The best service responsible men can render 
Australia is to keep her out of international entanglements. 

Mr. Curtin denied that either he or the Labour party 
advocated a policy of isolation as such, or that he would 
be a party tu withdrawing Australia from the League of 
Nations. But those who recalled that the United States 
had refused to join the League in order to avoid “ inter¬ 
national entanglements ” had difficulty in reconcihng Mr, 
Curtin’s several statements, while others interpreted his 
policy of self-reliance as a camouflaged withdrawal from 
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asBodfttioo with Great Britam in the defence of vital ioh 
pedal interests—to-day in the Mediterranean, to-morrov 
in the Straits Mala^ But more discomfiting to the 
Labour leader vas the cdddsm that emanated the 
Left flank of his own army. “ One could not imagine a 
policy better suited to keep the Labour party in perpetual 
opposition”, said Mr. Garland, the President of the 
Adelaide Trades and Labour Council, “ than that enunciated 
by the Federal Parliamentary Labour party on the quesdon 
of defence. The isoladonist policy has no reladon to 
living polidcs. It is not a policy—^it is madness. Mr. 
Lyons ”, he continued, “ is at least dealing with rcalides. 
He speaks of collecdvc security as an alternative to war ”. 

Another alternative to war, however, was simultaneously 
advanced by Messrs. Beasley and Lang, two of the mote 
prominent supporters of Mr. Curtin in New South Wales. 
Their alternative was a Federal Government which shared 
their views. 


ITic Lyons Government (said Mr. Beasley) has deliberately 
committed this country to war. A vote tor a Government 
candidate might well be a vote that would send the flower 
of Australia’s youth to its doom on a European battlefield 
11,000 miles away. 


P)' the Government (said Mr. Lane) have been to 

Ior'.».r... ••...iters Mi;,. ;;•< ihe .itoitev itai'.'', 

tne Mjir a - ,■ i.-.r ■Mit;.:: h.u'M.'., ai.<i i;«ve Siuiird'oii ilic 

d.«.cd .::tr s, ..„ic as i.tr^ : .. m- da;., tires m;1!, ii leit in 
othcc, commit AustraUa to a European war and send a conscript 
Australian army to a foreign battlefield. ' ^ 


“ Avoid conscription by voting Labour”, thus became 
the most resounding of the battle-cries in the closing days 
of the campaign. 'I he Prime Minister declared, in the 
most unequivocal terms, that the allegations of Mr. Beasley, 
Mr. Lang, and those who took their cue from them wem 
figments of thcir imagination, and pledged his Government 
not to mtroducc conscription. But even Mr. Curtin 
profwsed his disbelief. In 191,, he said, Mr. Hughes, like 
Mr. Lyons a one-time Labour leader, had declared that 
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" m oo dtcumstances would he agtee to send men out of 
this oountxy to fight against theit will Notwi^istanding 
that pledge, Mr. Hughes had sought a specific mandate 
for conscription in 1916 and again in 1917. Having thus 
suggested that history might repeat itself, Mr. Curtin 
assured the electors that the party he led would regard the 
vote cast against conscription in 1916 and 1917 as final 
until varied by them. “The Labour party”, he said, 
“would require no Australian to serve in time of war 
outside the Commonwealth except with the approval of 
Parliament and the people”. Whether this pledge was 
intended to apply to men in the air force and the navy was 
not made cleat. Nor did either side apparently regard 
compulsory service anywhere within the Commonwealth 
in time of war as conscription. The bogey assumed the 
form of “ bones bleaching under an alien sky ”, “ Your 
vote on Saturday next ”, said Mr. Lang a few days before 
the poll, “ is as much a vote for or against conscription as 
it was in 1916 or 1917 


U. The Election Results 


T he actual voting left the United Australia and Country 
parties in secure possession of the Treasury benches, 
though in greatly diminished strength in the Senate.* 
The effect of parading the conscriptionist scarecrow is 


* The following table shows the state of the parties before and after 
the election: 

Before. After. 

Hoiut of Representatives: 


U.A.P. 

U.C.P. 

Total, Government . 

Labour .... 

Senate: 


46 45 

28 29 


U.A.P. and U.C.P, ... 35 20 

Labour.3 
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difltn fK to estimate, but Mr. Lyons expressed the opinion 
that- his majority would otherwise have been greater. 
He himself achieved a record in federal politics by becoming 
Prime Minister for the third time in succession. Despite 
the crushing defeat of his referenda proposals nine months 
previously,* the unpopularity of a number of the acts of 
his Administration, and the natural tendency of electors 
to “ give the other fellow a turn ”, the “ other fellow ”, 
who during the past two decades has been in office for only 
21 months, was denied a turn—apparently for at least 
another three years. 

Manfully refusing, in the words of one of his journals, 
“ to console himself with excuses that will not bear examina¬ 
tion ”, the “ other fellow ” looked in upon himself in an 
attempt to discover why he had been so treated. He found, 
among other facts, that in representative constituencies 
such as Barton (Sydney) and Riverina (southern New 
Sooth Wales), the Labour vote was relatively less than it 
was three years ago. This falling-off he attributed to two 
main causes: the so-called isolation policy, and the 
“ strife-producing leadership ” of “ political dictators ” 
in New South Wales—the key state in a federal campaign, 
since it returns 28 out of the 74 members of the House of 
Representatives. “ The yVustralian people ”, said the 
radical organ of the railway workers, “ refused to accept 
the view that they could h»c made safe by assu min g that 
fascism, imperialism and world capitalism do not exist 
The majority of the electors, it might be added, were 
unwilling to subscribe to a policy that might seem to suggest 
indifference on their part cither to the possible necessity or 
to the capacity for assistance of a proved friend and relative 
who, though menaced and vulnerable, is still the most 
powerful member of the community of nations. 

A commentator in the Worker remarked that “ if the 
working class is to win to political viaory, factional control 
must end, dictatorship methods must go by the board, and 

* See The Rovnd Table, No. 107, June 1957, pp. 651-657. 
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Laboat’s house must be put in order. The job is one that 
needs attention without delay.” The job has already been 
taken in hand. The leaders of the industrial wing of the 
Labour movement in New South Wales are again trying to 
dislodge the group that controls the political machine and 
supports Mr. Lang. This group has lost control of Labour’s 
broadcasting station and has been reduced in strength on 
the directorate of the Labostr Daily, its main line of com¬ 
munication to the world of labour. Its opponents in the 
unions and political leagues also appear to be gaining 
ground. These facts and tendencies may presage the end 
of the turbulent reign of Mr. Lang. Certain it is that, 
with its close, his political opponents will lose an election¬ 
eering asset. But experience has shown the folly of ex¬ 
hibiting the brush before the fox is caught. 

The election returns disclosed some other matters of 
interest. In 1934, the strength of the Social Credit vote 
was sufficient to be mentioned as one of the reasons for 
the appointment of the commission of inquiry into the 
monetary and banking systems in operation in Australia. 
Possibly by reason of the commissioners’ withering con¬ 
clusions in paragraph 466 of their report, but probably 
because the market for nostrums is more active in times of 
sickness, the Social Credit vote was halved in 1937. The 
Social Credit candidate in the electorate of Wide Bay 
(Queensland) secured, it is true, the greatest number of 
primary votes, but he did so, it would seem, on account 
rather of his religion than of his monetary theories. He 
was the only Protestant candidate, explained the Ministers’ 
Fraternal and Protestant Association, in a statement made 
by them in justification of their issuing “ How to Vote ” 
cards in his favour. “ As leading members of the com¬ 
munity, in emulation of our brethren of the Roman Catholic 
Church in a similar situation”, they wrote, “we have 
directed the conscience of the people in the matter of how 
to vote ”—an oblique reference, possibly, to the activities 
of the Catholic Taxpayers Association, a body recently 
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fonned to make a concetted nation-wide effort to aecote 
state aid for Roman Githolic schools. The odier two 
candidates comforted one another by agreeing to exchange 
their preferences. In the result, the second preferences of 
the Labour candidate won the seat for his United Australia 
party rival. The bitterness of the comments of the un¬ 
successful or almost unsuccessful Labour candidates at the 
declaration of several polls in Queensland proved that, in 
that state at least, the embers of sectarianism are still warm. 
There, too, communism was given more support than any¬ 
where else in the Commonwealth, its standard-bearer, an 
ex-Rhodes scholar, receiving one in five of the votes cast 
in the most northerly electorate, thus trebling his party’s 
poll in that constituency in 1934. 

In New South Wales, a challenge to pre-selection, and 
in South Australia the abandonment of that system by the 
Labour party, had piquant consequences. In Warringah, 
N.S.W., a constituency in which but one elector in eight 
voted for Labour, the Minister for Defence * was defeated, 
with the aid of Labour votes, by a United Australia party 
candidate opposed to pre-selection. In Adelaide, where 
three of the four candidates were Labour men, one of them 
topped the poll when the primary votes were counted, 
but was defeated by the United Australia party candidate 
when the preferences of the other two Labour men were 
distributed. The remarks at the declaration of the poll 
were frank and vehement. 

In Victoria, the political situation was complicated by 
factors peculiar to that state. There, in state politics, in 
April 1935 the Country party broke with the United 
Austraha party, and, although numbering but twenty in 
a House of sixty-five, formed a Ministry, which by the 
grace of the Labour party has been in office ever sinrji. 
Early in September last the Governor, at the request of 
Ml- Dunstan, the Premier, dissolved the Legisadve As¬ 
sembly in order to ascertain the opinion of the electors on 
* Sir Atchdale Pukhill. 
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die Gavamacat’s proposals for the tefotm of the Legis< 
ladve CoundL These proposals had been tvnce accepted 
by a majority in each branch of the legislature, but on 
neither occasion by the absolute majority of the Legislative 
Council required by the constitution. Their aim was to 
establish the paramountcy, within the legislature, of the 
Lower House. 

The Victorian Legislative Council has been described by 
Sir Stanley Argyle * as “ a property House Candidates 
who seek election to it, being thirty years of age or older, 
must own freehold to the value of ^1,000, and the electors 
must own realty to the value of £10 per annum, or pay at 
least £1 5 per annum in rent. The pith of Mr. Dunstan’s 
proposed reform was that any Bill, except a Bill to abolish 
the Council, or to alter certain salaries fixed by the con¬ 
stitution, or to amend either of these two “ safeguards ”, 
should become law without the consent of the Council, if, 
having passed the Assembly and been rejected by the 
Council, the electors signified their approval of it at an 
election precipitated by such aaion. 

Mr. Dunstan regarded the results f of the state election 
on October 2 as an endorsement of his proposals by' the 
electorate and took appropriate action. As the election 
occurred during the federal campaign, inferences were 
drawn from its returns by all parties. Labour found 
ground for hopes which were not borne out by the event; 
for it gained but one scat in Victoria (albeit the only scat 
it won anywhere), and that by a narrow margin. Its 
political ally, the Country party, also secured a seat at the 
cxp«ise of the United Australia party. The winner of it. 


* The leader of the U.A.P. in Victoria. 

t The following ublc shows the stote of the parties before and 
after the Victorian elections ; 


U.A.P. . 
CP. 

Labour 

Independents 


Before. After. 


20 

21 
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together with another Country party man who wrested a 
seat from a Country party supporter of a working alliance 
between the United Australia party and the United Country 
party, have gone to Canberra as declared doubters of the 
eficctivcncss of composite Ministries such as that of Mr. 
Lyons and Dr. Page.* 


III. The Senate 

T he Senate results provided the paradox of the 
elections. Labour won sixteen of the nineteen 
vacancies. The Government’s substantial carry-over from 
the last election, when it won all the seats, allowed it to 
retain a majority of four in a House of thirty-six. As the 
Labour party is in power in three of the states, and is 
keeping the Country party in power in a fourth, it was to 
be expected that under any truly democratic method of 
election it would be strongly represented in the so-called 
states’ House. It was also to be expected, having regard 
to the existing method of electing the Senate, that one 
party would win all the seats vacant in one or more of 
the states, despite the size of the vote cast for the other 
party or parties. This anomaly has been a feature of 
Senate elections for the past seventeen years, although this 
is the first time that the Labour party has scored so heavily. 
But it was not expected that the same electors, voting, for 
the two Houses at the same time, would give sixteen out of 
the nineteen vacant scats in the Senate to the party to which 
they gave only twenty-nine out of the seventy-four scats in 
the House of Representatives. 

This surprising result was due to the fact that the system 
of exhaustive preferential voting gives all the Senate seats 
that can be won in a state to the party receiving the majority 

• Mr. McEwen, a member of the Victorian Country party and a 
newly wMtnted member of Mr. Lyons' composite Ministry, has been 
expeJIcd from his party for accepting office. 
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c£ votes in that state. In five * of the six states that patty, 
on this occasion, was the Labour patty. It was so success¬ 
ful, despite its lower aggregate vote for the House of 
Representatives, partly through the distribution of the 
ptrferencesof voters who, while dissatisfied with the Lyons- 
Page Administration, were not prepared to help Labour to 
power in the mote effective House. But the main cause of 
its success in the Senate was the relatively favourable posi¬ 
tion of the Labour groups on every Senate ballot paper in 
the Commonwealth. Priority of position on the ballot 
paper is determined, for individual candidates, by the place 
in the alphabet of the first letter of their surnames, or for 
groups of candidates, for instance the Labour three or 
the United Australia party three, by their average alphabeti¬ 
cal numerical order. As voters, particularly the indifferent, 
the nervous, and the stupid,f whom our highly arguable 
law of compulsory voting forces to the polling booths, 
are prone to mark their preferences straight down the paper, 
a surname beginning with A, and preferably with Aa, may 
be of more assistance to a candidate than a brilliant record 
of public service. Indeed, in the eyes of a hard-boiled 
party boss, it may well be an essential qualification. If the 
surname of each of the candidates in a group begins with 
A, the A’s are likely to have it, as the Labour group proved 
in New South Wales on this occasion. 

Apart from its inherent interest because of these features, 
the election of senators was of little concern to the average 
elector. The candidates were usually complete strangers 
to him, and he knew that the group with the majority in 
the House of Representatives determined the policy of the 
Commonwealth. In point of fact, the Senate is not what 
the framers (>( the constitution intended it to be. They 
conceived of it as a House of states and a House of review. 

* N.S.W. is the only State of the five in which Labour is not 
actually or virtually in power. 

J The total number of informal votes in the Senate cleaion was 
,6} 7, or approximately lo per cent, of the total number cast. 
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la practice it has rarely been cither. Except vhen a major¬ 
ity of its members differ in political complexion ftom the 
majority in the other House, as they did during the gxeatec 
part of die anm terribilis of 1931, it has tended to be a 
replica of the mote popular dumber. The party system 
is as well entrenched within its walls as it is dsewhere. 
Its members attend the patty caucuses and respond to the 
party whip. The calibre of its membership has deteriorate^ 
and interest in its proceedings is slight. With picturesque 
inaccuracy, Mr. W. M. Hughes once referred to it as a 
morgue with thirty-six bodies on the slabs. 

An important and continuing cause of this dedension 
in prestige has been the method by which the Senate is 
chosen. It was introduced in 1919 to correct the then 
prevailing system whereby party regimentation was handi¬ 
capped and senators were sometimes returned on a minority 
vote. The purpose of the change, according to the Minister 
who carried the Bill through the Senate, was to ensure that 
the will of the majority of the electors in a state should 
prevail. But it also meant, as was pointed out by the 
then leader of the Labour party in the Lower House, 
Mr, Tudor, that “ the party with just one more than half 
the total number of votes will secure the whole of the 
vacant scats, provided that the people vote solidly according 
to parties The soundness of this forecast was admitted 
by the Ministry, whose leader, Mr. W. M. Hughes, had 
in fact intimated that when the Bill was brought down it 
would provide for proportional representation—a method 
admirably suited to the circumstances of the case. The 
hostility of a majority of the Government’s followers in 
the Senate resulted, however, in the adoption of the 
preferential system. 

The defects of this system, as applied to Senate elections, 
in which each state is a single constituency, were clearly 
stated by Mr. Glynn, the Minister who steered the Bill 
through the House of Representatives. As a member of 
the Federal Convention in 1898—9, he had suggested that 
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the Senate should be elected by ptopotdonal xeptesentation. 
As Attotney-Genetal of the G>iDm(mwealth in 1910, he 
had piepated a Bill to that end. Yet, by the itony of 
fete, he found himself in 1919 in charge of a measure wWch, 
as he told the House, did not embody a system such as a 
denaocratic government should aim at. “ The true demo¬ 
cratic method ”, he said, “ is to give each party that share of 
representation in the Senate to which its numbers, as 
expressed at the poll, entide it ”. He accordingly asked 
members to regard the Bill as being “ of a purely tentative 
character ”, designed to prevent mistakes as the result of 
having one method of marking ballot papers for the House 
of Representatives—^for which preferential voting had been 
introduced in 1918—and another, that of putting a cross 
opposite candidates’ names, when the voting was for the 
Senate. 

The tentative, temporary measure has remained, however, 
to produce the most recent electoral paradox. It has been 
condemned again and again. In 1922, Dr. Page, the leader 
of the Country party, persuaded the House of Representa¬ 
tives to pass a motion in favour of the election of senators 
in accordance with the principles of proportional repre¬ 
sentation. In 1929, the Royd Commission on the con¬ 
stitution recommended that the constitution should be 
amended to provide for proportional representation for a 
period of ten years and thereafter until Parliament should 
otherwise determine. In 1954, Mr. Lyons, himself the 
representative of a state in which proportional representa¬ 
tion has been the governing principle in state elections for 
28 years, expressed the opinion that it was “ scarcely just ” 
that the Labour party should have obtained no representa¬ 
tion in the Senate in the elections then concluded. “ There 
can be no excuse or justification”, he continued, “for 
allowing such a system to remain if it is possible to devise 
a better one ”. No attempt was made, however, during 
the life of the last Parliament, “ to devise a better one ”, 
conceivably because in 1935 the United Australia party 
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conveation in Sydney rejected, by a Iwgc majority, a 
resolution favouring the system of proportional representa¬ 
tion.* 

The devil was ill, the devil a monk would be; 

The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 

Another interesting result of the Senate poll was the 
putting of a period to the hitherto unbroken parliamentary 
career of Sir George Pearce. For thirty-six years he has 
represented Western Australia in the Senate, surviving 
the vicissitudes of parliamentary fortune in a manner 
only equalled by his companion in political evolution, Mr. 
W. M. Hughes, whom, up to date, he has surpassed in 
aggregate length of Ministerial office. His memoirs, 
which he now contemplates writing, should be valuable 
to future historians. 

Australia, 

January 1958. 

* The Prime Minister has already intimated to the newly elected 
legialatme that it is the intention of the Government to appoint a 
committee to inquire into the present method of choosing senators. 
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I. The Political Scene 

I N the South African countryside to-day there are only 
two subjects deemed worthy of serious discussion— 
politics and the weather—and they are fat more closely 
inter-related than an outsider would thinlc. Politics are 
always a dominant interest in the minds of most Afrikaans- 
speaking South Africans, and with a general election at 
hand they tend to exclude ever)' other interest. In such 
circumstances even a devastating drought derives much 
of its significance from its potential effect on electoral 
chances. The present summer—the rainy season over 
most of South Africa—started badly. Hardly any rain 
fell until December. Then the drought was broken, 
though not very completely in some parts of the country. 
But with the New Year there is a threat that drought con¬ 
ditions may recur. At the best the season will be a poor 
one—it may well be a disastrous one. The politically- 
minded South African farmer surveys the prospects not 
only from the agricultural but also from the political point 
of view. The question of the effect of a serious agricultural 
setback on the Government’s position at the forthcoming 
general election is ever in his mind. If he is a Government 
supporter, he prays for rain with added fervour on that 
account. If he is an opponent, he finds consolation for his 
losses in the knowledge that for the farmers’ sufferings the 
Government can always be blamed. 

The shadow of the general election is looming very large 
in South Africa to-day. The election will probably take 
place early in June, but already preparations for it arc well 
advanced. South Africa takes its politics seriously. A 
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geaeni election is not something to be burned. Betvreea 
the dissolution of one Parliament and the election of the 
next there has to be a minimum period of not much less 
than two months, but the campaigning and the manceuvring 
for position begin long before Parliament is dissolved. 
To such manoeuvring the forthcoming Parliamentary 
session will be all but exclusively devoted. It is to start 
later than usual—on February ii—^the Government hoping 
thereby to reduce the period available to the Oppositions 
for using Parliament as a medium of election propaganda. 
It will last almost certainly until the end of March. The 
Government intends to devote it almost entirely to the 
necessary imancial measures for winding up the current 
financial year and taking a vote on account for the new 
year, leaving the budget to be introduced when Parliament 
meets again after the election. So fat it would appear 
that the Government intends to introduce only one legis¬ 
lative measure, a Bill, based on agreement between mine- 
owners and n\inc-workets, to improve the already generous 
benefits of sufferers from miners’ phthisis. The Government 
will no doubt seek to expedite the financial debates as much 
as it can, but it will make heavy weather, since the Opposi¬ 
tions will have ample opportunities for raising contentious 
matter over the whole field of Government policy, in 
order to stir the sentiments of the electorate. 

The election campaign itself the Government faces with 
confidence. It has a substantial record of achievement, 
and on the whole it has made wise use of the prosperity 
with which it has been favoured. Moreover, although 
economic prospects in the countryside are uncertain, the 
towns arc still prospering. True, there has been a succession 
of stock exchange slumps, and the acute observer can descry 
a growing volume of evidence of a flattening in the pros¬ 
perity curve; but for the most part the town-dweller, 
though somewhat irritated by increases in living costs 
caused largely by the drought, still has the comfortable 
feeling that things ate go'mg well. Yet the Government, 
40t 
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like odier Governments, Ibas made enemies of erstwhile 
fdeods and forfeited much of its initial popularity, and 
the process seems to have been accelerated of late. Over 
(he whole period of five years the Government has maintained 
its position extremely well at by-elections. The results of 
the provincial general elections in 1936 were also very 
favourable to it. But recently one or two provincial by- 
elections have indicated a marked strengthening in the 
position of the Nationalist and Dominion patty Oppositions. 
If only because four-fifths of the present House of Assembly 
consists of Government supporters, the Opposition parties 
arc certain to win scats at the general election, and, if the 
course of events during the next few months favours them, 
their gains may well be larger than the Government and 
its friends would like to contemplate. 

There is, of course, no really substantial prospect of the 
Government’s being driven from office. Its position is 
still too strong for that, and no one of the Opposition 
parties can hope to supplant it. Most people agree that 
it will have at least a good working majority in the new 
House. If, however, the general election holds out no 
prospect of immediate political change, it may well set in 
motion a trend that will bring about, more or less swifdy, 
a radical alteration in the political scene. The interest of 
the student of politics in South Africa to-day is concen¬ 
trated not so much on the election as on what will happen 
after it. 

The present Goveriunent of the Union came into being 
as a result of a coalition between the two old parties of 
General Hertzog and General Smuts, the Nationalist party 
and the South African party. These two parties have 
since been fused into one, the United party. The United 
party Government has done good work for South Africa, 
not only on the material side, but also in stimulating the 
coalescence of the two main elements. Afrikaans-speaking 
and English-speaking, in the South African nation. Un¬ 
doubtedly the cause of national unity has been advanced 
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coosidetably, and that indeed ha^‘1}een the chief justification 
of pcdkical fosion. Yet within the patty itself fusion has 
bem by no means complete; to quite a considetable extent 
it sdll represents a coalition rather than a fusion. There 
have been signs of fissure over personalities and principles, 
and many people to-day are asking for how long fusion 
will endure. The indications arc that the strains to which 
it will be subjected during the next few years will be very' 
severe. 

There will almost certainly be economic strains. So far 
the Government has been a fair-weather Government. 
To-day, quite apart from the danger of war to which we 
have ^comc almost accustomed, there are clouds on the 
world horizon, perhaps no bigger than a man’s hand, but 
menacing none the less. If an economic blizzard like that 
of 1930 were again to strike the world, if at the same time 
the price of gold, on the present level of which the whole 
structure of the Union’s public and private expenditure is 
based, were to fall—well. South Africa does not like to 
contemplate these things, and its Government likes the 
prospect even less. 

But there is also the personal aspect. Save for one 
change, caused by the appointment of Sir Patrick Duncan 
as Governor-General, the Cabinet is still as it was in 1933. 
It is coming to be regarded in the country as an old man’s 
Government, which has long since lost its first fine careless 
rapture. The cry for new blood is beginning to be heard. 
General Ilcrtzog is 71 and obviously tiring after fourteen 
strenuous years of office. His early retirement would 
appear inevitable, were it not that he seems to be indis¬ 
pensable to his party. General Smuts is 67—young for 
his age, but his continued vitality cannot be counted on. 
Three members of the Cabinet are, on grounds of ill-h e al t h, 
no longer able to pull their full weight. One or two others 
do not command a great deal of public confidence. It is 
clear that within the next year or two changes will come 
about, in personnel and in leadership, and these may have 
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dismpdve cfiects. The problem of the leadetship of the 
Unitsd paxty, after the two Gencials fall away, if going to 
be a very serious one. Only three Ministers can be con¬ 
sidered as imperii capacts ; Mr. Havenga, and the two young¬ 
est members of the Cabinet, Mr. Pirow and Mr. Hofmeyr. 
Of these Mr. Havenga has been an excellent Minister of 
Finance and enjoys the full confidence of General Hcrtzog, 
who would quite obviously wish to be succeeded by him. 
But, despite his many statesmanlike qualities, he has hardly 
any personal following, and would almost certainly not 
be able to hold the party together for long. Mr. Hotoeyr 
has secured for himself a considerable administrative and 
parliamentary reputation, but his liberal views on questions 
of race relations make him persona ingrata to most of Afri¬ 
kaans-speaking South Africa. Mr. Pirow, easily the most 
spectacular of the three, a man of outstanding ability and 
vigour, is distrusted by many in the towns, while he is not 
followed with any teal enthusiasm in the countryside. 
Moreover, Mr. Pirow and Mr. Hofmeyr have clashed 
before now on questions of race relations. It seems almost 
too much to hope that they will keep together, if the 
restraining influence of their present leaders is withdrawn. 

The i^rospects of the United party are therefore somewhat 
uncertain, and that fact makes the outcome of the general 
election the more important. At present the United party 
has the support of most of the English-speaking people of 
South Africa and probably of half its Afrikaans-speaking 
citizens. But if at the general election the Dominion 
party were to make fairly substantial headway, and so give 
promise of offering a really effective rallying-point for 
Eng lish -speaking South Africans, instead of being just the 
Cave of Adullam it has hitherto been, the United party 
may well suffer a landslide of its English-speaking adherents. 
And the same may happen on the other side. If, moreover, 
those economic and personal considerations indicated 
above were to become effective at the same time, the United 
party might be so sorely depleted as to lose any reason for 
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its continued existence. In those circumstances it is quite 
possible that South Africa will again have to pass through 
a spell of unadulterated racial politics, such as it has ex¬ 
perienced more than once in the past. At the best, that 
will mean the end of fusion and the casting into solution of 
South African politics. 

At the worst, however, if the United party goes under, 
if something like the old lines of division re-emerge, and if 
a Nationalist Government comes into power, the fusion 
experiment will still have been worth while. The work of 
nation-building that it made possible will never be entirely 
undone, and the ultimate goal of national unity will be 
substantially nearer. Moreover, no Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment will be able to obtain power without the support of 
moderate elements. That fact, as well as the sobering 
influence of responsibility, will effectively curb any ten¬ 
dency to commit the excesses that might be apprehended if 
<jne were to have regard merely to the vapourings of an 
Opposition party during a general election under South 
African conditions. And as far as purely South African 
circumstances count as determining factors, it is difficult to 
see a position arising in which it will really be South 
Africa’s desire no longer to be associated with the British 
G')mmonwcalth of Nations on the basis of freedom accepted 
to-day. 

11. I'ln, NATivts Representative Council 

D I-Cb.MBI'.R 6, 1957, was a day of very great im¬ 
portance in the history of race relations in South 
Africa. On that day there met for the first time a statutory', 
mainly clccti^■c, body, representing ail the Bantu people of 
South Africa, charged with specific duties in relation to 
legislation and administration. This body is known as 
the Natives Representative Council, and it has come into 
being as a result of the enaament in 1956 of the Repre¬ 
sentation of Natives Act *. The significance of the occasion 

* See Thk Roinu Table, No. ,oj. June 19,6. pp. 535-558. 
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was marked by the fact that the Council was opened by 
General Smute deputising for the Prime Minister. It was 
described by one of the native members as “ the dawn of a 
new day 

The Representation of Natives Act deprived the natives 
of the Cape Province of the right certain of them had en¬ 
joyed since 1854 of voting along with other citizens in the 
election of parliamentary and later of provincial council 
representatives, and it effectively barred the extension of 
that right to the natives of other provinces. By way of 
compensation it empowered the natives of the Cape to 
elect on a communal basis three members of the House of 
Assembly and two members of the Cape provincial council, 
it provided for the representation of the natives in all four 
provinces by four elective senators, and, potentially most 
important of all, it created a Natives Representative Council, 
a body whose powers are, it is true, merely advisory, 
but whose functions have nevertheless been defined in 
such a way that it may be said to occupy a definite, 
though subsidiary, place in the constitution of South 
Africa. 

The Council consists of twenty-two members, of whom 
six are European officials, the chairman being the Secretary 
for Native Affairs. The remaining sixteen members are 
natives, four nominated by the Government and twelve 
elected, the elections being indirect in character. In the 
Transkei the Bunga or United Transkeian Territories 
General Council, which has grown from the seed sown by 
Cecil Rhodes when he introduced his “ Bill for Africa ”, 
the Glen Grey Bill, in 1894, acts as the electoral college. 
Elsewhere the voting units are chiefs, and headmen, and 
local councils, and native advisory boards, and, in certain 
cases, special electoral committees. 

The Council’s duties and functions may be grouped 
under three main headings : 

First, it must consider and report upon any proposed legis¬ 
lation in so far as it may affect the native population of the 
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fntoo, and no Bill specially afiectiiw the interests of natives 
lay be with by Parliament untilit has been so consideied 
an reported upon. 

Secondly, it must, before each session of Parliament, consider 
nd report upon esdmates of revenue and expenditure in respect 
f services specially concerning natives. The estimates oealt 
nth at the 1936 session amounted to about /z, 300,000. 

Thirdly, it may deal with any matter referred to it by the 
iinistcr of Native Affairs, or, on its own initiative, with any 
utter spedaily affecting the interests of lutives in general. 

Will the institution of the Natives Representative Council 
irove to be an adequate quid pro quo to the natives for the 
ommon franchise that they have lost, as an actuality in the 
^ape Province and a potentiality elsewhere ? In the de¬ 
rates on the Representation of Natives Act, some friends 
>f the natives, like General Smuts, contended that it would, 
rthers, like Mr. liofmeyr, maintained that it would not. 
t is of course only an advisory body, but its functions arc 
io defined that it must meet annually and that it must be 
:on8ultcd. Every thing will depend on the way in which 
ts advice is regarded by Government and Parliament. 
That, of course, only the future can reveal. Certainly, if it 
8 to be established as an effcaive piece of constitutional 
Tiachinery, a great deal of prejudice in the minds of a large 
icction of tlic Union’s European population will have to 
X broken down. But equally certainly the Council has 
Itad an excellent start. It is clear that the natives, sane and 
moderate as South African natives generally tend to be, 
liave chosen the members of their first Council very wisdy. 
rhe proceedings of the first session were characterised by 
dignity and a high sense of responsibility. The conduct of 
the debates and the form and matter of the decisions taken 
vere such that they cannot but be regarded with respect. 
At the conclusion of the proceedings the native 
emphasised their appreciation of the knowledge they had 
acquired of the constructive work in native administration 
and development which the Government, through its 
Native Affairs Department, is doing. The Secretary for 
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Native Affaks, as Chaiiman, made dbe followii^ mnatks 
in closing tibe session: 

While it is trae that your functions are only advisory, if you 
coi^ae on the pathway of moderation tbit has marked this 
first session, there is no doubt that you will, in the future, 
ezerdse a great influence for good upon all matters relating to 
native aflairs. 

AH who wish well to the Bantu people, and indeed to 
South Africa as a whole, will join in the hope that this 
prediction will be fulfilled, and ^at December 6, 1937, will 
indeed come to be looked upon as marking “ the dawn of 
a new day 


III. Native Land Purchase 

T he purchase of land for native occupation under the 
Land Act of 1956 progresses steadily. One aspect 
that has hardly received the attention it deser\xs is the 
question of cost. A sum of £10 million has been set aside 
for the purpose, while the intention of the Act is presumably 
to add a further 7,250,000 morgen to the reserves. Accord¬ 
ing to the report of the Auditor-General for the financial 
year 1936-37, farms to the extent of 72,200 morgen had 
been purchased between September i, 1936, and March 
31, 1937, for £100,^60 together with costs of transfer. 

Such information as has since appeared does not suggest 
that later purchases have been at a lower average price, and 
the obvious question arises, how long the £10 million will 
last. The Prime Minister, it is true, when introducing 
the Bill, promised that, if £jo million was not enough, 
more would be made available and the land would be 
bought. On the other hand more than one Minister of 
the Crown has met criticism of undue generosity to the 
natives by pointing to the diflerence between this £10 
million and the much larger amounts lavished on European 
land settlement, while one Government supporter—^though 
admittedly speaking with less authority—is reported to have 
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said that money wo\ild always be made available to buy land 
for European settlement, but that the £\o million was all 
that would ever be spent on the natives. 

The official view is, apparently, that when the first allo¬ 
cation of money is spent the Native Trust has only to ask 
for more. But, in view of the lack of any de&ute obliga¬ 
tion to make a larger amount available, there would still 
appear to be some risk, if a period of financial difficulty^ 
were to coincide with the term of office of a less sympathetic 
Administration, that the completion of the 1956 Land Act 
might suffer the same delays as that of the Act of 1915. 
As there is no particular virtue in the amount of £10 
million, and the constant reiteration of that figure in all 
discussions of the Act may give rise to future miscon¬ 
ceptions, might it not be wiser to make a start with ac¬ 
customing the public to talk of the £zo million that will 
certainly be necessary at the present rate of progress ? 

It must not be forgotten that the scheme, while providing 
the natives with land for occupation, is also of direct benefit 
to many European landholders, by initiating the purchase of 
land on a large scale, with a marked rise in land values as a 
result. The Minister of Lands has stated that the basis of 
land purchase by the Native Trust is to pay an agreed or 
assessed fair value for the land, plus an amount for improve¬ 
ments, and add another 20 per cent, to ccjmpensate the 
owner for having to move. But the fait basic value is not 
easily determined where the pvirchascr is bound to buy. - 

Some extreme instances of the difficulty of valuation ate 
given in the Audiu»t-(jcncrars report. In one Crown 
grant case the Lands Inspcaors’ valuation of £167 and the 
Central Land Board’s valuation of £5 54 were made in the 
same month. A farm that had changed hands in Februaty 
*955 10 was bought by the Native Trust for £2,1)00, 

of u'hich £2,^)2 represented the value of the land and only 
£i improvements. Another farm, which had passed to 
the seller by way of donation in August 1935, when it was 
valued at /a.o54 and transfer dun was paid on that amount, 
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was bought by the Trust in February 1937 for ,£7,500. Of 
this ,£4,407 was the new value of the farm and ,£5,093 
was accounted for by improvements. This transaction 
formed the subject of a question in the House last session, 
when it was explained that the increase in price was due, 
first, to the extensive improvements, and secondly to the 
general rise in land values. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that this is a per¬ 
fectly genuine explanation; but that in itself calls for com¬ 
ment. It is beyond controversy that one of the main causes 
of the rise in land values is the Trust’s purchases—^which 
lead to further purchases in other areas by dispossessed 
farmers—and, assuming that the improvements are in this 
case fully valued, it shows the range of advance in price 
which is not considered abnormal. Reports from this 
area (Pietersburg), tell of a boom in the sale of town sites 
and a building boom, caused by local farmers who wish to 
retire on the proceeds of their land sales, while (for what the 
figures may be worth) the registrations of new motor cars 
in the division show a rise of over 34 per cent, in the 
twelve months ended October 1937 over those of the 
previous twelve months. There does not appear to be 
anything to puzzle over in General Smuts’ statement that 
the farmers are not reluctant to sell, but on the contrary 
complain that purchases are not made quickly enough. 


IV. Muddles in Butter and Maize 

P erhaps the chief function of the Dairy Industry 
Control Board (“ Dicboard ”) is to secure a remunerative 
price for butter and butter-fat on the home market by the 
forced export of all “ surplus ” butter. From time to 
time it makes determinations of the amount that has to leave 
the country, employing the proceeds of a levy of id per lb 
on all butter produced to finance sales at a loss overseas. 
Unfortunately, the board nc\'cr seems to have had at its 
disposal the means of accurately forecasting the amount of 
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the “ sufphu ”, and this year it was further out than cvct. 
New £8ctot8 of uncertainty were introduced by the extension 
of the s c h c-nK for supplying state-subsidised butter to the 
poor—apart from natives—at 6d, 5d and 4d per lb, which 
brought an almost incalculable factor into the home demand, 
and ^ extreme climatic variations. 

During the period from November 1956 to February 
1937 a heavy production seemed probable and large quanti¬ 
ties had to be exported, according to “ Dicboard ” deter¬ 
minations. The late summer tains affected pasture 
adversely, and afterwards extreme dryness prevailed. In 
generally overstocked areas any abnormal lack of tain all 
too soon creates a drought. From the latter part of March 
onwards the production of milk and butter-fat became 
progressively less. In order to attract extra supplies while 
maintaining its policy of stabilised prices, the “ Dicboard ” 
decided to raise the price of butter-fat to the producer by 
paying a subsidy out of levy funds. This extra inducement 
could not, however, draw milk from dry cows, though it 
may have attracted some butter-fat to the creameries which 
othcru'isc would have been made into farm butter. The 
elasticity of demand for butter is to some extent still in 
dispute. The “ Dicboard’s ” action must, however, have 
tended to sustain demand in face of diminishing production, 
until eventually the board took fright and dictated a rise in 
price to the distributors. 

Meanwhile, although as early as August the board had 
secured powers to import butter, it used these powers as 
sparingly as possible. As a result an absolute shortage of 
butter overtook the Union. Creamery' butter in cold 
storage had fallen from a,a99,4oo lbs in March to 91,800 
lbs in October, and farm dairy' butter from 469,600 lbs to 
14,500 lbs. In the black month of November, butter cost 
4d pet lb more than in April, and even so was often 
unprocurable, shopkeepers having strictly to ration their 
customers. The toard was therefore forced into a more 
active acquiescence in the import of supplies to make good 
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the ddSdeiKy. Even so it could hardly be unconscious 
the fact that the fanners, its chief constituents, were not 
in^ressed with its record of achievement. It did not want 
to risk the further charge of having allbwed the cold 
storage shelves to be' piled up with imported butter when 
the drought finally broke and South African production 
was resumed, and it tended to play for safety from such a 
charge rather than safety for the consumers’ interests. 

The Imperial Cold Storage and Supply Company, 
convinced that the dilatory tactics of the board would result 
in the very thing it hoped to avoid, namely, a disastrous 
shortage followed by frenzied over-importation, hired cargo 
space for the round voyage from Southampton and back 
again for a large consignment of butter, trusting that the 
urgency of the situation when the butter arrived in Union 
ports would justify their forethought and lead to the 
sanctioning of its import. In point of fact public clamour 
caused sanction to be given when the butter was only a few 
days out from England. The ironical situation thus 
emerged, that, although the “ Dicboard ” was supposed to 
have been set up as a check on the alleged anti-social 
activities of such large distributors as Imperial Cold Storage, 
in this instance the public were undoubtedly inclined to 
hail the latter as their saviour from “ Dicboard ” I A 
further ironical twist is that the independent action of Im¬ 
perial Cold Storage does not seem to have endeared the 
company to the Government, although there can be little 
doubt that public dissatisfaction with the butter situation 
would otherwise have prolonged harsh memories through 
the six months’ interv'al before the general elertion. 

The Maize Industry Control Board was also the victim 
of a wide discrepancy between forecast and actuality. Early 
in the season it appeared that a record crop might be 
expected, nearly twice as much as in 193 ;-6,and in order to 
maintain internal prices a 66f per cent, export quota was 
fixed from June 1937 to May 1938, In other words, two 
bags out of every t^ee product had to be exported. As 
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the board believed that even this would be insufficient to 
deal with the surplus, it secured the Government’s consent, 
on June 14, to pay a guarantee of 3s. a bag (afterwards 
raised to 4s. 6d) on all maize exported above the quota. 
Shippers were unable to find space for all the maize to be 
offered for export, and freights rapidly doubled. But the 
drought once more upset calculations, and instead of a 
surplus it appeared that insufficient maize would remain in 
the country for drought relief. As a result the export of 
maize was prohibited in December, with a result wholly 
ridiculous, for export was compulsory one day and pro¬ 
hibited the next. The consequence of maintaining a high 
export quota when crops were failing was to create a scarcity 
even more serious than that of butter, since the natives 
grow maize for food, not for the market, and were being 
forced to export their larders. As their voices are neither 
raised so loud nor heard so readily, less attention has, 
however, been paid to maize than to butter. 

V. The Police and the Natives 

T Hli rqx)rt of the commission appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment to enquire into the causes of the Vereeniging 
riot * shows that there is no ground for the view frequently 
expressed from public platforms that communist propa¬ 
ganda was at the bottom of the outbreak. Nor does it 
give support to the view countenanced by the Prime Minis¬ 
ter that the riot pointed to “ a deep-rooted and far-reaching 
hostility, perhaps organised, among the natives towards the 
white man ”. 1 he commission finds that the riot was due, 
first and foremost, to harsh police methods symbolised for 
the natives by the patrol or “ pick-up ” van; that the stoning 
of the police on Saturday, September 19, was due to a 
spontaneous flaring up of resentment at the sight of the 
I'an, but that the next day’s riot was planned in advance when 
it became known that the police intended to repeat the raid; 
• See Tuk Roi nh Tabij;, No. 109. December 1957, p. 196. 
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that the managefflcnt of the Veteeniging locadon by the 
municipal authorities was defective; and that die admini¬ 
stration of the liquor law, which seeks to deprive the native 
of his beer, has b^ an important source of friction between 
the police and the natives. 

The main conclusions of the Vereeniging commission 
arc strikingly confirmed by the police commission, whose 
full report has become available to the public since the last 
South African contribution to The Round Table was 
written. The commission was appointed as the result of 
certain scandals cormected with the administration of the 
liquor law on the Wirwatersrand, but its terms of reference 
involved an enquiry into the whole police system of the 
Union. It has carried out its task with thoroughness and 
impartiality. While it finds that “ the conduct, tone and 
efficiency of the force as a whole are satisfactory ”, it has, 
nevertheless, a number of important criticisms to make, 
the gravest of which deal with the attitude of the police, 
or rather of many policemen, towards the natives. 

The commission is convinced that there is considerable 
ground for the hostility with which the natives, and especially 
the urban natives, at present look upon the police. The 
latter are not to blame for the unpopular pass laws, tax laws 
and liquor laws which they have to administer. These 
laws are bound to be regarded as oppressive by the natives. 
But their oppressiveness may be intensified by harsh police 
administration. The commission reports that cases have 
occurred of the arrest of natives within 50 yards of their 
employers’ premises for failure to produce their passes, 
“ when even the most perfunctory enquiry would have 
revealed the fact that the natives in question were in regular 
employment and had the requisite passes at their quarters 
It recommends that the patrol van should be used for more 
important purposes than “ the harassing of passless natives ”. 

On the subject of the administration of the liquor law, 
the commission appreciates the difficulties of a police force 
in the face of a people almost unanimously determined to 
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evade it. The difficulty of discovering illicit liquor by 
raids «*afrigd out during the day has led to frequent night 
operations. 

The entering of houses on these occasions is made the subject 
of venr bitter complaint, the police being accused of brealung 

r n doors when not opened immediately on demand, of invad^ 
privacy of bedrooms, of ransacking furniture and bedding 
in the search for liquor, of assaulting those who remonstrate 
and often arresting them for the offence of obstructing the 
police. 

While making due allowance for the fact that the police 
may be called upon to perform military duties anywhere in 
the Union, the commission is, nevertheless, emphatically of 
the opinion that the training of police recruits is too mili¬ 
taristic in character. Too much time is devoted to “ drill, 
musketry and other military or quasi-military subjects ” 
and not enough to instruction in police duties proper. 
Such instruction should do a great deal towards the elimina¬ 
tion of the abuses that have been revealed. Among other 
things the recruit should be taught the importance of tact in 
the handling of the public, the manner of giving accurate 
evidence of an occurrence, and the heinousness of concealing 
any part of the truth even if the truth might convict a 
brother policeman. 

The police force of the Union is to-day mainly of Afri¬ 
kaner rural extraction. Young men of British parentage 
arc reluctant to enter the police becase they fear that they 
will not be at home among the Afrikaners in the force or 
that they may be drafted to an area where they will be 
required to communicate with the public in Afrikaans. 
It is gratifying to record that the commission has discovered 
no trace of racialism in the attitude of the police toward 
turopcMS, and that it considers that the relations between 
the police and the Indian and coloured communities ate 
satisfactory. 

Union of South Africa, 

January 1938. 
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I. The Budget 

O N September 29 the Minister of Finance (M^. Walter 
Nash) introduced his second budget. Jt evidenced the 
same degree of orthodoxy in arrangement and compilation 
as his first. There were no surprises. While there were 
no remissions of taxation, the taxpayer learned with relief 
that at least there were no additions. The principal items 
of revenue and expenditure were as stated below :— 


Revtttue. 

1937-38. 

Estimates. 



£ 

£ 

Taxation .... 

30,338,000 

26,941,000 

Interest receipts . 

. 2,283,000 

2,387,000 

Other receipts 

. 2,135,000 

1,819,000 

Total.... 

. £34,778,000 

£31,147,000 

Expenditure. 



Debt services 

. 11,096,000 

10,961,000 

Transfer to highways revenue . 

. 3,058,000 

2,509,000 

Other permanent appropriations 
Annual votes: 

601,000 

618,000 

Social services . 

. 12,168,000 

9,915,000 

Other votes 

. 7,505,000 

6,674,000 

Supplementary estimates and 

con- 


tingencics .... 

300,000 


Toul.... 

• £}4.7i8,ooo 

£50,673,000 

Surplus .... 

. 50,000 

471,000 

Uncmploymcrit levy and tax . 

5,180,000 

4,261,000 


The increase in expenditure falls mainly under three 
headings: social services, defence and general administra¬ 
tion. Social services arc estimated to cost £i,t^%ooo 
more than last year. The defence vote shows an increase 
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of £j8j,ooo, and general administration an increase <rf 
£-fOi,ooo. TTic public works programme calls for an 
estimated expenditure of ^17,567,000, which is to be 
found partly out of revenue and partly out of loans at 
interest from other departments. On the revenue side, 
customs duties are expected to yield 00,000, or a 
little more than £1,000,000 over last year. Income tax 
is expected to produce £7,500,000, which is £881,000 more 
than in 1936-37, and sales tax £3,650,000, an increase of 
£605,000. The public debt, having increased by £5,109,102 
in the year, stood on Match 31,1937, at £287,670,200. Of 
this amount £156,757,017 is domiciled in London, 
£891,900 in Australia and £130,041,283 in New 2 ^and. 

The Government case was based upon the plea that it 
had restored wages and salaries, increased pensions, and 
provided better facilities for the promotion of health and 
extension of education, at an extra cost of £8^ million; as, 
however, this comes out of an aggregate of private incomes 
which has increased by at least £20 million, the people 
who have paid the extra money arc still left with £ti| 
million more than before the readjustments were made. 
It is evident, on the other hand, that the Minister has 
based his expectation of increased revenue upon the single 
hope that present commodity prices will be maintained. 
Opposition criticism, both inside and outside the House, 
has been directed principally to the non-fulfilment of 
Ijibour’s prc-clcction pledges to reduce taxation and to the 
assumption that prices will be maintained. The cjuestion 
is asked, “ if prices fall, what then ? ” 

During the whole of the budget debate and the debate 
on the Land and Income Tax (.Annual) Bill the nuin lines 
of defence and attack remained unvaried. The Govern¬ 
ment defended on its chosen ground of social expenditure, 
while the Opposition attacked from the vantage point of 
how much the country could afford. “ The general 
buoyancy in revenue”, said Mr. Nash in his budget 
speech, “ has enabled substantial improvement to be 
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effected in the lot of the less fortunate section (of the 
community) . . . and until the Government's objeaive in 
connection with a more equitable distribution of the national 
income has been attained the whole of the additional in¬ 
come will be required for this purpose The Leader of 
the Opposition (Mr. Adam Hamilton) described the 
Minister’s work as an “ eat, drink and be merry ” budget. 
The Prime Minister (Mr. M. J. Savage), responding to 
Mr. Hamilton in the debate on the Land and Income Tax 
(Annual) Bill, said: 

The Honourable Member asked what we are going to do with 
the big bad wolf round the comer when it turns up. We are not 
going to let it turn up. As long as we are capable of producing 
a decent standard of living in New Zealand, the people of New 
Zealand are going to enjoy it. . . . We are not going to be 
harnessed to the chariot wheels of other nations. 

The Minister of Finance maintained the same attitude. 
Opposition speakers, he said, had suggested that taxation 
should be adjusted to meet the cycles of trade. This 
meant that the Government was being asked to accept in 
its entirety the theory of slump and boom. If that theory 
were accepted, then the country would inevitably have to 
go to the point where people starved because there was 
too much production for the purchasing power of the 
people. The Government would never allow New 
Zealand to go back to that stage again. Surely it was 
not beyond the scope of human achievement to provide 
insulating factors that would protect the people from the 
impact of another slump, or to devise methods of protecting 
their purchasing power. That, at any rate, would be the 
aim of the Government. Later Mr. Nash said : “ Mr. 
Grates has asked how the existing taxes would be carried 
if prices fell. All that need be said in reply is that the 
Government would not do what the Opposition had done 
when in power ”. Discussing the estimates, Mr. Nash 
became a little more explicit. The Government’s view 
to-day, he said, was that it was unnecessary for the people 
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to suflfef again as they had suffered a few years ago. It 
had never been affirmed, he continued, diat what had 
overseas should not happen in New Zealand. 
Everyone in their senses would admit that if less goods 
were brought into the country there could not be the same 
standard of living as previously, but if the commodities 
brought in fell in the same ratio as the commodities sent 
overseas there was no reason, even if prices fell, why the 
standard of living should be lowered. In the absence of 
any definite statement to the contrary it seems fairly clear, 
therefore, that the Government envisages some form of 
economic nationalism, linked with monetary control 
through the Reserve Bank, as its answer to any possibility 
of having to face again the experience of the depression. 


II, Protection op Industries 

T here is a growing feeling in the country that the 
halcyon days arc coming to an end and that the Opposi¬ 
tion attitude towards the budget was more than a mere 
fulfilment of its duty to oppose. It is no longer possible 
to deny that the manufacturing industries of the Dominion 
arc facing a difficult period. While, beyond doubt, incomes 
have in the aggregate increased considerably, the ratio 
between increased income and increased costs is steadily 
diminishing. Thus, when the Minister of Finance points 
out that the people arc still left with some million 
additional income, he is correct only so far as he is speaking 
in general terms. On closer scrutiny it appears that from 
the additional income must be deducted, first, the greater 
sum paid in unemployment taxation, and that the residue 
has to beat the increased charges for goods and services. 
Manufacturing concerns have admittedly benefited by the 
impetus given to money circulation by the present Govern¬ 
ment, but since about May or June of this year the situation 
has undergone a considerable change. Higher wages and 
shorter hours have generally led to increased costs of 
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{Modttction. These increased costs have placed the local 
manafacturets at a serious disadvantage in competition 
with the overseas manufacturer. 

Dominion manufacturing interests are becoming more 
persistent and more vociferous in their demand for govern¬ 
ment action. But the hesitation of the Ministry to take 
the necessary steps can to some extent be understood. 
If the Government were to give immediate protection by 
raising tari£fe, which would be contrary to the genersil 
terms of its policy, it could hardly avoid the unpleasant 
result of still higher prices. If, on the other hand, it 
controlled imports either by quota or by licensing, it might 
easily damage the vital export trade, and in any case would 
still be faced with the probability of increased prices. 
That it must do something, and that something very soon, 
is becoming daily more obvious. The difficulty seems to 
lie in the fact that the Government’s external trading 
policy is at variance with its internal programme for the 
expansion of domestic industry. The Otago Daily Times 
of October 15, writing of the footwear industry, reported 
that 

in the Auckland district during the three months ended September 
30, over ;f4,ooo was lost by the workers in wages, large numbers 
of employees having cither worked on short time or been put 
off in that period. Only a few days ago it was reported that an 
Auckland firm that had never previou^y had occasion to reduce 
its staff had put sixty of its workers on short time. Similar con¬ 
ditions obtam in Wellington, where staffs arc said to have been 
drastically reduced and some manufacturers have been compelled 
to open retail establishments in an endeavour to quit their 
accumulated stocks. 

Ironical as it may sound, the people of New Zealand ate 
beginning to feel the pinch of high wages. 

The President of the New Zealand Employers’ Federa¬ 
tion, Mr. A. C. Mitchell, prefaced his introduction of a 
review of recent legislation in relation to its effects on 
business and industry with these words : 

EE 
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The placed upon the Statute Book of tibia Dotainioa 

by tte pieaent Goveinineat is all tending in the direction of 
increased costs and prices. Few would pro^bly setiou^ ques¬ 
tion the sincerity or purpose or good intentions of the Grovetn- 
ment, but there is a large and rapidly increasing volume of public 
opinion which definitely challenges the statesmanship of the 
Government policy. 

A statement recently issued by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce points out that “manufacturers in New 
Zealand have of late been producing a good deal of 
evidence to show that the protection enjoyed by them in 
the past has been neutralised to a considerable extent 
through increases in costs of production brought about by 
recent industrial legislation, and that heavy imports of 
manufactured goods have adversely affected the output of 
New Zealand factories, led to staff reductions and even 
imperilled the continued operation of some plants 
Discussing the possible remedies, it suggests that one of 
three things must happen. Either the Government must 
increase the customs tariff, or it must cut down imports 
through a system of licensing and rationing, or it must 
take action that will permit of a reduced cost of manu¬ 
facture in the Dominion, llic objections to the first two 
methods have already been stated. Yet it is difficult to 
see how the Government could adopt the third alternative 
without having to admit at least the partial failure of its 
policy of high wages and more leisure hours. 

It is at the moment in commtinication with both the 
United Kingdom and the Australian authorities on tmde 
matters. The value of Australian goods imported into 
New Zealand in 1932 was £2,681,595; in the eight months 
ended August 51 last it was £4,354,016. Exports to 
Australia from New Zealand were worth £1,444,860 in 
1952, and in the first eight months of this year £1,279,676. 
The trading policy of the Government has all along been 
based on qmd-pn-qmi arrangements. The offer trtadr to 
the United Kingdom was a market here equal in value to 
the balance of credits from the sale of New 7»alanri 
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piodncts in England; the tcccndy ratified trade agreement 
widi Germany, which is describe below, is on a goods- 
for-goods basis. Qearly, then, there is an opportunity, 
ind^ a necessity, for some adjustment in the trading 
relations of these sister Dominions. 

The Minister of Industries and Commerce (Mr. D. 
Sullivan) ssud during the budget debate that the Govern¬ 
ment intended to give adequate and effective protection to 
New Zealand industries. It was not possible, he added, 
to work a plan out in five minutes. New Zealand has been 
termed the social laboratory of the world. If the Govern¬ 
ment can overcome the difficulties experienced by local 
industry to-day, not all of which are new or can be traced 
to recent legislation, it will have contributed something of 
substantial importance to political science in relation to 
industry. 


III. The German Trade Agreement 

AS a result of negotiations conducted by the Minister of 
.AxCustoms (Mr. Nash) during his recent visit to Europe, 
the Trade Agreement (New Zealand and Germany) Ratifica¬ 
tion Bill was introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Govemor-Gcneral’s Message on October 6. Urgency 
was claimed for the passage of the Bill, which was passed 
the following afternoon. From New Zealand’s point of 
view, the primary objert of the agreement, which will 
expire on ^ptember jo, 1959, is to gain admission into 
Germany for New Zealand products for which there is a 
market, particularly butter and fruit. Under the payments 
agreement, which comes into force on January 1, 1938, 
Germany undertakes to make available for the purchase of 
New 2 ^ 1 and products the full amount of foreign exchange 
accruing to her from exports to New Zealand. Provision 
is made for an extension by each party of " most-fiivoured- 
nation ” treatment to the goods of the other. 
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The impotts coveted by the new agteement ate as 
follows 

Present Duties. 

British 
Pref^esitial 
Tariff. 


Goods. 


% 


specilied 


Free 

Free 


Free 

Free 


Free 

Free 


Free 

20 

Free 


Free 


General 

Tariff. 

% 

45 

45 


50 


45 


Proposed 
Dsi^ on 
Gernsan 
Goods. 


Drugs and chemicals 
Braids and bindings 
Lenses, all kinds . 

Artists’ materials . 

Gunera cases 
Docks 

Pianos, organs and similar 
instruments 
Musical instruments 
Cameras 

Photographic goods 
Emery paper 
Papernangings 

Engines specially suited for 
cycles 

Artificers’ tools • . 

Field glasses 
Builders’ hardware 
Kalsominc and distempers in 
powder form . 

VC'ine, other than 
kinds (per gal.) 

• Not elsewhere indicated, 
f Plus 20 per cent., or Gj. per gallon, whichever is the lower. 
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German goods of the classes mentioned will be exempt 
from the surtax of 9/4oths of the duty payable on goods 
liable to the general tariff. 

An important provision of the payments agreement is 
the rct^uitement that the existing procedure of “ Aski ” 
accounts, through which export trade has been conducted 
with Germany, shall be immediately terminated. In future, 
trade between New Zealand and Germany will be conducted 
through ordinar)’ commercial channels. The payments 
agreement is binding for two years, but unless notice of 
termination has previously been given it is to continue in 
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force thcrealtet subject to three months’ notice of with¬ 
drawal b7 cither party. Explaining the prcpatatory 
negotiations, Mr Nash said: 

After having ascertained from the German representatives 
what commodities they would like to trade with us I approached 
the United Kingdom Minister concerned to see whether he liad 
any oUecdon to the concessions it was proposed to make. I 
was informed that there was not the slightest cmjecdon, and when 
our representatives met members of the Board of Trade a similar 
answer was received; in fact, they were told that the Board 
was anxious for agreements of the kind to be made. We then 
cabled to New Zealand to see whether any ill-effects were likely, 
and were assured that everything was all right. . . . The purpose 
we had in mind was that, from the credits Germany had here, it 
should buy wool, butter and apples, but mostly wool. Gcr- 

B has agreed that, of the credit built up by the sale of German 
5 here, zj per cent, of the first £400,000 worth shall be used 
le purchase from us of butter, together with 50 per cent, 
of anything in excess of £400,000. The second point is that 
5 per cent, of the first £400,000 worth of credits created must 
be spent in the purchase of apples from New Zealand, while 
to the extent that this figure is exceeded 20 per cent, must be spent 
on apples, with a limit of £60,000 in any one year. We may 
substitute 5 per cent, of pears. 

The price at which Germany would purchase New Zealand 
butter would be the London parity at the time of the 
purchase. Germany is to go on the London market 
during the three months of the year when New Zealand 
supplies are in greatest quantity. 

Generally speaking, the agreement has been accepted 
without much enthusiasm. It is recognised that the 
possibilities arc somewhat limited and that no great expan¬ 
sion of trade can be expected as the outcome. Opinion is 
inclined to accept the arrangement for what it is worth, 
and to wait and see how it works out in practice. 

IV. Population and Migration 

T he full analysis of the 1956 census is not yet completed, 
but the details so far available are sufficient to show 
that the problem of population in New Zealand is serious. 
A comparison of the total population figures recorded at 
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the last two censuses * is dlscpiieting. Inclusive dE Maoctt 
the iotet-oensfll inaease in the decade 1926-56 was 165,^71. 
Ptr lmling Maotis the inctease was 147,0x5, ot 10-95 pet 
cent. This is e<]uivalent to a mean annual rate of increase 
of only 1*05 per cent., and is the lowest yet tecoided. The 
dedine is partly due to a fallin the rate of natural increase 
and partly, though to a much lesser ejctent, to a decline in 
the net migration increase. The general trend is demon¬ 
strated in the following official figures: -j- 

Annual Average Pereentage Increase 
1906-ti. 1911-16. 1916-Z1. 1921-26. 1926-31. 1931-36. 

i-6o 1-J7 2-31 2-05 1*40 0-70 


The birth-rate in 1935, the last year for which official 
figures arc available, was 7-92 per thousand, and is again 
the lowest on record. It has been falling steadily over the 
last sixty years. Serious changes arc taking place in the 
age constitution of the population. Whereas in 1921 the 
proportion of the population under ten years of age was 
21'44 per cent, and the proportion sixty years or over was 
7-48, the 1926 census revealed these percentages as 19-92 
and 7-84, respectively. The corresponding figures for the 
1936 census arc not yet available, but there can be no doubt 
tlut the difference will be still more marked. It is clear 
that the position of New Zealand’s population is already 
highly critical. Calculations of net reproduction rates, 
based upon the Kuezynski method,J show that replace¬ 
ment is no longer taking place in the Dominion. The 
total area of New Zealand, including inland waters, is 
about 103,413 square miles. The density of population 
at the 1936 census was, therefore, 13-22 persons per square 
mile, inclusive of Maoris. I'or tlic North Island the figure 
was 22-99 for the South Island 9-40. 


♦ A rensus vas due in 1951, but was abandoned because of the 
nntncitJ coodiUona caused bv the depression. 

Increase and Location of 

J See The Round Taeul, No. to6, March 1937, p. 310. 
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Dudng dsB petiod surivals ia New 2 ^eak&d 

exceeded depattares by 49,988; for die period 19x6-50 the 
esms was 24,627, but ficom 193x to 1955 d^iaxtutes 
exceeded arrivals by as ma&y as 9,918. (^vcmmentally 
assisted inunigrants arriving in New Zealand during the 
last decade were as follows:— 


1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

10,766 

3.899 

2,220 

1,878 

1,403 

1931. 

1932. 

1933- 

1934. 

1933- 

489 

77 

9 

I 

0 


Of recent years the subject of migration has been among 
the political “ untouchables No party has dared to 
include any scheme for the resumption of immigration as 
part of its general policy. The reason for this evasion of 
a major problem is that there is a public belief that many of 
the present economic difficulties facing the Dominion are 
traceable to the large influx of immigrants during the 
immediate post-war years when there was a lack of proper 
organisation, supervision and control. It is extremely 
doubtful whether any patty will be prepared to tackle this 
problem until there are definite signs that public opinion 
has swung in favour of a resumption of immigration; the 
risk of political unpopularity is too great a deterrent. 
Despite the alarming position revealed in the last two 
censuses, the majority of people arc still strongly opposed 
to any immediate resumption of migration. 

Nevertheless, over the past few years increasing attention 
has been given to this question in the press and in the 
utterances of public men. Early in this year the Hon. 
W. E. Barnard, Government member for Napier and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, formed an 
organisation known as the New 2 ^ 1 and Five Million Gub. 
The objects of this organisation are threefold: first, to 
present the facts in a clear and intelligible manner in the 
hope that with a better knowledge of the position the public 
will adopt a more reasonable attitude; secondly, to make 
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a csudul study of the question of the Ming bitth-tatc, 
with a view to finding some way in which thk thteat to 
national welMe can lx ovetcome; and thirdly, realising 
that some time must elapse before there can be any hope of 
arresting the decline in the birth-rate, to examine the 
possibilities of increasing the population by means of 
organised migration. Since its inauguration the Five 
Million Club has established branches throughout the 
country and its membership is increasing at an encouraging 
rate, thereby demonstrating that public opposition is slowly 
being overcome. The members are drawn from all shades 
of political opinion and all walks of life. 

The extent to which public thought is turning upon 
this subject was again illustrated by the fact that the Govern¬ 
ment member for Kaiapoi, Mr. L. M. Williams, pointed 
out during the budget debate that 

wc arc building public works, new railways, new highways, all 
on the assumption that they will be needed, but if me process 
that has been going on during the last 15 or 20 years continues 
the time will come when these highways will be desolate and the 
houses we arc building untenanted. It is a matter of mathe¬ 
matical certainty that unless there is an increase in our birth¬ 
rate the Population of New Zealand will rapidly decline as has 
the population of many older countries. 

It was all the more significant that this utterance should 
have fallen from a member on the Government benches, 
since I.abour is inclined to be more hesitant than its 
opponents on this subject, owing to nervousness as to the 
reaction among trade unions. 

Some indication of the attitude of the Federation of 
Labour is gained from its reaction to the recent importation 
of skilled carpenters from England and Scotland by the 
Fletcher Construction Company. This concern is one of 
the building companies engaged in the erection of houses 
under the government housing scheme, and it has also 
sevei^ contracts for the construction of public and com- 
mci^ buildings. Owing to the temporary shortage of 
skilled artisans in the building trade the company has 
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lecrotted mea &om England on an understanding of three 
years’ employment. The total number to arrive under 
this arrangement is one hvmdred. Protests against the 
immigrants’ “getting more favourable terms than New 
Zealanders, in being given three-year engagements, if such 
a contract really exists ”, have bem voiced by the Secretary 
of the Christchurch Branch of the Amalgamated Carpenters 
and Joiners Union. The question exercising the minds of 
local union officials is whether it will become necessary to 
put off New Zealand carpenters if the building trade should 
become slack during the next three years, and thus to 
discriminate in favour of the immigrants by reason of the 
terms of engagement. There is some justification for this 
attitude on the part of the Carpenters Union, and it may 
well be that if such a position docs arise opposition to any 
resumption of immigration will harden considerably. 
This experiment of the Fletcher Construction Company 
may become a test case. There is no doubt that the 
Trades Hall will watch the position very closely, and will 
be prepared to use all its influence if any hardship, real or 
imagined, can be claimed by the New Z^and worker. 

Although not officially represented at the recent con¬ 
ference on migration convened by the Lord Mayor of 
London, the Dominion took some part in the deliberations 
through the presence of certain New Zealanders who were 
in England at the time and who accepted an invitation from 
the Five Million Club to represent it. While it cannot be 
expected that New Zealand will embark on any substantial 
scheme of immigration, cither now or in the immediate 
future, the possibility of some resumption reasonably soon 
is distinctly more promising than it was two years ago. 


V. Recent Legislation 


A LIVELY debate ensued when Government introduced, 
on October 20, a Broadcasting Amendment Bill to 
separate the commercial broadcasting service from the 
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Btoadcasting Service and to authorise the 
appouitment of a Controller of Commercial Broadcastiug. 
Some five years ago broadcasting was established as a 
national service on the lines of the B.B.C. Control was 
vested in a Broadcasting Board. In 1936 Government 
abolished the Board and placed broadcasting under the 
direct control of the Minister of Broadcasting. The 
position of Controller of National Broadcasting was filled 
by the appointment of Professor Shelley of Canterbury 
College, University of New Zealand. Professor Shelley 
suted that his aim would be to utilise broadcasting in the 
best interests of culture, education and entertainment. 
The Government, pledged to establish commercial broad¬ 
casting, purchased a number of privately-owned stations 
and appointed Mr. C. G. Scrimgeour, who was to be 
nominally under Professor Shelley, to take charge of the 
new commercial service. It was obvious from the start 
that the aims of the Controller of National Broadcasting 
would to some extent come into conflict with the more 
popular programmes considered necessary for commercial 
purposes by Mr. Scrimgeour. While suggestions of dis¬ 
agreement between Professor Shelley and his subordinate 
have been denied, the difficulties arising from contrasted 
. purposes can well be imagined. The only practical solu¬ 
tion was the separation of the two services. 

Opposition members took strong exception to the Bill 
on the ground that there would be costly duplication of 
staff and equipment, and that the new service was tending 
to lower the standard of broadcasting in New Zealand. 
The Opposition demanded a Royal Commission to enquire 
into various aspects of the Government’s broadcasting 
policy. Strong exception was token to the appointment, 
without calling for applications and at a generous salary, 
of a man who had come into prominence chiefly by Ids 
flouting of the regulations made by a previous Government. 
Mr. Scrimgeour, at the time of the last election, was con¬ 
ducting a semi-religious broadcasting service known as 
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tbc F£ieiMfi7 Road, which was supposed to be nou-polidcal, 
fitom an Auckland station. Ait^ repeated wacoings that 
political propaganda either direct or indirect was not 
permissiUe, the Government of the time just before the 
election “jammed” the station. In demanding a Royal 
G)mmission the Opposition was amdous to dispel an 
unsavoury lingering of false accusation against the then 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs (Mr. Adam Hamilton) 
and to clear up certain ambiguities in the business associa¬ 
tions, agencies, and financial transactions connected with 
commercial broadcasting and the new controller. The 
Government, however, refused a Royal G>mmission on 
the ground that the Opposition could not bring forward 
any specific charges tlmt would justify a public inquiry, 
and the Bill was finally passed. 

The Petroleum Bill introduced by the Minister of Mines 
(Mr. P. C. Webb) vests in the Crown the ownership of all 
petroleum existing in its natural condition on or below the 
surfecc of any land in New Zealand. Prospecting or 
mining for petroleum can be carried on only under licence 
issued by the Minister. The Government is empowered 
to acquire petroleum, products of petroleum or petroleum 
works when necessary in the public interest. There was 
no opposition in principle to the Bill, as it is generally 
recognised that oil is a natural product over which the 
State is justified in exercising a strict control. 

The Government fulfilled an election undertaking when 
it introduced legislation providing for the reversion to a 
three-year parliamentary term and a new procedure for 
voting in Maori electorates. The Electoral Amendment 
Bill had a speedy passage through the House. 

The Primary Products Marketing Amendment Bill was 
introduced on December i for the purpose of regulating— 
though some would prefer to call it socialising—^the internal 
marketing of dairy products, fruit, honey, eggs and other 
foodstufis specified from time to time by order in council. 
The measure is a logical sequence to the Primary Products 
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Ma^rketing Act coattoUing the expott sale of battet aod 
The Bill provides for the subdivision of the 
Prinuty Products Marketing Department into the Dairy 
Products Export Division and the Internal Marketing 
Division. Prices may be fixed in respect of any defined 
area or for the whole of New Zealand and may refer to 
either wholesale or retail prices at which any foodstufis 
covered by the legislation may be bought or sold. In 
addition, margins may be fixed within which the foodstufis 
concerned may be bought or sold, and general conditions 
may be laid down to govern the sales. Margins may be 
fixed, as maximum prices and minimum prices, or by 
reference to the amounts or percenuge by which the selling 
prices may exceed the buying prices. There is a require¬ 
ment that price margins or conditions of sale fixed by the 
Department must lx: notified to the persons directly 
affected. 

The principal Act imposes a penalty for the sale of dairy 
produce except at the fixed price. This provision, with 
its penalties tanging from j^^aoo in the case of an individual 
to £i,ooo in the case of a company or corporation, is 
extended to cover the sales of other foodstuffs now to be 
brought under the legislation. Under the Bill regulations 
may be made, if necessary, authorising the Department to 
take at fixed prices any of the foodstuffs concerned, and to 
export the surplus not required for local consumption. 
Regulations may also be made authorising the Department 
to control the export of foodstuffs by any other person or 
authority. The Internal Marketing Division is to have a 
separate account at the Reserve Bank, with the same over- 
di^t provisions as apply to the Dairy Industry account. 
The export or the local price for dairy produce fixed for 
any one season or for any specified period may now be 
varied from time to time by order in council. Any 
variation increasing the price to be paid for dairy produce 
may be made to operate retrospectively in regard to the 
price to be paid by the Department, but will not be 
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ietros|>ective with tegatd to the ptice paid by any othet 
peison. No vatiation reducing the ptice for dairy produce 
will apply in cases where there is a definite prior obligation 
to pay a higher price. 

The attitude of the Opposition to this Bill was very 
similar to that adopted at the time of the introduction of 
the principal Act, and the Government was accused of 
dictatorial tendencies resembling those of Russia. Never¬ 
theless, the Bill now before the House is a logical sequence 
to the principal Act, and a natural clement in the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy of endeavouring to obtain orderly marketing 
and eliminate wasteful competition. At the same time one 
is left wondering whether there is not a further reason for 
the introduction of the Internal Marketing Bill. There is 
some justification for believing that it is part of an attempt 
to control the rising cost of living by fixing the price of 
foodstuffs at attainable levels and thus retaining the sup¬ 
port of that powerful voting factor, the housewife, whose 
sympathy has been alienated by the higher prices due, to a 
measurable extent, to the recent industrial legislation passed 
by the Government. 


VI. Lord Rutherford of Nelson 

T he passing of Lord Rutherford of Nelson was an 
irreparable loss to the world of science. To the 
Empire it was the passing of yet another man who has by 
his work illuminated its history. To New Zealand it was 
a deeply personal bereavement. That Lord Rutherford 
should find his last resting-place in Westminster Abbey is 
but a just recognition of the immense benefits he has brought 
to humanity during his lifetime, and is an honour which 
New Zealand acknowledges with gratitude for one of her 
most brilliant sons. 

New Zealand. 

December, 1957. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
THE DICTATORSHIPS 


T he events of the last few months, including the 
absorption of Austria into Germany, the resignation of 
Mr. Eden and the agitation for an expanded air programme 
in Great Britain, have gradually brought home to the 
public mind the tremendous change that has come over the 
international scene and the position of the British Common¬ 
wealth through the colossal rearmament of the totalitarian 
Powers. Many of the comfortable assumptions upon which 
public thinking had rested have been rudely shattered. In 
consequence there has been an unusual degree of uneasiness 
and of political recrimination about foreign policy both in 
the Dominions and at home. This article is an attempt to 
set forth the realities with which any foreign policy for the 
Commonwealth must deal. 

I. Europe Without America 

T here arc two popular explanations of the dangers 
with which we now find ourselves faced. The first 
is that the feebleness or lack of conviction of the principal 
members of the League of Nations, and notably of the 
British Government, in fulfilling their obligations under 
the Covenant, is the cause of all the trouble; that if only 
they had stood firm we should still be living in a world of 
peace and “ collective security ”; and that if they would 
only stand firm now the old security could be rapidly 
restored. The second is the Marxist explanation that the 
successive National Goveriunents in Great Britain, par¬ 
ticularly the Chamberlain Government, being essentially 
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bmffms cteations, are necessarily pio-fasdst in tibcir sym- 
pat]^, and that in their fear of commxmism they arc 
treacherous to the League of Nations and are conniving 
at a victory for the fascist Powers in Europe, even at the 
risk of thereby gravely endangering the security of the 
British Commonwealth. These doctrines are comforting 
in their simplicity, but neither really explains the facts. 

The breakdown of the League of Nations, though it 
has certainly been accelerated by the vacillating policy of 
its members, has been fundamentally due to deeper causes. 
The first has been that the League never achieved universal 
membership. This destroyed from the bcgiiming the 
thesis upon which the sanctions contemplated under article 
16 rested, that economic boycott by the whole of the rest of 
the world would suffice to deter or defeat an aggressor. 
The second has been that, because the members of the 
League retained their full sovereignty, it has never been 
able to revise treaties or remove the economic and political 
causes making for war; for revision could take place only 
with the consent of every Power directly concerned. 
Hence the discontented Powers, being unable to secure 
redress of their grievances at its hands, began to go into 
opposition to the League. 

Even so the League as a new system of diplomacy might 
have accomplished far more than it has actually to its credit, 
had it not been for the withdrawal of the United States, 
and the failure of the Commonwealth nations to realise 
that the League could not succeed unless it could dx)th 
assure collective justice and mass overwhelming collective 
power behind its judgments. We say this in no critical 
spirit of the United States, who had her own strong reasons 
for refusing membership of the League. But the whole 
peace settlement assumed the continued co-operation of the 
United States in trying to bring the ravaged world back to 
peace and order; her withdrawal from such co-operation 
had consequences of which most people, including almost 
all Americans, are largely unaware, but which must 
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be uodetstood i£ we ate to judge cottectlf the ptesent 
posidoo. 

Woodiow Wilson had dedated at Paris that one of the 
first duties of the League would be to revise treaties of 
peace that had been made while war fever was still high, 
and while it was still universally believed on the Allied side 
that Germany was solely responsible for the war. The 
withdrawal of the United States deprived the League of the 
support, not only of the strongest Power in the world, 
but also of the Power most detached from the inner quarrels 
of Europe. That withdrawal carried with it other fateful 
consequences. It wrecked the joint Anglo-American 
treaty of guarantee to France, which had been one of the 
essential foundations of the Paris settlement. France, 
with a population of 40,000,000 over against a more highly 
industtdised German population of 65,000,000, had aban¬ 
doned her policy of dismembering Germany only on con¬ 
dition that the United States and Great Britain shared the 
risk by undertaking to come to her assistance in the event 
of “ unprovoked aggression ” by Germany. When this 
joint guarantee lapsed, France reverted to the policy of 
keeping Germany permanently weak by enforcing the dis¬ 
armament and demilitarisation clauses of the Versailles 
treaty, by ringing her round with military alliances, by 
invading the Ruhr, and later by refusing any revision of 
the essential discriminations of the treaty system. Great 
Britain shared the responsibility for all this, because she 
did not offer her own unilateral guarantee until the autumn 
of 19ZZ, when the alliances had already been made and 
when M. Poincard was preparing to invade the Ruhr in 
order to compel full execution of the treaty. The with¬ 
drawal of the United States from the Reparations Commis¬ 
sion similarly turned it from a potential instrument for 
revising reparations, and relating them to intcr-AUied 
war debts, into a' relentless collector of the maximum 
possible sums. Even the Locarno treaties sought to 
perpetuate the discrimination against Germany in the shape 
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of the vinilateial demilitansation of the Rhineland. Ihe 
main outcome of this policy of repressing Germany, to 
which France thus felt driven, was the rise of Herr Hitler 
to leadership of a National Socialist Germany. 

II. The League Without Power 

T he zeal of the British nations for disarmament, 
coming after the withdrawal of the United States, had 
not less far-reaching consequences from the standpoint of 
power. It meant that they were unable either to give 
to France the security without which she was unwilling 
to abandon her repression of Germany, or to maintain 
behind the League the superiority of power necessary to 
give it authority. Overwhelming power in the hands of 
the state is necessary to maintain peace and the rule of 
law in domestic affairs. Similarly, power is the ultimate 
governing force in international affairs, and, if a League 
system is to work, it will only be because it has irresistible 
power behind it. A I^gue with universal membership 
could have had power in a lightly armed world : a partial 
League required adequate superiority of armament. 
American failure to support the League, and the dis¬ 
armament policy of the British Commonwealth, meant 
that power eventually passed out of the hands of the 
democratic and League countries into the hands of those 
individual nations that were prepared to make the sacrifices 
necessary to build up armaments. The great aggregation 
of power represented by the United States, the British 
Commonwealth and France, which had won the war and 
enunciated the ideals of the League, gradually dissolved. 

The consequence became clear as soon as war exhaustion 
began to wear off. The militarists of Japan decided to 
embark on a policy of continental expansion. They knew 
that the signatories of the Nine-Power treaty could never be 
induced voluntarily to consent to such action. Under the 
Washington naval treaty, however, Japan possessed a navy 
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that made het completely master of the China Seas; and 
widi Russia sdll outside the society of respectable nations 
the Japanese military leaders felt secure against effective 
intervention. They were right. At no time was there any 
likelihood that Mr. Stimson or President Hoover, let alone 
Congress, would risk war with Japan over Manchuria. 
Because the Singapore base was not ready and because any 
fleet that Great Britain could possibly mobilise in the Far 
East was far inferior to that of Japan, Great Britain could 
not take action involving the risk of retaliatory attack by 
Japan, unless she was assured of the full co-operation of the 
American navy. That co-operation was never offered. 
The Japanese Government, on the other hand, now under 
the control of the military, understood the realities of the 
power situation. The English-speaking democracies were 
still bent upon disarmament and still relied upon the efficacy 
of the moral judgment of mankind unsupported by any 
readiness to make active sacrifices for it. It was the first 
illustration of the truth that, in a world in which member¬ 
ship of the League was not universal, article i6 of the 
Covenant could be made effective only if the nations in¬ 
voking it were prepared to risk war, and moreover possessed 
such a military preponderance that in the event of war they 
could be certain of rapid victory. 

The Abyssinian case illustrated the same truth. Mus¬ 
solini decided to try to solve his internal problems and to 
gratify his own ambitions by seizing the one part of Africa 
that was not under European control. Like the Japanese 
militarists, he knew that he could not obtain the consent of 
the League Powers for any such enterprise, and realising that 
his time was short, if he was to succeed before Germany 
was rearmed, he invaded Abyssinia in the autumn of 1955. 
This flagrant breach of all that the League stood for was 
clearly a final test of the theory of collective security. If 
Mussolini succeeded, the League as a system of collective 
security was dead. For the scene was no longer in the Far 
East, where admittedly the League countries could exercise 
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disecdy but little powet, but in a region wheie the7 
certainly manifest dedsive superiority, both economic and 
nuikary, as against Italy, ^pite a valiant beginning, 
mainly tinder the impulse of British public opinion, the 
attempt faded away in impotent failure. Though a mote 
resolute leadership by the British Government might have 
saved the situation and prevented many of the disasters 
that have happened since, Ac reasons for failure went deeper. 
The first was that public opinion in none of the democracies 
was really prepar^ to go to war in defence of Abyssinia 
and the League, though it might have been pushed into it 
by resolute leadership; moreover, because of their faith 
in disarmament, the democracies were actually unprepared 
for war. The League, in the popular mind, was then a 
system for running the world without war, not a system of 
collettivc security whose efficacy depended upon the readi¬ 
ness of its members to go to war in order to check aggres¬ 
sors. The second basic reason was that France and most 
of the active continental members of the League were far 
more concerned with the German menace than with saving 
Abyssinia; they were therefore quite unwilling to become 
involved in a war with Italy that would allow Germany to 
escape from the fetters and frustrations of Versailles. 

Since Abyssinia the situation has progressively deterior¬ 
ated. The members of the I^guc have been unable to 
agree either to make any concession to Germany on the 
fundamentals of the Versailles treaty or to take common 
action to prevent her from rearming. By making the worst 
of both worlds they have given to Herr Hitler and the 
National Socialist regime three resounding victories for 
totalitarian power diplomacy over League methods. They 
have been unable to prevent either wholesale intervention 
in the Spanish civil war, or Japan’s attempt to destroy the 
whole nationalist movement in China, as the necessary 
preliminary to turning Chiiu into a satellite State and a 
private economic preserve. 

The entry of Herr Hitler into Austria was a decisive 
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ttiiiiiqth of powet politics over the League thesis. Not 
only did nobody do anything but mil^y protest; the 
incotpotadon of Austm in Gteatet Getmany involves a 
change in the whole stxat^c situation which makes it fat 
mote difficult than before to apply League sanctions in 
central and eastern Europe. 

It is no use crying over spilt milk or trying now to 
assess exactly where the British or any other Government 
went wrong. The fundamental truth is clear, that the new 
way of international life implied in the League of Nations 
could have succeeded only if the victorious democracies that 
established it had stood together in strength to maintain the 
two principles upon which any system of collective diplo¬ 
macy must' test. The success of the League system does 
not depend on fidelity to the literal text of the Covenant, 
which is too rigid and legalistic to fit the conditions of a 
changing world. League diplomacy, if it is to succeed, 
must on the one hand be able to remove the grievances that 
induce nations to consider paying the price of war in order 
to redress them, while on the other it must be able to prevent 
or defeat attempts to alter the status quo by war or the threat 
of war. The two principles are inseparable. Unless the 
League can apply both it will, in practice, be able to apply 
neither. Just as within the state a failure to remedy 
grievances or to prevent individual resort to force ends in 
revolution or civil war, so a similar failure on the inter¬ 
national stage leads to alteration by violence or to war. 

At the moment it is clear that the League can discharge 
neither function effectively over the greater part of the globe. 
It is even doubtful whether it can, in fact, do so anywhere 
in Europe. The first object of democratic policy should 
be to convince the world that in the adoption and execu¬ 
tion of those principles lies its real hope of peace, pro¬ 
gress, and national and individual freedom. But there is 
a long and difficult road to travel before that goal can be 
reached. Readjustments will first have to be made by old- 
style diplomatic means. The first step towards it is that the 
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denxxtades should undeistaud the part that power most 
inevitably play, whether in the League system or outside it, 
in a world whose nations still cling obstinately to the 
principle of national sovereignty. 


III. CoUMUKISM AND FASCISM 

B efore considering the place of power in the con¬ 
temporary world, however, we must turn to another 
aspect of the international situation, which, as the League 
declines, is becoming increasingly menacing—the so-called 
ideological conflict betweencommunism and fascism. Both 
ideologies seek to remould society by enabling a single 
party to capture the machiner)' of the state by revolutionary 
violence. All revolutionary parties rest on an emotional 
rather than an intellectual basis. The emotion that ani¬ 
mates communism is class feeling, and the philosophical 
doctrine is the Marxist interpretation of history. The 
emotion that animates fascism is racial nationalism, stirred 
to vigour partly by the violence of the communist attack 
on the botfrgeoisie and the national tradition, and partly by a 
sense of unjust treatment or unfulfilled racial destiny; the 
philosophy is fundamentally the Nietzschean cult of power 
and violence as the test of right. Both are anti-Christian 
and anti-liberal. Both seek to achieve their ends by compul¬ 
sion, propaganda and the suppression of all opposition and 
all contrary opinion. Though both proclaim the restora¬ 
tion of individual liberty for re-made man as an ultimate 
goal, both in practice treat the citizen as a means to the 
end of the dominant party rather than as an end in himself. 

Historically, fascism is a counter-violence to the violence 
of communism. Whatever may be the future of socialism 
as a method of organising a democratic society, there 
seems to be no doubt that, once communists try' to put into 
practice the fundamental Marxist and Leninist doctrine that 
socialism can be established only by violently “ liquidating ” 
the bc$wgmsie, fascism always wins; for nationalism is a 
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mote potent ciy than class war, which splits the nation, 
and the bota^isie are better organisers and understand the 
use of force far better than the proletariat. 

The conflict between fascism and socialism explains a 
good deal of contemporary world politics. One of the 
reasons that drove Japan to intervene in China was fear 
lest communist Russia should absorb China itself. One 
of the reasons that influenced Hitler in supporting Italy in 
Abyssinia was fear lest the victory of the League might end 
in a “ red ” Italy. But the most conspicuous case has been 
Spain. The full facts are not yet known, but there seems 
to be little doubt that both communists and fascists, in Spain 
itself and in foreign countries, sought to use the difficulties 
in which the republic found itself in 1936 as an opportunity 
to overthrow liberal institutions and to capture the Spanish 
state, partly in order to expand their own power, partly in 
order to prevent a victory for the rival gospel. The 
outbreak of the civil war was followed by intervention 
from both quarters. Whether it was ever possible for 
France and Great Britain to prevent foreign interven¬ 
tion by resolute action, without becoming involved in a 
European war, or whether if the Government and General 
Franco had both been accorded full belligerent rights it 
would have made a decisive difference, is a hotly disputed 
question to which we shall not attempt an answer here. 

There is no dispute that the successful fascist inter¬ 
vention has introduced a new element into the world 
situation which is exceedingly disquieting to the British 
Commonwealth and France. May not the ending of the 
Spanish civil war by a final victory for General Franco mean 
that Spain will fall under the domination of a party which 
has embraced fascist ideals, and is therefore naturally 
aggressive and expansionist, or even of the great fascist 
Powers themselves, and so become an outpost of world 
fascism on the coast of Europe, threatening the security of 
France and the communications of the Commonwealth ? 

The most sinister explanation of British policy, that it 
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delibmtely favours fascism, can certainly be dismissed. 
The passivity of its policy is probably due to the normal 
determination of every democracy not to become involved 
in war, to the fact that both the French and British Govern¬ 
ments were backward in their armaments as compared with 
tbeir rivals, and to the practical diificulty of doing anything 
effective in Spain unless the democracies had been willing 
to intervene in the Spanish conflict itself as openly as the 
rival system. However that may be, the course of events 
in Spain has introduced a vehement division into the dis¬ 
cussion of foreign politics. Left-wing and trade union 
opinion, in England, in the Dominions, in India and in the 
United States, as well as in France, is becoming so alarmed 
at the growing power and audacity of fascism that it is 
almost prepared to join with communism in fighting it 
actively everywhere. Rather than side with communism, 
Right-wing opinion in these same countries would prefer to 
sec the victory of the fascist Powers themselves. 

The Round Table takes neither of these views. It 
considers that both systems of party dictatorship are fatal 
to free institutions and to the development of the fully 
responsible moral individual. Modem war, however, 
is also fatal to free institutions. The convulsions caused 
by the late war have destroyed what we mean by freedom 
over nearly two-thirds of the globe. Another world war 
would compel the remaining democracies to adopt, at least 
for the time being, some authoritarian system in order to 
defend their national existence. In our view the right 
policy for the Commonwealth, and for all democracies which 
are free to do so, is to avoid commitment that might lead to 
participation in an ideological war, but rather to prepare 
themselves to defend their own common heritage if it is 
attacked. It is now clear that they will be able to do this 
only if they arc both adequately armed and can show a 
united front to the rest of the world. 
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IV. ThIe Problem for the Commonwealth 

A nother amdc in this issue * gives some detailed 
cQosidention to the problem of strategy, and power as 
it faces the nations of the British Commonwealth to-day. 
Two mam points stand out. The British Commonwealth, 
for two reasons, is much more vulnerable now than it was 
in 1914. The first reason is that whereas in 1914 it had only 
one hostile navy to consider, if the anti-Comintern pact were 
to become a military entente it might now have to face 
naval war on three fronts—the North Sea, the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Far East. Such an onset the British navy, 
at its present or its planned strength, could not, by itself, 
sustain. The French navy, however, is a strong support 
in the Mediterranean. Moreover, while the United States 
adheres to her policy of armed isolation, she seems to 
contemplate keeping a larger fleet than the Japanese in the 
Pacific, and this fact acts as a strong deterrent to any possible 
attempt by Japan to attack Singapore or the Dutch islands 
or Australasia. 

The second weakness of the British Commonwealth is 
the new vulnerability Great Britain and of the com¬ 
munications of the Empire from the air. The proclaimed 
air standard for Britain is parity with the strongest nearby 
continental Power. But parity must refer not only to 
quality and quantity of front-line aeroplanes, but also to 
the means of defending industrial cities and ports, including 
the organisation, evacuation and provisioning of the 
civilian population of vast cities like London, under the 
kind of constant aerial bombardment that modem air forces 
can inflict. Germany is said to be so organised that she 
can deal with 2j,ooo air-raid casualties per diem in the event 
of war. To-day Great Britain has not more than half the 
aeroplanes, half the organised productive power, and half 
the anti-aircraft organisation that Germany possesses, and 
France is alleged by an eminent French general not to possess 
* See below, p. 470. 
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mote than a third of these. That is one of the m a in teasons 
for the recent decision to correlate the armaments of the two 
countries for defensive purposes, and strenuous efforts are 
now being made in both democracies to make good the 
days “ that the locust has eaten 

This weakness in armed power of Great Britain and 
France illustrates aptly the other central fact of the present- 
day power situation, which is that collective security, in 
the sense generally implied by the use of the word on the 
political platform, simply does not exist. Most of the 
smaller Powers have proclaimed their intention to remain 
neutral rather than risk war by fulfilling their obligations 
under the Covenant. The delay in the rearmament of 
Great Britain and France, and the executions in Russia, 
coupled with the superior efficiency in war preparation of 
the totalitarian systems of Germany and Italy, render 
doubtful the outcome of an armed conflict between the three 
main League Powers and the anti-Comintern group. (At the 
moment, indeed, perhaps the greatest security against world 
war is provided by the vigour and tenacity of the Chinese 
resistance to Japanese aggression.) Nothing will restore 
the active support of the lesser Powers for collective security 
under article i6 save the re-appearance on the League side 
of an overwhelming preponderance of armed strength, 
coupled with the conviction that in a crisis it will be used, 
even if that may mean war. 

This analysis does not necessarily imply that any of the 
great Powers, fascist or otherwise, wants or is p lanning 
general war. Under conditions of international anarchy 
the greatest deterrent to war between the great armed 
Powers is the fear of general war itself. Power politics is 
a game in which economic concessions, or extensions of 
political influence or territory, are obtained by playing 
diplomatically the cards of armed power, or occasionally 
by swiftly crushing weak opponents. It does not contem¬ 
plate general war because of the inevitable destmetion that 
protracted war involves for those making it, and because of 
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the uncertainty of the result. General war may come 
about, as in 1914, through an accident or the mischief of a 
fool or a rogue. But it is not an objective in itself. 

Until the nations can be brought to the two principles of 
collective diplomacy already described, the best security 
for peace is that the world should be divided into zones 
within each of which one of the great armed Powers, or a 
group of them, is clearly preponderant, and in which there¬ 
fore other Powers do not seek to interfere. Then there 
may be peace for a time. The peace of the nineteenth 
century rested on the fact that the supremacy of the British 
navy kept the whole oceanic area free from general war. 
The wars of Europe and the Far East were prevented from 
spreading to this sheltered zone, while the independence of 
the Americas was protected by the Monroe doctrine. Free¬ 
dom only extends under conditions of stable peace, and 
the unparalleled growth of free institutions during the 
nineteenth century was due to this Pax Pritannica on the 
seas. The vital question now arises whether in that same 
zone, to which France and Scandinavia must be added, it is 
not possible, despite the immense armaments of central 
Europe, Russia and the Far East, for the democracies to 
create the security, stability and peace in which liberal 
institutions can survive. The oceanic zone in fact con¬ 
stitutes the one part of the world in which it is possible to¬ 
day to realise the ideals of the League of Nations. There is 
general contentment with the status quo, and any necessary 
modifications of it can probably be made by pacific means. 
The one uncertain question is whether the democracies can 
act together and collectively mobilise the preponderance of 
force that will assure them against external aggression. 


V. The Chamberlain-Eden Crisis 


A gainst this background occurred the crisis that 
led to the resignation of Mr. Anthony Eden.* Its 
exact nature is still obscure. To a certain extent it was a 
♦ See below, p. 542. 
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clash of personalities. Mr. Baldwin had left his Foreign 
Secretary a free hand. Mr. Chamberlain had very definite 
ideas of his own about foreign policy and insisted on the 
predominant r 61 e which, in tl^ last resort, belongs to the 
Prime Minister. But there was also a conflict, not perhaps 
of policy, but of approach to policy. It seenas dear that Mr. 
Eden, who had approved of opening negotiations with 
Italy, would not have resigned merely on a question of 
how and when the negotiations should be opened unless 
there had been a further divergence in the background. 
What that divergence was can probably be explained thus : 
Mr. Eden, whose political career lay in the post-war age, 
was very closely bound to the French school of collective 
security, entrenched at the Quai d’Orsay and among the 
Little Entente Powers and the politicians he constantly 
met at Geneva, who meant by collective security the main¬ 
tenance of the treaty of Versailles as against Germany. He 
was anxious to retain the support of the Left and of the 
League of Nations Union at home behind his policy, and 
so was reluctant to involve himself in negotiations with the 
dictators which were boimd to end in some compromising 
of the full League position, Mr. Chamberlain, less fully 
steeped in the post-war tradition, considered that the 
oiheial League policy had failed in that it had not given 
security to China or Abyssinia or Spain and was not solving 
outstanding conflicts, while its practical outcome had been 
to drive Germany, Italy and Japan into an association 
extremely dangerous to the British Commonwealth and 
menacing to world peace—an association which the League 
Powers, in the existing condition of their armaments, were 
in no i^ition to resist by war. In these circumstances he 
determined to break through the ideological antagonism 
that separated Leaders and anti-Leaguers, democrats and 
dictators, anti-fascists and anti-communists, and to see 
whether it was not possible by direct, frank discussion to 
arrest the drift toward world war by the road of compromise 
and agreement. 
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It is too eady yet to say whether Mr. Chambeikin’s 
policy is going to succeed, though it seems certain that in 
the {»esent cordons of power Mr. Eden’s policy could not 
have succeeded either. The Pdme Minister has won an 
undoubted success in the first round with his agreement with 
Italy, which has outwardly ended the active hostility of 
Italy to Great Britain and eased the position in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. But if he is to succeed fully he has three very 
difficult problems to face. The first is that of Spain. Mr. 
Chamberlain has secured his agreement with Italy at the 
price, it seems, of abandoning any serious effort to end 
Italian or German intervention on the side of General 
Franco. Although there is still a formidable stream of 
volunteers and munitions moving into Spain on the Govern¬ 
ment side from France and Russia, Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
arouses vehement hostility on the Left at home, and he 
has still to ensure that at the end of the civil war Italian 
men and material are actually withdrawn from Spain and 
that Spain itself does not remain under the control of 
Italy and Germany. 

Then there is the Fat East. China is certainly fighting 
on the side of world freedom in her gallant struggle with 
Japan. So long, however, as the policy of the United 
States is neutrality, and the diplomatic struggle in Europe is 
as acute as it is to-day, it is impossible for Great Britain, 
even with the assistance of Australia and New Zealand, to 
interfere in the Far East or do mote than defend the 
Singapore front. 

Finally, there is the most acute and dangerous problem of 
all, that of Germany. Germany has now attained certain 
of the objectives she has sought. She is heavily rearmed 
and is safe from invasion, despite her exposed strategic 
position. After three centuries of division, she has won the 
essential unity of the German people—long opposed by 
the French tradition inaugurated by Richelieu—and by 
reason of her disciplined and totalitarian organisation she is 
now the strongest single military Power in Europe. But she 
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still has other aims. She has unsettled the future of the 
Sudeten Germans and the other German minorities, in 
Poland, Memel, possibly in Denmark. She repeats her 
demand for the return of her former colonies. She has to 
build a secure economic foundation for the well-being and 
improving standard of living of the German people. And 
there still remains to be elucidated the part that Germany 
is to play, as a world Power, in moulding the future of 
the world. 

The solution of these problems has been made infinitely 
harder by two further elements. The first is the momentum 
and prestige that totalitarian power diplomacy has gained 
through being able to take by unilateral acts what negotia¬ 
tion failed to secure, combined with the difficulty felt by the 
rest of the world in recognising the changes in the balance 
of forces that must follow’ the emergence of Germany from 
the almost helpless and subordinate position which she 
occupied after the war into that of a world Power of the 
first order, determined to secure an equal share with her 
rivals in strength, territory and influence. The second is 
the character of the National Socialist regime itself. Never 
has a nation been so disciplined and so organised to exercise 
pressure abroad, by power politics and if necessary by war, 
as the “ total ” Germany under the leadership of one of the 
most remarkable leaders in liistory. Nazi Germany may 
be largely the creation of Versailles, but it also represents 
the Hegelian worship of the state as an end in itself; and 
while the immediate aims of Nazi diplomacy may be hot 
unreasonable its methods arc likelj' to be as high-handed 
and ruthless and formidable as have been the methods 
adopted by the National Socialist party in its seizure of 
pow’cr in Germany itself, 

Czechoslovakia is apparently the danger spot of the next 
tew months. It will require high statesmanship on all 
sides to find a peaceful and stable solution of the minorities 
problem. The critical question for the next six months 
is whether the four great Powers represented by the 
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Ftanco-Bntish entente and the Betlin-Rome axis can make 
up theit minds that they will not go to war with one another, 
and that they must settle outstanding problems by agreement 
together. Until that is done it is difficult to see how there 
can be a cessation of the competition in armaments or 
security against world war. Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy 
logically leads to that end, if the others will agree and are 
reasonable in their demands. 


VI. Democratic Unity and Preparedness 

O NE conclusion at least is clear. Whether we wish 
gradually to restore the basic League principles as a 
universally accepted international system, or whether we 
are concerned to preserve free institutions and democracy 
as a way of life; whether we feel that a real settlement with 
our rivals is possible only if it is made from strength and 
not from weakness, or whether we are only anxious to 
preserve our own nation or the British Commonwealth 
from attack and possible destruction, the first and paramount 
necessity is armed power adequate for the purpose. Paci¬ 
fism in the sense of non-resistance is no answer. It is only 
a kisse^passer to the gangster. Resistance by non-violence 
is a creed that has never been tested in international relations 
and that few understand. The final ending of war and of 
competitive armaments will be reached only when we can 
create a world government, which alone has arms, which 
represents the whole human race, and whose legislative 
and executive acts are controlled by constitutional process. 
That is far beyond the horizon. 

The issue that the western democracies will almost 
certainly have to face sooner or later is whether they can 
preserve their freedom and security without a political and 
defensive integration among themselves even closer than 
that of the League Covenant. Until a new equilibrium is 
reached it is clear that far greater sacrifices, the nature of 
which cannot yet be fully seen, will be required, if our 
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£teed(»& and institutions ate to be secure, than most people 
have xealised. What each member of the Commonwealth 
should do will vary according to its strategic and geo¬ 
graphical position, and is for itself to decide. In Great 
Britain the most urgent need is the achievement of air 
parity and the proper organisation of air defence. We 
believe that an essential step, immediately necessary, is the 
preparation of a universal national register which will allot 
to every available citizen the task he can most usefully 
perform, so that he can be trained to perform it. If, then, 
emergency does arise it can be met with smooth efficiency 
and not confusion. The adoption of such a policy would 
probably do more than any other single act to deter 
aggression, because it would be evidence of a vigorous 
national morale. In the long run, however, the surest 
and the most permanent contribution that the oceanic 
democracies, including the United States, could make to 
peace and freedom would be to organise a league for 
collective justice and collective security among themselves. 



AGRICULTURE ON RELIEF 

Bj a Special Correspondent 

I. Aid for British Agriculture 

I N discussions on agricultural policy, the issues are 
invariably complicated by a curious mixture of economic, 
political, sociological, and even sentimental considerations. 
From time to time the desire to have a bigger or stronger 
farming industry in Great Britain has shown itself in various 
measures of aid to agriculture. But the object of these 
efforts is not always precisely defined. Is it to improve the 
living conditions of those already on the land ? Is it to 
increase the production of foodstuffs that would be required 
in time of war, or of those that might obviate the present 
malnutrition of some sections of the people ? Or is it to 
increase employment in agriculture and to augment the rural 
population? It cannot be assumed, unfortunately, that 
measures designed to achieve any one of these objectives 
will automatically succeed in the remainder. In fact, it is 
more probable Aat each conflicts with the others. The 
only apparent point of unanimity among those who pre¬ 
scribe for a sickness which they do not always pause to 
diagnose is that something must be done for farming. 

In the urgencies of short-term planning and emergency 
legislation, it is often convenient to forget that the bulk of 
the 46 million people in the United Kingdom owe their 
livelihood ana their present standards of consumption to the 
growth of a system of international trade which is based 
primarily on the importation of food and raw materials in 
exchange for exports of manufactured goods and the pro¬ 
vision of certain services. If, therefore, the stimulation 
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of British agriculture affects seriously this hindamental 
economic organisation, it is likely to result in lower stan¬ 
dards of living all round. For these reasons, any measures 
that aim at helping agriculture through the regulation of 
imported food supplies must have a special significance for 
the country as a whole. 

The recent discussions at Sydney among representatives 
of Empire producers may prove to be of considerable 
importance in relation to Great Britain’s trade policy. 
According to cabled reports, agreement was reached on two 
main principles. First, the conference reaffirmed the dogma 
of post-1931 policy ; the home producer first on the British 
market, the Empire producer second and the foreigner third. 
Secondly, resolutions were passed with the aim of securing 
the more orderly marketing of Empire produce; com¬ 
modity councils, controlled and financed by producers, are 
to be set up to regulate the flow of supplies of primary 
products to the United Kingdom, to such an extent as may 
be necessary to avert restrictive action under statute by the 
United Kingdom Government. 

Developments in the Government’s agricultural policy 
had suggested that the general idea of restriction of 
imported supplies had been dropped in favour of other 
methods of assistance, but the discussions at Sydney and the 
contributions by the British delegation, which bore signs of 
having been inspired by Whitehall, indicate that the con¬ 
clusion was premature. Experience of the last few years 
has shown very definitely that a policy of restriction's 
dangerous, not only to the industrial interests of Great 
Britain and to the exporter from the Dominions, but also to 
the British agricultural community for whose benefit the 
control of imports is presumably undertaken. 

In estimating the value of past agricultural policy and the 
probable effects of any new policy on Empire trade and on 
British farming, it is essentia] to consider the steps already 
taken by the United Kingdom Government to foster the 
agricultural industry. Much of the assistance has originated 
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since 1951, but it must not be supposed that before that date 
British agriculture had been left entirely unprotected from 
the onslaughts of the competitive system. Admittedly the 
special benefits conferred on farming were for the most part 
indirect, being mainly derived from relief from rates and 
from the provision of special funds for agricultural research. 
Apart from the sugar beet subsidy, which was worth about 
million a year to the industry, the estimated value of this 
indirect assistance, according to Dr. Venn, was about £21 
million a year. 

Since 1931 the value of assistance, both direct and by 
relief from taxation and rates, has approximately doubled. 
Recent legislation has adopted three main lines of attack: 
the reorganisation of marketing, protection from imports, 
and more direct assistance by means of subsidies. 


II. Reorganisation of Marketing 

I T is difficult to estimate the effects of the recent market¬ 
ing reorganisation on the returns to the British farmer. 
One of the objects of the Agricultural Marketing Acts of 
1931 and 1933 and of more recent legislation was to enable 
producers, by granting them powers to control their output, 
to overhaul their methods of marketing. Control of the 
home output was intended to help the farmers in three ways : 
first, it was to give producers, when organised, added 
bargaining power in their dealings with the middleman; 
secondly, it was to stabilise prices by enabling producers to 
distribute the available supply in such a way as to avoid gluts 
and shortages on individual markets; thirdly, it was to give 
producers the opportunity of increasing their returns by 
reducing either the quantities of produce sent to market or 
the total amount produced. 

Controlled distribution of market supplies, according to 
the second of these purposes, may be effective in increasing 
the farmers’ returns. Zoning of supplies, the elimination 
by the Milk Marketing Board of that wasteful criss-crossing 
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of milk Botflies which was a feature of unorganised buyii^ 
anH selling, and the provision of better market intelligence 
by the Potato Marketing Board are examples of the methods 
whereby organised marketing may improve the regulation 
of the market and obviate some of the excessive price 
fluctuations that characterised agricultural marketing in 
Great Britain. It is impossible to put a precise monetary 
value on these efforts. 

Available price statistics seem to indicate that increased 
bargaining power has so far had little or no effect in reducing 
the margins between what the consumer pays and what the 
farmer gets; in fact, for milk and pigs, middlemen’s 
margins may have been stabilised at a slightly higher level 
than in pre-marketing-scheme days. For potatoes, changes 
in marketing methods and trade practices have been more 
notable, but here again they have had little apparent effect 
on actual distributors’ margins. 

Those provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Acts 
which gave organised producers monopoly powers over 
the home output are effective in raising returns to the farmer 
only where the total supply is under control and where 
the consumer considers the commodity to be sufficiently 
essential to make him pay considerably higher prices. 
Where a large proportion of the supply is imported, or 
where the consumer switches over to some other foodstuff 
rather than pay a higher price, monopoly powers are of little 
value to the home producer, unless, of course, the alternative 
supplies arc also curtailed. So far as the existing schemes 
go, the powers of supply control for this purpose have 
probably been effective for milk, hops and potatoes. By 
controlling the supply of liquid milk to a market that was 
naturally protected, the Milk Marketing Board has been 
able to maintain “ uneconomic ” prices—prices high 
enough to attract a supply of milk in excess of the market’s 
requirements. It is impossible, however, to make any 
reasonable estimate of the cash value of the monopoly 
powers under this scheme. The hops marlcpring scheme, 
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its more dgotoas restriction of supply, has probably 
laised the hop growers’ returns by as much as ^;oo,ooo a 
year compared with pre-scheme years, though that must 
necessarily be a very tough approximation. ' For potatoes, 
total supplies have been stabilised at a high level, and prices 
have been consequently so low that production control has 
yet exerted little or no influence on general market condi¬ 
tions. The riddle regulations,* however, by cutting market¬ 
able supplies, may have succeeded in increasing producers’ 
returns in one or two years. 

In summary, therefore, the measures for the reorganisa¬ 
tion of agricultural marketing have probably had but a 
slight efiect on farmers’ returns beyond preventing a 
decline in milk prices and securing an increased return for 
potatoes and hops, the latter a very unimportant source of 
income to British agriculture as a whole. The Agricultural 
Marketing Acts, as means of raising farm returns through 
marketing organisation, have not come up to expectations. 


III. Restriction of Imports 

T he financial benefits of import regulation arc easier to 
assess, since it may be said with the conviction resulting 
from both theoretical and statistical analysis that with minor 
exceptions such regulation has not materially increased the 
returns to the British producer. 

The policy of restricting imports failed to achieve its 
objectives because it was fundamentally unsound and not 
because the methods employed to cut down imported sup¬ 
plies were ineflective. The figures given below indicate 
the changes in the volume of the food imports that are most 
direedy competitive with British farm produce. Between 
the pre-depression period, 1927-29, and 1951, food imports 
had increased by as much as 17 pet cent., partly as a result of 

* In prepaiatioo for market, potatoes are passed over riddles or 
sieves; if the sue of the mesh is expanded, the proportion that does 
not pass through—the marketable supply— is reduced. 
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inrrgajtjng ptoductioa in the exporting countries and partly 
as a result of the closing of several of the normal markets, 
such as France, Germany and Italy. Economic nationalism 
aggravated the depressing effect of increased output and 
accumulating stocks, and prices fell precipitously. At the 
end of 1951 and in subsequent years, a number of measures 
were introduced which were calculated to restrict United 
Kingdom imports; the most effective of these were the 
departure from the Gold Standard, the Import Duties Act, 
the Ottawa Agreements, the Irish Free State (Special Duties) 
Act and the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1933. The 
Empire preferences or exemptions concentrated the effect of 
these measures mainly on supplies from foreign countries. 


Index Numbers of the Volume of Food Imports into the 
United Kingdom from Empire and Foreign Sources, 

195 j to 1937. 

(1927-29 = 100.) 


Source. 

From Empire 
countries 
I'rom foreign 
countries 
From all coun¬ 
tries . 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1936, 1937. 
117 123 141 137 137 152 142 

116 99 87 84 82 75 79 

117 111 107 104 103 105 103 


Between 1931 and 1937, the total volume of food imports 
had declined by 12 per cent. An increase of 22 per cent, 
in shipments from the Empire had been more than counter¬ 
balanced by a cut of 32 per cent, in supplies from the 
foreigner. The policy of “ the home producer first, the 
Empire second and the foreigner third ” was to all 
appearances successful, so far as the shares of the home 
market were concerned. The market for imported food 
had been cut by 12 per cent., and the Empire's share of what 
was left had risen from only 38 per cent, in 1931 to 52 per 
cent, in 1937. 

The underlying theory of import restriction was that a 
reduction of imports would raise the prices of British farm 
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produce, thereby encouraging the British farmer to increase 
his output to fill the gap thus made in total supplies. There 
are thr^ more or less distinct reasons why such a policy, 
even if it had applied to Empire supplies as well as those 
from foreign countries, need not have been expected to 
accomplish this object. The fact that it left unafiected a 
large part of the total supply, that from the Empire, made 
it fairly certain that home prices would not be increased 
materially. 

In the first place, the imported commodity is not always 
directly competitive with the British product. In general 
the latter is higher priced, and restriction of the cheaper 
commodity may have little or no effect on the dearer, since 
it certainly does not increase the consumer’s purchasing 
power and enable him to buy the dearer article, for which 
there is presumably a preference. Evidence of this is seen 
in the results of the bacon import policy; it was realised 
that a tariff might be unreliable in reducing imports, and the 
quotas allocated to the main supplying country, Denmark, 
were well below her previous rates of export. The price of 
Danish bacon, cuts of which were previously sold at about 
(id. per lb. below the corresponding cuts of British bacon; 
rose practically to the same level as that of home-grown 
bacon and, for a few months, even above it. British pig 
prices were left almost unchanged, although it must be 
admitted that home prices did not fall as home production 
increased. 

This lack of direct competition between British and 
imported products is fairly widespread; the restriction of 
chilled and frozen beef imports did not affect the price of 
good British beef cattle; British eggs are normally dearer 
than imported eggs, and the tariff, even if it had been 
successful in reducing imports, would therefore have had no 
effect as a means of raising prices. Similarly with butter and 
most of the other live-stock products, the relation between 
the ifnported supply and the home price is weak. 

In the second place, the overseas product often comes on 
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the madtet at a difietent time of yeat from the British one; 
this is pardcolarly true imports from the Southern 
Hemisp^e, the source of an increasing proportion of 
oversea supplies to the British market. 

Finally, Acre are certain types of commodities for which 
Ac consumer is not willing to pay an unlimited amount; 
hence it is difficult materially to raise prices by cutting down 
supplies. Any suggestion of higher prices drives Ac 
consumer to find a substitute, and Ae demand for the 
product Aops. Since Aese substitutes have become in¬ 
creasingly easy to find, Ae number of commoAties Aat fall 
into this category is now very great. There arc, of course, 
still commoAties which Ac consumer will buy in certain 
quantities, regarAess of Ac price, in which case prices may 
be raised very considerably by restriction. The Astinction 
may be more clearly illustrated by a comparative study of 
what has actually occurred as a result of decreased supplies 
of eggs and cheese: a drop of lo per cent, in supplies caused 
retail cheese prices to rise by as much as 40 per cent., 
whereas a similar deficiency in egg supplies raised egg prices 
by oAy 5 per cent. To look at it anoAer way, raising the 
respective prices of cheese and eggs by 10 per cent, would 
apparently necessitate cutting cheese supplies by only aj per 
cent, and egg supplies by as much as 20 pet cent. 

There are, of course, exceptions to the generalisation Aat 
import restrictions do not raise fanning incomes in this 
country. Tariffs that have been placed on a number of 
fruit and vegetable imports may possibly have improved 
Ac market for the home crop, chiefly where Acy have 
lengAcncd the period when foreign supplies ate not on 
Ae market and where Ae cost of “ out-of-scason ” produc¬ 
tion does not increase sharply. Yet the effects of even Aese 
tarifls upon farming as a whole are not extensive; fmit and 
vegetable production yields less than 10 per cent, of Ae 
agricultural income, and Acre has been little permanent 
change, as a res At of Ac tarifis, in Ae total area of land 
devoted to these crops. 
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IV. Direct Assistance 


VIT^TH the compfttative fidluxe of autketing teotganisa- 
W don and import teguladon, the third method, direct 
assistance, became increasingly popular. Until 1951, sugar 
was the only crop that had be^ singled out for such special 
favour, but after that date it was followed by a quick succes¬ 
sion of commodities—^wheat in 1952, milk and fat cattle in 
1933, barley and oats in 1937 and pigs in 1938. In addition, 
assistance was also given for the provision of certain 
fertilisers, for drainage and for the eradication of disease. 

The following is a rough list of the sources of special 
assistance to the agricultural industry at the present time. 
There are other sources of help, but they have been omitted 
as not being distinctively of baiefit to agriculture, A few 
of the earlier items on the list are little more than rough 
estimates: 


Special research and education 
Rating relief ... 
Reduced transport rates 
Smallholding grants 
Sugar subsidy and revenue rebates 
Wheat .... 

Milk. 

Fat Cattle .... 
Barley and oats 
Lime and slag 

Drainage* .... 
Disease * . . . . 

Pigs. 


£ million, 
yo 
16-0 
0-8 
1-0 
5-2 
1-3 
0-8 


O’2 
0-9 
I’O 


36-9 


♦ Agriculture Act only. 


The preferential treatment may therefore be taken as 
worth approximately £37 million a year at the present time. 
This ignores the questionable value of statutory monopoly 
powers, tatiiSs, quotas, special assessment for income tax, 
reduced tithe payments, and so on. Against this total, a 
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number of writers ofl^ Ac computed increase in wag« 
enforced by Ae wages boards. While this is justifiable in 
considering Ae position of Ae farming employer, it is not 
a special burden peculiar to Ae agricultural mdustry; oAcr 
industries have their wages boarA, many of which are more 
cflFective in maintaining wages Aan those for agriculture. 

This total of £i~i million is not a maximum liability for 
the state under the various measures; for example, whereas 
m 1936-37 the amounts paid out under the wheat, fat cattle, 
milk and sugar subsiAes totalled only million, m 1934- 
35 Ac total had been over million. It is possible, 
therefore, that if world price levels fell again total payments 
might easily amount to about million. 

It has become increasingly evident that there is a limit to 
the price Great Britain is willing to pay for the luxury or the 
necessity of maintaining her agricultural production. After 
all, where 94 persons out of every 100 are primarily 
interested in gettmg the kind of food they want at as low a 
price as possible, the remaining 6 persons cannot push their 
own interests too far. PerioAc fear of shortage, when 
war threatens, may create a sudden interest in the farmer, 
but it is usually too ephemeral to promote confidence m the 
future of the industry. 

The more recent measures of assistance all reflect efforts 
by the Government to attain a “limited liability”. Thus, for 
example, the full guaranteed price for home-grown millable 
wheat is limited to a quantity not exceeAng 36 million cwt.; 
any excess proportionately reduces the deficiency payment, 
and the total liability of the Government varies only wiA 
the world price of wheat. The sugar beet subsidy now has 
a proviso limiting the All assistance to an output of sugar 
equivalent to 560,000 tons of wWte sugar; the fat cattle 
subsidy is limited to million; the barley and oats sub¬ 
siAes, and the subsidy on milk used for manufacture, all 
have Aeir limits. 

It may be assumed, therefore, Aat the present level of 
expenAture, both Arect and inArect, is alxjut as much as 
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“ the traffic \pill bear With other claims of even greater 
urgency upon it, the Treasury is unlikely to disgorge more, 
nor will the legislator, the elector and the Empire producer 
easily tolerate further restriction of the madcct. What, 
then, is the outlook for British agricultural production? 
Is there any prospect of further expansion, or must it merely 
maintain its present position, recently described as that of a 
“ permanent pensioner ” of industry ? 

V. Can British Agriculture Expand ? 

I F we rule out the possibility of any material increase in 
artificial aid, there are three possible means whereby 
further expansion might be achieved, namely : 

Lower production costs, 

Lower marketing costs, 

Increased demand. 

Lower production costs include three possibilities: first, an 
absolute reduction in costs; secondly, a reduction relative 
to costs in other home industries; or thirdly, a reduction 
relative to costs in overseas countries. Only the two latter 
would be calculated to lead to a general expansion in British 
farming. 

The recent changes in agricultural technique are 
sufficiently well known to make a recapitulation of them 
unnecessary. There is no doubt that in post-war years 
very great progress has been made in facilitating the 
output of more food from the same unit of land or capital 
and from the same quantity of labour. Improved varieties, 
better breeding and management of both crops and live¬ 
stock, the introduction of labour-saving devices, have all 
helped to increase agricultural production by lowering costs. 

Improvement in agriculturd technique is not sufficient, 
however, to guarantee increased production and the greater 
use of land, labour and capital in farming, unless the pro¬ 
gress is more rapid than in other industries. While agri¬ 
cultural progress is probably more rapid to-day than before 
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the var, it is doubtful whether die present rate of pcogtess 
is as high as in other industries, even those industries whidi 
have exceptionally depressed. 

Finally, it is essenti^ in the absence of artificial stimuli, 
that progress should be mcue rapid than in those countries 
from which competing agricultural products ate imported. 
If scientific discoveries applied to Great Britain alone, and 
were sufficient to overcome the difierences in natural condi¬ 
tions and human aptitudes which are the basis of inter¬ 
national trade, then Great Britain might produce on equal 
terms the food that she now buys abroad. Scientific dis¬ 
coveries, however, cannot possibly be confined to one 
national area. 

In support of his policy of protecting British agriculture, 
the last Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Walter Elliot, used to 
maintain that such protection would only be temporary, 
since science was levelling out the comparative advantages 
of certain countries in certain lines of production. By 
obtaining nitrogen from the air, for example, England 
would no longer be at a disadvantage relative to those 
countries which had easy access to natmal supplies of 
nitrates. This thesis is not an easy one to sustain. In fact, 
science has tended to emphasise rather than nullify natural 
advantages. The rapid development of transport by rail 
and sea during the last century did not overcome the 
natural advantages of the different countries, but made it 
possible to use them to the full extent; vast areas of the 
world were brought into cultivation, better suited to certain 
lines of food production than the older countries. Cheap 
refrigeration opened up the pampas of the Argentine as 
cattle-raising areas for the British market; those factors 
which favour grassland fanning in Great Britain are present 
to an even greater degree over millions of acres in Argentina, 
which the discoveries of science brought into fuller use. 
More recent research by the chemist, physicist and botanist 
on fruit storage is now preparing the way for a greater 
utilisation of the tropical conditions favourable to fruit 
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pfodoctkML New 2^ea]aad, which at one time could e3q>ott 
little else but wool, has been enabled by the invention of 
refiogetatiott and the cream separator to become the 
“ woild's dairy farm ” and to utilise her special advantages 
to the utmost. While the output of milk per cow in Great 
Britaiii increased by less than 2 per cent, a year, the output 
of butter-fat per cow in New Zealand increased by over 5 
per cent, a year. The recent advances in fodder conserva¬ 
tion have aroused considerable hopes of reduced costs in 
dairying in Great Britain; very similar discoveries arc at the 
same time opening up new areas for dairying in Australia. 
Many other examples could be given to suggest that im¬ 
provements in productive efficiency are making as much, 
if not more, headway in other countries, by comparison 
with Great Britain. It would be optimistic to expect a 
marked increase in the output of British farming as the 
result of a rapid change in relative costs of production. 

The second possible source of an expansion of production 
is a reduction in distribution costs. Any decline in these 
would stimulate the demand for the output of agriculture as 
a whole, while a relatively greater decline in the costs of 
marketing home-produced, as compared with imported; 
foodstuffs would stimulate especially British agriculture. 

It would take too much space to enter into a discussion at 
this point on such a controversial subject as the alleged 
wastes and redundancy in the marketing system in Great 
Britain or to attempt to assess the possible savings that 
might be achieved by reorganisation; the tendency is to 
over-estimate them. So far as relative costs are concerned, 
there are inherent features of British farming, such as the 
wide dispersion of production, its diversification, with a 
consequent output of small quantities of produce at diiferent 
times of the year, the perishability of most of its produce, 
which add greatly to the costs of marketing. Imported 
produce is commonly less perishable, more uniform, its 
areas of production more locsdised and specialised—^features 
which make for bulk handling and lower costs. Unless 
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domestic marketing methods are capable of considerable 
reorganisation, the reduction in marketing costs will pro¬ 
bably be more rapid for imported than for home-produced 
foodstuffs so long as the present nature of British farming 
remains unchanged. 

The third possible source of expansion is through an 
increased demand, derived from an increase either in the 
total population or in the per-capita consumption of the 
existing population. As to the former possibility, it is 
generally agreed that the rapid increase in the population 
of western Europe that characterised the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries has ceased and that after a few 
years of relative stability it is likely to decline. Such a 
development must have far-reaching effects on agriculture 
as a whole, though possibly less serious effects for British 
farming than for overseas countries. 

Experience has shown that as standards of living rise 
there is a marked transition from one type of foodstuff to 
another, from “ cheap ” to “ dear ” foods. The lowest 
rung on the dietetic ladder is comprised of the starchy foods, 
such as rice, potatoes, rye and the like. The next step is 
the substitution of wheat for the cheaper cereals, followed by 
the consumption of live-stock products, such as meat and 
dairy produce. Next, fmits and vegetables take their place 
in the dietary. Such advantages as British farming still has 
over its competitors arc in the production of “ dearer ” 
foods, through its suitability for live-stock farming and its 
nearness to a market with high standards of living. - If, 
then, standards of living continue to rise in Great Britain 
in spite of a declining population, then British farming may 
continue to gain at the expense of other agricultural export¬ 
ing countries. If standards of living fall, then the natural 
advantages from which the home producer has been benefit¬ 
ing more and more in the past hundred years would no 
longer be effective. 

The British farmer’s market is, of course, the industrial 
urban population, and it is on the purchasing power of 
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industty that British agriculture is dependent. As industry 
prospers, so does fanning; if the shipyards on Tyneside are 
busy, the Northumberland farmers Imow that there will be 
a ready market for their bullocks; if the South Wales coal¬ 
fields are more active, there is an improved demand for 
mutton from the surrounding valleys, which is in turn 
reflected in higher prices for younger stock in the Welsh 
hills; even the Essex dairy farmer benefits by higher prices 
for fat cows. This dependence on industrial conditions 
cannot be over-emphasised. It is entirely misleading to 
claim that “ the industrialist’s best market is a prosperous 
agriculture ”; it is a distortion of the facts which can only 
lead to harm both to agriculture and to industry. Urban 
industry has a home market in the towns which is probably 
at least twenty times as large as that of the farming com¬ 
munity, if allowance is made for the relatively greater 
per-capita purchasing power of the urban population; and 
then it has its export market in addition. The demand of 
the agricultural community is a relatively negligible factor 
in the considerations of industry. 

Agricultural prices have moved in close relationship with 
the purchasing power of the urban wage-earner, rising when 
employment has been active and wages increasing, declining 
when unemployment has been widespread and wages falling. 

Index Numbers of Consumers’ Spending Power and of 
Agricultural Prices in Great Britain. 

(1927-29 = 100.) 


Consumers’ 

spending 

1951. 

1932. 1933. 

1934. 1935. 1936. 

1957- 

power 

Agricultural 

90 

87 89 

94 96 104 

”3 

prices* . 83 77 74 79 81 84 

* Prices of British farm produce, excluding subsidies. 

92 


The above figures show the changes since 1927-29. There 
was a fall in consumers’ purchasing power until 19^2, 
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followed by a rapid rise; agricultural prices fdl until 
195}, and then rose. The general trends—^particularly the 
improvement in prices since 1933—cannot readily be 
explained by the changes which occurred in supplies. The 
decline in imported supplies has been largely offset by an 
increase of aWt 18 to 20 per cent, in the home output, so 
that total supplies have remained on the whole remarkably 
stable during the last four or five years. Between 1933 and 
1937, agricultural prices rose by 25 per cent., spending 
power having risen by 30 per cent, in the same period. The 
failure of British agricultural prices to rise to their previous 
level must be attributed to some extent to the relative 
increase in the home output; prices of imported food rose 
more rapidly, a fact which reinforces the suggestion that 
imports and home production are not directly competitive, 
and have independent effects on prices. 

There is one other factor in the demand situation which 
must also be considered as favourable to agriculture, and 
that is the possibility of a redistribution of incomes. As 
incomes rise, a smaller proportion is spent on food and a 
larger proportion on what might be termed “ luxuries If, 
with a given total national income, the number of large 
incomes declines and the lower incomes correspondingly 
increase, then the total amount spent by the community on 
food will be raised. From such a redistribution of national 
income, British farming would gain more than overseas 
producers. 

The conclusions already reached may now be summarised. 
Agriculture is receiving at the present time a very fair 
measure of preferential treatment; the benefits of marketing 
reorganisation, tariffs and quotas, in augmenting the 
farmer’s income, may be more apparent than real, but other 
assistance of a more direct kind amounts to not much less 
than million a year. There arc limits beyond which the 
state is unwilling to go in assisting the industry, and if those 
limits have been reached then continued expansion must 
depend on other factors than protection and subsidies. 
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Possible causes of expansion would appear to lie in lower 
production costs, reduced marketing costs and increased 
demand. Of these three, the first two do not at present 
hold out any special promise for British farming. Scientific 
progress and technical reorganisation may be relatively of 
greater benefit to the overseas producer. 

The future of agriculture in Great Britain must be largely 
dependent on industrial prosperity. Any factors that react 
adversely on consumers’ spending power must seriously 
handicap the British farmer. If this line of argument is 
correct, then a policy of import restriction cannot materially 
improve the position of home agriculture; every rise in the 
price of imported food, when due to reduced supplies and 
not to increased demand, makes it more difficult for the 
housewife to “ buy British ”. The prosperity of British 
farming is probably more direedy related to cheap than to 
dear food imports. A rise in the price of New Zealand 
butter will divert the bulk of consumers’ purchasing power 
not to British butter but to margarine; nor does such a 
policy of restriction necessarily increase the total returns to 
the New Zealand farmer, whose sales may fall off in greater 
proportion than prices rise. 

For these reasons, therefore, import regulation and the 
organisation of producers, whether nationally or inter¬ 
nationally, for the purposes of supply restriction, must be 
subjected to the most critical scrutiny. If British agricul¬ 
ture is to be maintained at its present or a higher level—and 
there may be considerable justification for such a policy— 
then it would probably be better to seek this objective by 
means of subsidies from the Exchequer than to rely on 
methods that would be likely in the end to curtail the 
consumers’ demand for British produce. 
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I. The New Problem 

W HEN rearmament began in earnest in 1955, public 
and political thought in the British Commonwealth 
about the broader aspects of defence was caught unawares. 
To some extent, even thought in service circles was in the 
same position; at least it had not impressed its conclusions 
on the consciousness of those who in the end decide service 
poliq in a democratic State. Suddenly a whole series 
of questions which had been shelved during the period 
of disarmament presented themselves urgently and in¬ 
sistently. It would be unfair to suggest that either the 
soldiers, sailors and airmen or the politicians and the 
public as a whole were still thinking strategically in terms 
of 1914. But recognition of differences had not yet 
translated itself into practical reforms, or even into clear- 
cut views of contemporary needs. 

It may be well to begin by reviewing the principal 
changes that have in fact come about since 1914 to alter 
the problem of British Commonw'ealth defence. These 
changes group themselves under three heads. First, there 
are the changes in British Commonwealth relations and 
in the internal politics of the different members of the 
Commonwealth; second, there are external politico- 
strategic changes, which alter the character both of our 
liabilities and of the possible assistance that we may hope 
for; third, there are technical changes in military (including 
naval and air) science. It is difficult to say which of these 
three groups is the most far-reaching and important. 
Within the Commonwealth, the Dominions have secured 
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an acknowledgment of their complete external as well 
as internal autonomy. Not only do they maintain and 
control their own defence forces, but they are also 
entided to conduct their own foreign policies, to which 
those forces are in the end an adjunct. This is a change 
rather of degree than of principle by comparison with 
1914; but in considering the possible role of the defence 
forces of any self-governing member of the Commonwealth 
it is to-day necessary to concentrate first on those political 
interests and defensive needs which apply particularly 
to that member. It is dangerous to assume an equal 
interest among all the members in a strategic asset or 
liability anywhere in the world, even though it may be 
represented as an asset or liability for the whole Common¬ 
wealth. The Dominions, in brief, cannot be regarded 
merely as reserve sources of strength for a centralised scheme 
of imperial defence, controlled and maintained by Great 
Britain. 

Although India has not yet achieved the status of the 
Dominions, she is on the road to that goal, and the same 
considerations apply in a large measure to her also. The 
principle that the army in India exists for India’s own 
purposes has been reaffirmed in the Government of India 
Act of 1935. The control of the Indian people over the 
country’s defence forces and over the finance whereby 
they are maintained is bound to increase progressively, 
through the dynamic action of democratic institutions, 
even in the absence of further revisions of the formal 
constitution. There are, moreover, other parts of the 
Commonwealth that are moving on the path to self- 
government, and therefore to an independent status in 
matters of defence. 

The politico-strategic changes since 1914, though 
enormous, are difficult to sununarise because the trend is 
not persistent and uniform; what is true in this field to-day 
may not be true to-morrow. The Anglo-ltalian agreement, 
for instance, may possibly be the beginning of a new 
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[plotnadc tealignment in Europe; even on the nanover 
ak of its actual tcrnis, its defenders claim that it will 
ready reduce the strain in the Mcditertanc^ and Red 
ca zone. Again, the outcome of the Spanish war has 
ill to be seen. Even if a complete military victory fof 
General Franco is accepted as probable, there remain 
le cfucstions of the attitude of the new Spanish Govem- 
icnt towards Great Britain, France and other countries, 
nd of the degree in which Italian and German personnel, 
laterial and influence will remain in the Spanish peninsula. 
Iiesc ate among the more striking fluid factors in the 
(oliticO'Stratcgic complex that British defence policy has to 
ace. 

There are, however, certain more rigid factors which 
listinguish the present complex from that of 1914. In 
he Far East, the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and the whole 
system of relations that it stood for, are no more. The 
illiancc enabled the Pacific to be virtually evacuated by the 
British navy. Since the war, the British Commonwealth 
las had to maintain a defensive “ front ” from Singapore 
o New Zealand, and to act in respect of its naval and other 
jreparations as if Japan were a potential enemy. In the 
ndian Ocean, on the other hand, British strategic dangers 
lavc been reduced by events since 1914. The ending of 
Germany’s colonial empire has meant that no European 
.’ower other than those which we have every reason to re¬ 
tard as constant friends has now a footing in or around 
hat ocean, save for the strategically poor Italian territory^ 
)f Somaliland. The Indian Ocean is in effect a British 
akc, and this factor has been strengthened, in regard 
o the lands to the north, by the suspension of the Russian 
iouthward drive which so much exercised pre-war diplomats 
ind strategists. The Near East, however, like the Far 
^st, is an area where British Commonwealth liabilities have 
)ecn increased, both by the assumption of the Palestine 
nandatc and the aUiances with Egypt and Traq, and by 
liffcrcnccs with Italy, who has subs tan tially in<:r<»ased her 
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stxength in the Red Se& zone as well as the eastern Mediter* 
xanean. This increase of liabilities is ofBset by the facts 
diat Turkey is no longer to be regarded as a potential 
enemy but as a friend, and riiat the presence of permanent 
British forces in Palestine, together with the new arrange¬ 
ment with Egypt, renders easier rather than more onerous 
the defence of that vital Commonwealth interest, the 
passage of the Suez Canal. In Europe, the politico- 
strategic change of the greatest importance for British 
defence is the resignation of Germany from naval rivalry 
with Great Britain. So long as the Anglo-German navd 
treaty endures, the pre-war rxaval race will not be renewed, 
and Great Britain need not plan for the concentration in 
the North Sea of a great fleet capable of giving battle to an 
enemy force of similar scale to itself. 

Finally, there are the technical changes, incomparably 
the most important of which is the rise of air power. Apart 
from compelling every Power to maintain three defensive 
arms instead of two, air power has exposed Great Britain 
itself to a danger greater than any that has threatened since 
Nelson gained command of the seas from Napoleon, and 
has added vital new difficulties to the task of defending 
routes of supply and of securing the safe existence and 
movement of the other arms. Strongholds like Malta 
and Gibraltar, in narrow waters near foreign shores, may 
become defensive liabilities instead of key assets. Almost 
as important are the mechanisation of armies, which 
has greatly increased the strategic value of industrial 
capacity, and the construction of great permanent works 
of defence along the frontiers of the western countries. 

The picture that these changes present is highly compli¬ 
cated, but a few salient facts emerge. The first is that the 
points of defensive liability of the Commonwealth are 
more numerous and more scattered than when we last 
stared the possibility of general war in the face and planned 
our defences in grim earnest. The second is that com¬ 
munication between those points is threatened by a new 
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danger, which is not to be warded off by the command 
of the seas alone, but which imperils the navy itself just 
as it imperils the troops or economic supplies which the 
navy shields. The third fact is that the same source of 
danger menaces the heart of the Commonwealth so gravely 
that the knock-out blow, against which the navy was 
formerly a sure guard, is now to be feared above every¬ 
thing in our strategic calculations. The fourth is that, 
even more decisively than before 1914, co-ordination among 
the different arms is as vital as the strength of any of them; 
while the movement of land forces needs to be screened 
by the navy, the navy—^with its bases—needs to be pro¬ 
tected both by land garrisons and by anti-aircraft fire and 
land-based aeroplanes; and the air forces in their turn, 
as well as the navy, must needs have their bases protected 
by a screen of land forces. 

The effect of these various considerations is to be seen 
in recent statements of the priorities of British defence. 
Before the war, the recognised order of importance could 
be simply stated. First and overwhelming was the task 
of the navy to guard the country’s shores and to keep 
the seas, particularly the narrow northern waters, open 
for the commerce on which Great Britain’s life depended. 
Second came the land defence and internal security of India 
and the garrisoning of a number of Empire outposts, 
many of which were acquired and held in the interests of 
naval power. Finally came the maintenance at home of 
a strategic reserve which was designed, following thfi 
Anglo-French military entente, to act as a small continental 
army of the standard type. Behind this was a territorial 
army whose purpose was not clearly defined and which 
was swamped, when w^ar came, in the formation of a vast 
citizen army fighting in continental land warfare, the war 
of masses. 

This tabulation may be compared with the order of 
priorides recited by the Prime Minister in his speech on 
the Defence White Paper in the House of Commons on 
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March 7. The corner-stone of our defence policy, he said, 
must be the security of the United Kingdom. Therefore 
our first main efforts must have two main objectives: 
we must protect this country, and we must preserve the trade 
routes upon which we depend for our food and raw 
materials. Our third objective, Mr. Chamberlain continued, 
is the defence of British territories overseas from attack, 
whether by sea, land or air. The fourth and last objective, 
he said, is co-operation in the defence of the territories of 
any allies we might have in case of war. On the face of it 
this list of objectives simply repeats the pre-war order. 
If, however, we examine it in the light of modern con¬ 
ditions, we see that there is a great difference from the 
old conception. The Prime Minister’s comment on what 
he called the corner-stone of our defence policy was 
this : 

O--- -nT’- of man-power, productive 

cap.i. !) I !.. • • !••.•■ y, and umess these can be 

:'i'^ •' 'war,when 

:''i; « '! •• ■ • feat will be 

certain whatever might be the fate in secondary spheres elsewhere. 

The clear implication is that, while sea power remains 
a paramount necessity, the official view of imperial 
defence is acquiring a much more local focus. This point 
was emphasised in the Prime Minister’s reference to the 
“ secondary spheres ” of imperial defence. As long as we 
are undefeated at home, he said, although we sustained 
losses overseas we might have an opportunity of making 
them good hereafter. 


II. The Role of the British Army 

E ven more notable was Mr. Hore-Belisha’s account 
of the role of the army in the debate on the estimates 
for his department. The first purpose of the army, said 
the Secretary of State for War, is home defence, and under 
this head the order of priority is as follows : defence against 
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the ait, security—^which assumes a ^deaed scope 

in the l^ht of ait-taid precautions—aod coast drfesce. 
Second in classification to home defence, he continued, 
comes the discharge of British co mm it m ents ovetseas, 
including defended ports on the trade routes. The final 
head is the maintenance of a strategic reserve, available 
to send assistance to an ally or to operate otherwise as 
circumstances might determine. 

A study of this description of the army’s role throws 
some searching sidelights on the wider problem of Common¬ 
wealth defence. The function and organisation of the 
British army are little understood by public opinion, and 
arc at present the object both of intense controversy among 
• experts and of official review in the light of the new factors 
that have been analysed above. The t6le of the navy is 
well known to every citizen of the Commonwealth: to 
prevent invasion by sea, to cover the movements of troops 
and munitions to oversea theatres, and to guard the trade 
communications without which Great Britain would perish 
and other Commonwealth countries suffer hard privations. 
The performance of these tasks demands mastery of the 
sea in two senses—ability to defeat any enemy fleet that 
might give battle, and ability to keep in check the raiding 
of commerce or isolated coastal points by small naval 
units, submarine or surface. Again, the role of the air 
force is not a matter of critical debate, except as regards 
the relative weights to be given to offensive and defensive 
action in the home area. Apart from its police functions 
and its co-operation with the other two arms wherever 
they may be acting, the air force has to fight the enemy 
air force when it attacks British territory or shipping, and 
to counter-attack against enemy territory and shipping. 
The role of the army, however, is much more difficult to 
define succinctly with any prospect of general agreement, 
and this very uncertainty about the army epitomises some 
of the key issues in the whole defence problem of the 
Commonwealth. 
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Me. Hote-Belisha*s statement did not go fat towatds 
liquidating the uncertainty. If his classification of the 
purposes of the army were really to determine its organisa- 
tion and distribution, the foundations of ^be present 
structure uroidd be shaken. The Cardwell system of 
linked battalions took as its starting-point, not the require¬ 
ments of home defence, but the oversea demands on the 
British army. It laid down (in the words of one of its 
most eminent present defenders) “ that the best value in 
men and money will be obtained if there can be at least 
one home battalion for every one abroad ”. “ The 
foreign battalion was always fit to take the field, while the 
home battalion had no pretence to be so without ‘ mobilisa¬ 
tion ’ by calling up the regiment’s reservists and sending 
immature men, invalids, etc., back to the depot.” * The 
Cardwell system produced an amorphous strategic reserve 
of 100,000 regular soldiers, which Lord Haldane moulded 
into a six-division army on the continental model. The 
army at home also naturally discharged duties of garrisoning 
forts and other defended points in the British Isles. Never¬ 
theless it is clear that the existing army system has evolved 
from a completely different order of priorities from that 
enumerated by Mr. Hore-Belisha. The defence of the 
overseas empire was original and primary, the maintenance 
of a strategic reserve subsequent and secondary, while 
home defence was incidental to the other determinants of 
army distribution and organisation. 

If, indeed, we look at the regular army alone, it is clear 
that Mr. Hore-Belisha’s priorities are at best an aspiration 
rather than a reflection of facts. The first purpose of the 
army (home defence, sub-divided into anti-aircraft defence, 
internal security and coast defence) is actually being dis¬ 
charged in the main by the territorial army. Two enlarged 

♦ See letters from Sir Charles Harris in the Ecommist, December i8, 
I9J7, and April 9, 1958. The need for calling up reservists in order 
to bring the potential expeditionary force up to war strength was not, 
of course, peculiar to the British army, but applied equally to the 
French and German forces. 
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tecritorial divisions, established at 48,000 men, are at 
present entrusted with the duty of defending Great Britain 
from ait attack. It is true, as the Secretary of State pointed 
out, that the territorials count on “ an increase of strength 
and an acceleration of action” from the regular anti¬ 
aircraft units available at home, but in practice the volume 
of assistance thus afforded is relatively small. It is no 
discredit to a fine body of men to describe the territorials 
as second-line troops; they are part-time soldiers, and cannot 
have the same training or discipline as the regular army. 
Their status in army organisation has been lately raised, 
and mote up-to-date equipment is now being supplied to 
them, but hitherto they have had to take second rank 
in the elaboration of army policy and in the provision of 
modern armament. Yet they are discharging what is 
acknowledged to be the first and most vital of all the 
duties of the land forces. 

This anomaly is a measure at once of the need for a more 
powerful effort to improve our home defences, by increased 
army recruitment as well as other means, and of the in- 
appropriateness of the Cardwell system to present circum¬ 
stances. Apart from the problem of distribution of forces, 
the pace and nature of changes in the army at home must be 
guided, as things now stand, by conditions in India, where 
5 5,000 men of the British army are stationed. This applies 
to improvements in pay and amenities designed to attract 
men to the army but imposing an additional burden on 
Indian finances, and to mechanisation and motorisation, 
which may be cither beyond the means or inappropriate 
to the needs of India. On the other hand, the central 
reason for the creation of the Cardwell system remains 
extremely powerful: that the only alternative to a single 
British army divided between home and oversea stations 
is a separate, long-service army for overseas, with all the 
additional expense that such an army would lay upon 
India. The whole system is now the object of inter-de¬ 
partmental enquiry. In the meanwhile it is sufficient for 
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the piupose of this article to concentrate attention on 
the war-time r6le of the army at home, whatever may be 
its peace-time relations with the army overseas. 

That r6le is a triple one: to reinforce such oversea 
garrisons as might be threatened by the enemy; to reinforce 
the territorials in home defence, against ait and coastal 
attack and internal disorder; and to furnish a striking 
force for action against an enemy either on foreign soil or 
in some invaded part of the British Empire. It was 
plainly implied in Mr. Hore-Belisha’s speech that the first- 
mentioned role came last in order of priority, and that 
efforts would be made to diminish its importance, by re¬ 
lying to a greater extent on local forces, and by so fixing 
the garrisons “ that each of them, where its communications 
could be interrupted, should be maintained in peace at a 
strength adequate to discharge its defensive duties at the 
outbreak of war 

The use of the reserve in the event of war must 
depend on two main factors : where it is most needed, and 
how safely it can be transported there. Both these con¬ 
siderations weigh against any distant action by the British 
army available at home. In the existing state of world 
politics and relative national forces, the greatest danger- 
point for Great Britain and the whole British Common¬ 
wealth lies in the north-west of Europe. Strategic con¬ 
ditions there have changed, of course, since 1914. Some 
experts declare that, in land warfare at least, the power of 
defence is now dominant, and the age of the war of numbers 
is over;* Mr. Hore-Belisha himself referred to the 
“ masterly and formidable defences of the Maginot Line ” 
as illustrating the truth that “ the problem of holding 
positions is not, in the same degree as it was, a problem of 
personnel”. Yet no one who remembers the existence 
of the huge armies of continental Europe, and the fact that 
the independence of France and the Low Countries is just 
as vital a British interest as ever it was, can rule out of 

* See article on “ The Past and Future of Warfare ” on p, 507. 
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account the possibility tha€ the British Cxwmncaiwcalth 
might one day be called upon to provide a large-scale 
army for service on foreign soil, or at least that a new 
generation of “ Old Contemptibles ” would have to help 
hold the fort in France and Flanders while other forces— 
British and allied—fought mote decisive actions in other 
fields. As Sit Edward Gtigg suggested in the debate on 
the Defence White Paper, if we have not to face the necessity 
of conscription in Great Britain that is only because there 
is conscription in France. 


III. The Part of the Dominions 

L et us now look beyond these army problems to the 
wider issues of British Commonwealth defence. Three 
main facts emerge: first, the overwhelming strategic 
importance of what may be termed the local defence of 
Great Britain, including the defence of the Low Countries 
and France against hostile domination; secondly, the diffi¬ 
culties of a centralised system of defence when commu¬ 
nications may be imperilled; thirdly, the importance of 
mechanisation (with its handmaid, industrial power), 
both in opposing the great mechanised armies of the 
continental States and in enabling Great Britain, with her 
peculiar geographical position and her repugnance towards 
conscription, to produce an effective striking force. Con¬ 
siderations of air power strongly underline all three 
conclusions, and considerations of sea power do not 
weaken them. 

In theory, at least, part of the response to these facts 
must obviously be to match widely ffistributed defensive 
liabilities with widely distributed sources of defensive 
strength, organised in relatively small but mobile units 
with a high ratio of machine-power to man-power. In 
providing the sources of strength, the Dominions and the 
larger colonies have a distinct and important t6lc to play. 
It is an accident, but a very fortunate one, that the 
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development of thdr independent defensive capacity has 
maxch^ with thb development of theii independent political 
tights. The Cardwell system was founded on the assump¬ 
tion by the larger colonies—now Dominions—of re¬ 
sponsibility for their local defence, and this is the core 
of all Dominion defence policies. Part of Mr. Hore- 
BeUsha’s plans to secure greater fluidity of military forces 
is an extension of this reliance on local colonial forces. 
The defensive responsibility of the Dominions, however, 
as the greater number of their people recognise, cannot, 
as a matter of mere national interest, be confined to local 
defence in the narrower sense. It is true that Dominion 
opinion as a whole repudiates the idea of sending great 
citizen armies again to serve on distant battlefields in 
Europe, and that in the new strategic situation this might 
be neither desirable not possible. But Europe is not by 
any means the only danger zone for the nations of the 
Commonwealth, though it is to-day the most serious; 
there ate others in which the several Dominions are much 
mote closely interested, as a matter of purely national 
concern. Moreover, while their willingness or their 
ability to send forces of the required type and size to 
Europe may be limited, there are also, as we have seen, 
much stricter limits than in pre-war days on Great Britain’s 
ability to send out forces to non-European danger zones. 
The limits are set by the “ ceiling ” of total defensive 
power, by the added vulnerability of Great Britain herself, 
and by the impediments to safe movement. The order 
of priorities in defence is the same for Great Britain as it is 
for the Dominions; in relation to Commonwealth defence, 
she and they stand on much more nearly the same footing 
than ever before. Therefore when it is suggested that the 
Do mini ons should be regarded as separate sources of 
strength in relation to all-Commonwealth dangers and 
liabilities, this is not an attempt to shift duties from shoulders 
that can and should bear them to others that ought not, but 
a practical synthesis of national needs and national abilities. 
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In the defensive system of* which the Singsqjote base is 
the strong-point, for instance, Australia, New Zealand 
and India can play important parts, and are already doing so. 
They provide, in effect, a reserve of man-power and of 
machine-power, over and above their ordinary peace-time 
preparations within their own territories or in their home 
waters. Of the two, machine-power is likely to prove 
even more important than man-power. If in any future 
war it may be hazardous to transport large bodies of troops 
over long distances, it will be equally hazardous to transport 
large supplies of munitions, mechanised equipment or 
aeroplanes. The nearer the source of supply to the 
theatre of action, the less the danger and the quicker the 
movement. Australia’s arsenals and aeroplane factories 
are every whit as important a contribution to British 
Commonwealth defence as her navy or militia. The 
Government of India’s decision to proceed with plans to 
render India self-sufficient in high explosives is likewise an 
important milestone in the progress of imperial defence. 
Every week brings news of similar developments in the 
Dominions and India. The latter, of course, has as close 
an interest in the Red Sea defile as in the Malay Straits. 
In some future war the Mediterranean door to Egypt and 
the Suez Canal zone might perhaps be virtually closed to 
us, and our main line of communication might have to be 
by the “ back-door ”. It would be of great advantage 
in such an event if India, Australia and South Africa 
were independent sources of mechanised strength, including 
air power. It is not too optimistic to include in this 
aspiration the Union of South Africa, despite its vigorous 
local nationalism; for South African opinion generally 
accepts the theory that the Union cannot be indifferent 
to what goes on in other parts of Africa, and the Red Sea 
front is part of the first line of defence against the irruption 
of European war into the dark continent, with all that 
that might eventually entail in the relations between black 
and white. 
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Soo^ Afika, and the Pacific DomiflioM 
have ail own “ spliet^ of kd:etest”--danget zones 
far beyond their own territories which on pure// mtioml 
gtovinds they might feel themselves called upon to defend— 
Canada is in a mote fortunate position, unless and until 
some European or Asiatic nation becomes powerful 
enough to strike across thousands of miles of ocean and 
dare the resistance of the whole of North America. This 


is not to say that Canada can wash her hands of what 
happens in other continents or to other parts of the 
Commonwealth; but Canada’s contribution to Common¬ 


wealth security, for which preparation can be made in 
peace time, must needs be rather different from that of her 
more vulnerable partners. In fact, her active defence 
forces are almost negligible in relation to her size, wealth 
and population. In passive defence, including coastal 
artillery and a chain of aerodromes, she is relatively better 
equipped, but her greatest potential military asset is her 
industrial power. The recent statement of the Canadian 
Minister of Defence that 700 factories had been inspected 
with a view to their capacity to make armaments is of 
more than passing significance. Even more important is 
the proposal lately voiced in London that Canadian 
factories should be enrolled to manufacture aeroplanes 
for the Royal Air Force. An expert mission sailed from 
England late in April to examine the possibilities of obtain¬ 
ing supplies of military aeroplanes, not only from the 
United States, but also from Canada, where several British 


aircraft firms already have subsidiary or associated factories. 
Properly organised for the purpose, Canadian industries 
are capable of supplying a very important part of the 
Commonwealth’s armament needs in war-time. It is 


well to remember, furthermore, that Canada is many days’ 
sailing neater than Great Britain to Australia and the 
Singapore “ front ”. 

A diagrammatic map of Commonwealth defence problems 
and preparations would show large arrows pointing to four 
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main nodes of liability and danger. The first arrow would 
point to Great Britain, with the narrow waters around its 
shores, and the tip of the arrow would be on London, the 
biggest and most vulnerable target for air bombing thtrt 
it is possible to conceive. The second arrow would point 
to the south-eastern quarter of the North Atlantic, and its 
tip would be at Gibraltar; for all extra-European ocean 
traffic except that with Canada and the United States has 
to pass through this zone, whether its route is to South 
America or to Panama or to the Cape or through the 
Mediterranean; and even if the Mediterranean had to be 
regarded as impassable in war the control of its western 
exit would be absolutely vital to British Commonwealth 
security. The third big arrow would point to the zone 
of the Suez Canal and the Red Sea, with its tip in Egypt, 
and the fourth to the south-west Pacific zone, with its tip 
at Singapore. Another feature of the map would be the 
shading of those areas which British sea-power, combined 
with American friendship, would justi^ our regarding 
as reasonably “ safe ” in a world war. The shading would 
cover the North and South Atlantic beyond the European 
coastal zone, the eastern and southern Pacific, and the 
whole of the Indian Ocean. 

A study of such a map would enforce at least one plain 
conclusion on the strategist’s mind; that the security of 
the Commonwealth can be maintained only if the maximum 
use is made of the shaded area as a channel of reinforcement 
and supply of men and munitions to the points of the 
arrows, and if the sources from which those reinforcements 
and supplies are to be derived are as man y and as self- 
sufficient as possible. The role of each country of the 
Commonwealth emerges as a natural corollary of that 
conclusion. The role of Great Britain is a tremendous 
one. She must first make herself strong in defence, and 
in potential offensive power, in her own area; a first 
charge on imperial defence as far as she is concern^ is anti¬ 
aircraft defence and the orgamsation of the whole population 
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to 'withstand assault £com the ait. In addition, she must 
famis h the naval powet that keeps half the map of the 
'world’s oceans sluded as “safe”; she must assume 
practically the whole responsibility for the second danger 
zone in peace and war; and for the other danger zones 
she must provide almost all the fixed defences (barring, 
that is to say. Dominion and colonial contributions to the 
Singapore base), and all the man-power and machine- 
power available there at the outbreak of war. The total 
white population of the Dominions is roughly half her 
own; their industrial development is, of course, nothing 
like as far advanced, but it has already turned them into 
great manufacturing countries capable of supplying 
machine-power in at least as great a measure as they can 
supply man-power. That they can and should play some 
part in the war-time defence of the two Eastern danger 
zones is self-evident. 

Thus a new pattern of Commonwealth defence presents 
itself to-day. The fact that it has not emerged more 
clearly is partly due to the state of flux through which 
Great Britain’s own defence policy is passing. It is 
natural that each Dominion, and the United Kingdom 
likewise, should be concentrating its thought as well as 
its energy on its own particular defensive urgencies. But 
amid our hurry it is vitally necessary that we should retain 
a view of the problem of defence as it faces the whole 
Commonwealth. 
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T he Utters of John Dove * deserve honourable mention 
in this review, which he edited for more than twelve 
years. They are valuable both for the matters of which 
they treat and for the picture that they present of the writer. 
He is disclosed, first as a devoted and conscientious civil 
servant and administrator, and then as a thoughtful observer 
of public affairs on the grand scale, whose reflections are 
always weighty and whose prescience is sometimes uncanny. 
But equally the Utters reveal the rich and varied character 
of the man himself—student, sportsman, painter, writer, 
publicist and mystic. Here is one who sought diligently 
after the causes of things and who endeavoured to relate 
the seen to the unseen; who really loved his fellows, and 
animals, and nature; and who knew, if ever man did, what 
truth and goodness and beauty mean. 

The letters vary in kind from familiar domestic epistles 
to news-letters about public questions and essays on policy. 
Those from South Africa, for example, are a simple record 
of treks in the Transvaal and Rhodesia, with descriptions of 
scenery or incident, varied by a few personal sketches. In 
writing to his sisters Dove makes only passing reference to 
the bigger problems which interested him, such as those 
of white settlement or the relations between the races. 
The keynote of this part of the book is his feeling for 
colour. Colour he loved rather than line or composition. 
His thoughts turn most readily to Turner and the Vene¬ 
tians. He is fascinated by the rich mistiness of the 
bushveld, the gorge of the Limpopo, dawn at Nylstrom, 
or sunset over a marsh near Buluwayo: and above all 
by the splendour of the great Falls, which leaves him 

* Edited by R. H. Brand. (London) Macmillan. 
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dissatisfied with his own earnest endeavour to depict it in 
words. 

Dove went to India on the business of the Conunon- 
wealth Trust Company in 1919, a troubled year, memorable 
for the Punjab disorders and the Afghan war, aS well as for 
the investirations of the two committees of inquiry which 
were then busy supplementing the scheme of constitutional 
reforms sketched out the year before in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report. India was new ground to him, though 
he had once thought of its civil service as a career. In his 
Indian letters, too, is evident his interest in colour and 
scene: he has faithfully caught the old-world repose and 
dignity of Madras and the cheerful brilliance of a Ranchi 
garden. Illness unfortunately spoiled Calcutta for him, 
and Delhi he did not like. Simla reminded him of Frei¬ 
burg, and a sudden vision of the great white altars of the 
Himalaya cheered and refreshed him. His work took him 
much into missionary fields, and he writes with sympathy 
about Christian converts and their hopes of a united and 
distinctively Indian Church. He tried without much success 
to like the Brahmins, and of the Mohammedans he saw 
only the Moplahs. 

He does not discuss the tragedy of Jhalianwala Bagh.. 
He was more interested in long-range processes than in 
temporary happenings. He sympathised with Indian 
nationalism, and saw in it more than “ the curious mixture 
of devotion, self-centredness, prejudice and emotion ” 
which was its most conspicuous manifestation. But he 
also describes himself as “ better able than I used to be to 
appreciate the difficulties of government in India ”. In 
1919, when dyarchy was as yet no more than a paper scheme 
-defended by those who were confident that its aim was 
sound and that with patience and good will it could be 
made to work, and criticised by those who distrusted 
untried methods and did not believe that the functions of 
provincial government could be cut in two and harnessed 
to different sources of power—^Dove writes “I am a 
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confinncd <J7ajrhist He adopts it as a policf of ** help ”, 
and he is anxious that in full force help of the right kind 
should be forthcoming. Will Englishmen still come forward 
for the Indian services ? Can anything be done to bre^ 
down social and racial barriers ? As in his later letters, in 
the face of difficulty he searches for signs of a change of 
heart. He understood how religion in India must imping 
on politics, and he divined not only the threat to Brahmin 
ascendancy but also the impediment to the conversion of 
the submerged classes that naight result from political 
processes. 

It may well be that in the career which he actually fol¬ 
lowed Dove found the best service of which he was capable. 
Apart from its climate and discomforts, India with its 
insistent pressure of immediate problems against a back¬ 
ground of infinite uncertainties might have tried him, body 
and mind, too highly. But his letters from India show 
that in him the I.C.S. would have gained a recruit whose 
generosity and breadth of vision, braced by the experience 
which he would by that time have gained, would have been 
of immense value to India in the difficult years that began 
about 1917. 

Letters from Mesopotamia record the impressions of his 
homeward journey, over-land in the cold weather of 1919- 
ao. As before, his first impulse is to make his reader see 
the pictures that delight his own eyes: the afterglow on 
the Tigris, the deep-blue desert nights, the colours of a 
Bedouin’s robes, and the mauve shadow that was the Persia 
which he might not visit. Islam as he saw it in the Arab 
was indeed noble and compelling, but also stark: his own 
gentle nature inclined after the softer thing which the 
rehgion of Mohammed became under Persian infiuence. 
Dove carried with him memories of Herodotus and 
Gibbon, as well as his copy of the Arabian Nights', but for 
his interpretations of people and places he drew mainly 
on his own close knowledge of the Bible. As the motor¬ 
cars were approaching Damascus, what thrilled him was to 
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tea>giuse Mount Hetmon in a peak on ike western skyline; 
and whoi, afitet anxious bouts with unEdendly Arabs in 
Damascus, which had just been vacated by Btitish troops, 
the party pushed on by train to Sanurkh, the wotties and 
the discomforts of cold and wet and lost luggage and even 
boring Anglo-Indian reminiscences all vanished together 
in the realisation that the Sea of Galilee lay before his eyes. 

The letters from Germany and Geneva disclose his 
mental stature at its height. In retrospect some of us 
tend to regard the unhappy state of Europe to-day as the 
result of an inexorable march of events, from the moment 
when America declined the treaty of guarantee, and France 
turned desperately to alliances with Poland and the Little 
Entente, and by that act saddled herself with responsibility 
for maintaining the territorial setdements made at Ver¬ 
sailles. Because she could not, for fear of alienating her 
allies, make any advance towards the discontented States, 
France could see no way but the mistaken one of trying to 
keep Germany weak. Hence reparations and the Ruhr; 
hence also, in due course, the failure of disarmament 
conferences and the growing conviction in Germany that 
nothing was to be hoped for except by positive action, a 
conviction that finally broke the Weimar republic and 
accelerated the rush of Nazi ascendancy. 

But to John Dove nothing was inevitable or irretrievable. 
He was always looking for remedial action. His impres¬ 
sions may be likened (in an image which perhaps he might 
himself have used) to the alternations of sun and shadows 
over a March landscape, but with the shadows thickening. 
In 1921, he thought he found in Germany passivity and 
patience: bitterness over post-war doings, but not over 
the war itself: blame of England only for her failure to 
withstand French policy, and even a tendency to look 
to England for understanding and help. In 1923 what 
he saw was confusion and instability, acute financial 
difficulty, strain and suffering: no national cohesion or 
tipfinite resolve: hope beginning to fade into a fatalism 
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which was the least ptoausing basis for democracy. Yet 
through all this he discerns in the Germans an innate 
perseverance and a dim and unpredictable purposefulness. 
His main thesis is unvarying. He can understand the 
French position, but he cannot praise it. It is still not too 
late: much might be done by a change of attitude, a 
generous approach, while emotions were still fluid in 
Germany and men’s hearts not immedicably hardened. 
His hopes then rested on the triumph of the struggling 
democracy which was threatened, he thought, by a revival 
of Junkerism: but he did not rule out a constitutional 
monarchy as in some ways better suited to the national 
character. 

Dove was always susceptible to atmosphere, and a visit 
to Geneva, even at the cheerless moment of the rejection 
of the Protocol, left him optimistic about the League. 
Prague refreshed and Berlin chilled him. He saw 
how Czechoslovakia (“ What a name, when they had 
Bohemia 1 ”) would be threatened if the Anschluss came 
about, though at an earlier stage he had thought the 
Anschluss likely to weaken Germany by dividing her 
loyalties on the lines of history and religion between 
Vienna and Berlin; but in 1925 he hoped that the problem 
of the Sudeten Germans would be adjusted without external 
interference. In Paris Dove was at pains to ascertain and 
test enlightened opinion; but the reiteration of French 
fears, however strongly founded they might seem, left his 
own conviction unshaken. “You cannot keep a great 
nation down permanently by force.” No risk compares' 
with the risk of drifting. “ The world is rapidly changing, 
and too nice calculations are a mistake.” The events of 
thirteen years have shown the sober wisdom of such words. 

A second visit to Geneva after Locarno and the German 
accession to the League, while it momentarily kindled his 
hopes of international appeasement, left him troubled about 
the machinery of the League itself, and while he will have 
nothing to do with making it a supet-State he discusses 
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earnestly the possibility of modifying it on group or regional 
lines. But even his survey of international rations ends 
in shadow. Stresemann had come to his strength and the 
German people had put their trust in him. Rebuffed over 
the Saar and again over the Rhineland, he still held out an 
olive-branch and appealed for general isarmament. Dove 
thought this the supreme moment to meet him. “As 
surely as water finds its own level, if the French fail to 
reduce their armaments in response to Stresemann’s appeal, 
sooner or later the Germans will build up their own. It 
can’t be prevented indefinitely.” His last word was to 
urge the early evacuation of the Rhineland. 

Dove, who was a lover of peace and kindliness and half 
a mystic, was in sympathy with the gentler romantic 
southern Germany which he had loved before the war. 
Himself an idealist, he discerned the idealism in the 
German character, and because he retained a large measure 
of youth himself he notes and sympathises with the first 
early stirrings of vitality in the German youth. At one 
time he hoped that the Roman Church might fill the void 
left by the collapse of other authority, and lend its guidance 
not merely to national reconstruction but to the ordered 
nurture of all the generous impulses of the younger genera¬ 
tion. That was not to be. Not even Dove’s clear eyes 
could foresee how continued repression and discontent 
would end by driving all the vigour and energy of the 
country to enroll under a new and aggressive religion of 
the state. 

The book ends with some miscellaneous letters to friends, 
mostly written when Dove was battling bravely with illness, 
though remaining at his editorial post. He has written 
his political testament in the letter of October 1932 to 
Professor Clarke, in which he emphasises the value of the 
British Commonwealth to the world, analyses the bonds 
that hold it together, and insists on the need for cultivating 
what he is not afraid to call “ love for one another ” if the 
already achieved British Commonwealth is to survive, and 
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if thtougb it there is to be some day achieved the dimly 
discerned ideal of a G)tnmoiiwealth of Man. 

A word may be added about the literary quality of the 
letters. That Dove enjoyed writing them is apparent. 
He knew that letters to personal friends were his natural 
medium of expression, and so he employs them, even when 
his thoughts are impersonal and his correspondent little 
more than a consignee. “ When I try to think, I fail: 
self-consciousness is too strong.” He writes, he says, only as 
the thoughts come. This is true alike of the earlier and of 
some of the later letters. In these we meet the happy un- 
meditated phrase which, for instance, compares the painted- 
out arms of the Grand Duke on a Freiburg gate-house to 
the fading grin of the Cheshire Cat, or his own inquiries in 
Berlin to ” tilting up the lid of a vast cooking-pot ”. 
Dove’s love of sports had sharpened his eye for animals’ 
habits. He sees men’s interest in economic recovery as 
“ an instinct as sure as that which glues hounds’ noses to 
the trail ”. Again, the expression on the face of a friend 
who has just achieved a dialectic triumph reminds him of 
the look of a pointer dog, confident after a long and 
exhausting point that he has got his quarry. 

As the letters progress, their craftsmanship improves. 
Aware of the difficulty of teaching sound conclusions from 
sporadic observations and talks, John Dove takes immense 
pains to discipline his natural easy habits, and so to sort 
and order and compose his material as to lead up to and 
sustain his conclusions. The admirable balance, clarity and 
effectiveness of the letters from Germany can never have 
been attained without labour; but the art conceals itself, 
with the result that these political essays are an example of 
serene, coloured and forceful English prose. As he begins 
to relish his mastery of technique there are faint appearances 
of virtuosity. Sometimes he cherishes a fine phrase for 
its own sake. Of autumn tints in Baden he says : “ God 
never gave any animal such a kaross as these slopes wear.” 
He compares Babylon to “ a buried giant who has already 
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managed to stmggle paxtly iEcee from his gtey vindii^- 
sheet He teems to the animal simile less convincinglf: 
“ The Getman’s blindness is like the mole’s. He burrows 
because he wants to get to the toots.'* But Dove*s lapses 
from his natural “ sophrosyne ** generally occur under the 
impulse of emotion, such as he felt when he drew neat to 
Palestine. They ate small blemishes. Only an insensitive 
or captious reader could lay down this book of John 
Dove’s thoughts without admowledging that he had been 
in converse, not merely with a very delightful companion, 
but with a character of no common nobility and strength. 
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I. Diplomacy and the Dictatorships 

A mericans to-day are of course deeply interested 
in the world crisis. But they ate far more preoccupied 
with their own plight. With the economic indices standing 
as low as they did in May 1935, two months after President 
Roosevelt took office, an atmosphere of deepest pessimism 
and uncertainty per\'ades the nation. Opinion on foreign 
policy takes a secondary place. That does not necessarily 
mean that the United States will be less of a force in world 
affairs than formerly; it may even mean that the minorities 
which are always interested in foreign policy can make their 
influence more effective. 

Such minorities have been intensively at work lately. 
Their foremost aim has been to secure the lifting of the 
Neutrality Act from its application to Spain, in the quixotic 
hope that at this hour, just before midnight, some psycho¬ 
logical encouragement may come to the loyalist forces. The 
Roman Catholic groups, whose convictions lead them to 
different views, have been far more quiet. They are 
evidently convinced that time and events are working for 
them, and that it is not necessary to precipitate an internal 
row. They are sure that the neutr^ity ban will not be' 
lifted, and probably they arc right. 

Hence the most vocal single force in American public 
opinion on foreign policy is that which leans toward what 
may be called the Left. Groups interested in preserving 
the collective action principle—in the lamented cause of 
Geneva—are fighting a rearguard action against vast if 
passive forces. President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
have often lately pledged their moral support to the 
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demociades ” and have condemned the treaty-bteakets. 
Ttie Secretary of State, in a notable address following the 
annexation of Austria, made strong and solemn official con¬ 
demnation of the trend represented by that action. And it 
is not forgotten that the Czechoslovak republic, was bom in 
Pittsburgh and Washington, in large measure through the 
influence that Professor Masaryk and the Czech groups 
here, with their zealous American professorial advisers, 
brought to bear upon President Wilson. American senti¬ 
ments will therefore come under even greater stress if the 
German penetration thrusts next toward Prague. Likewise 
American sympathies, warmly engaged in China, link the 
desperate and gallant battles of the republican armies 
against Japan with the European conflict. And closer to 
home, in Latin America, we hear a great deal about the 
continual penetration of the overseas fascist Powers. 

All these factors combine to make such American opinion 
as is expressed rather pointedly critical of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. By transference, the same opinion is critical 
of Great Britain for negotiating the Italo-British pact. 
But on this point opinion is more reserved. There is a 
certain recognition, even in the emotionally-minded groups 
that we are considering, of the severe difficulties of the 
British problem. 

The active anti-fascists, though but a minority, are con¬ 
stantly hammering away at the State Department. They 
work, likewise, upon Congress, and they have persuaded 
a truly formidable number of senators to support lifting 
the Neutrality Act from Spain. So much for the vocal 
elements—the sound and fiiry that rise out of American 
opinion. 

These vocal elements are constantly conditioned, even 
inhibited, by far more powerful factors. First is isolation¬ 
ism. To-day, as truly as ever before, the ordinary American 
—^particularly if he lives at a point remote from the sea¬ 
board—^fccls that his Government should stay out of over¬ 
seas adventures. If any fascist penetration on the American 
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continent should become real and palpable, this ordinary 
American would support swift action. But in his mind 
there exists an imaginary line drawn around the American 
continent—a naval frontier. 

There has even been talk of translating the naval frontier 
into a legal limit upon the operation of the defense forces. 
The frontier runs from the Gulf of Maine to the Panama 
Canal on the cast, including the Caribbean. On the west 
it goes from the Canal up to the Hawaiian islands, and thence 
to the Aleutians, stretching a thousand miles out in the north 
Pacific. That is the American naval frontier, and a resolu¬ 
tion in Congress prohibiting the navy from operating 
bej’ond that line unless it had previously been attacked 
would get a great many votes. 

This, too, is an emotional situation. It is the mental 
picture of isolationism. And, like all emotions, it could 
change. Moreover, it does not really touch the hard 
fact that the United States is pressing forward with a vast 
naval building program and an aircraft expansion program 
supported by large, efficient, and easily expansible factories. 
Foreign Governments—as in Tokyo—will certainly not 
overlook this naval and aircraft building, even if Congress 
should draw an imaginary line around the American 
continent. 

But American opinion, it is still necessary to insist, 
basically wants to stay out of trouble and would resist any 
effort of the Administration to lead it into a policy of active 
intervention abroad. There is another powerful damper 
on the anti-fascist pressure-groups. It is the major part of 
the State Department—^the “ career service ”. These 
officials, from very able Under-Secretary Sumner Welles 
down, take an informed and realistic view toward Europe. 
They have a good deal of sympathy with the Italo-Btitish 
pact. They oppose a sharp cleavage between the democ¬ 
racies [and the dictatorships. They do not believe the 
solution of the world crisis is to crack down on the dictator¬ 
ships. They favor the slow solution—the sort of efforts 
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■which to diem seem to be typified by Great Britain’s 
paii^ diplomacy. 

It was this group which secured President Roosevelt’s 
pfim litde diplomatic statement blessing the Italo-British 
pact. According to strong Washington report, this state¬ 
ment was issued after an appeal from the British Prime 
Minister. Be that as it may, the statement greatly surprised 
American observers. They had not realized the power of 
the diplomatists in the State Department, and they had 
perhaps been over-impressed by the influence of the pressure- 
groups on the anti-fascist side. 

Thus the power of two factors—^underlying American 
isolationism and cautious American diplomacy—serves to 
control the more vocal and spectacular elements. It forms 
a balance wheel in which Mr. Neville Chamberlain may have 
confidence, even if he does see fit to play up to the other 
elements by sending Mr. Anthony Eden as Ambassador 
to Washington. Of such a move there has been much 
talk here, but it seems rather too picturesque a stroke for 
British diplomacy. Without modifying anything that 
has been said about isolationism and cautious diplomacy, 
it is also true that Mr. Eden would be a striking and welcome 
Ambassador here—perhaps misleadingly so. 

There is in sight no new contribution of the United 
States to the solution of the world crisis. President 
Roosevelt is always capable of pulling new rabbits from 
the hat, even the tall silk hat of diplomacy, and he is 
always likely to do so when he is in internal difficulties. 
But such events are unpredictable. True enough, he 
has been conferring lately at length with his principal 
foreign affairs adviser. Ambassador Bullitt, but this young 
man has latterly seemed to lean toward the cautious 
side. 

In two minor but nevertheless significant fields, the 
United States is marching ahead. With these develop¬ 
ments, public opinion has almost nothing to do. Despite 
all the talk about a theoretical naval frontier, American 
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outposts continue to be pushed down into the South Seas, 
with the apparent consent of Great Britain. Behind'the 
peaceful fa^e of the Department of the Interior (which, by 
an odd anomaly that the Reorganization Bill might have 
ended, controls our overseas territories) there is proceeding 
a steady laying-down of stepping stones all the way to the 
Antipodes. 

A chain is being forged—^for naval and air purposes— 
which connects with the British chain from Australasia 
and Singapore. The most important single link is Canton 
Island, possessing a lagoon ideally adapted for a big force 
of seaplanes. If the American claim to this coral pretzel 
is made good, most of the other islands now in question 
can be forgotten. The island lies across the line that 
Japan would most reasonably follow from her mandated 
outposts if she were to strike at the Panama Canal. That 
is the vital spot in American long-range defense. So much 
for the American thrust into far stretches of blue ocean, 
almost forgotten since the whalers from New England, 
along with their British compeers, traced a thousand paths 
over them a century ago. 

The second development has been less noticed. For a 
year or more, the American Government has been disturbed 
at the daily blasts of European fascist radio propaganda 
directed at this continent. The propaganda has been clever, 
ranging over a wide field. Some of it has been directed 
toward the United States itself. A German atmouncer 
from Berlin will say: “ Tonight we shall play a special 
composition in honor of Wilhelm Schulz and all hi^ 
friends, who arc gathered for his birthday in Milwaukee. . . . 
To Herr Schulz and all his good German relatives and friends, 
the Vatcrland sends her special greetings. . . This sort 
of thing went on at a great rate, facilitated by German- 
Amcrican groups in the United States. Ordinarily it 
would have caused little stir—pleasant, cultural, gmiitlkb. 
But in these days of stress a good deal of political argument 
has been mixed in with the old German folk-songs— 
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aigument with a diiect bearing on the formation of America 
Bxdgn policy. 

However, the United States Government figures it ca 
take care of its own citizens. The real irritation come 
over propaganda directed toward South America. Pre 
grams conveyed on the short waves from Europe t 
Brazil, for instance, will say: “ There is a big strike in th 
General Motors plants in Michigan to-day. Deliveries c 
cars in the export trade are held up. Prices will b 
higher . . .” And so on. Of course, too, there is intei 
minable tendentious discussion of events—interpretation 
highly at variance with what the United States considers 
fair statement of the facts. 

To counteract this tide of propaganda, the Americai 
Government has set up a committee, and is stimulating it 
radio companies to improve their short-wave services 
particularly to Latin America. The American radio in 
dustry is a veritable giant, rich and powerful, fed on th 
strong meat of advertising. Its managers are eager t( 
co-operate with the Government, which holds the powe 
of licensing. They are prepared to do their part in bringin| 
the United States viewpoint to Latin America. Alread; 
they have begun to tailor their programs for consumptioi 
among the “ good neighbors ”. Thus the United States 
too, joins the world battle of the air waves. 

In another field, the United States is taking concrcti 
action. That is in organizing the flow of refugees fron 
Europe, The campaign is in its earliest stages. But 
under present immigration quotas and if the regulations an 
interpreted liberally, about 18,000 refugees from Germany- 
Austria could be admitted in the rest of the fiscal yea 
to July I, and 27,000 places would be available for the nex 
year. This number probably far exceeds those who wouh 
be able to come, but it shows that the United States is ono 
more a haven of refuge for those who can escape and mak 
their way here. Many domestic organizations would b( 
glad to help them, and, although there are varied demand 
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on Amctican-Jcwish charities these days, na small part 
of their abund^t budget could go to help compatriots from 
Herr Hitler’s domains. 

All these varied problems, with their world implications, 
have some meaning to Americans. And events in Vienna, 
in Shantung province, are brought home to every farm and 
hamlet by an unparalleled reportage. The newpapers 
arc doing their share, but the radio is showing what it can 
do in a crisis by pouring into our thirty-seven millions of 
receiving sets a vivid, excited, close-range account of the 
events. Beyond any question, this radio story exceeded— 
in the Vienna crisis, at least—any reporting of the kind 
that has ever been accomplished before, particularly in its 
penetration to every corner of the nation, in fullest 
detail, and as close as if the events were happening in the 
next square. Yet there is no sign that this vivid crossing 
of the Atlantic and the Alleghanies has brought anything 
more than a renewed desire to “ keep out of trouble ”. 
Certainly it has not dispelled the major preoccupation, 
which is one of bread-and-butter, jobs and profits, Roosevelt 
and the new depression. 


II. The Search for Internal Stability 

T he great problem for Americans is again recovery. 

Now that spring and the moment for business revival 
have come, and revival has not come therewith, the gravest 
forebodings arc spreading through public opinion. Leaders 
of business and finance are in the blackest of moods. Very’ 
few of the members of Congress who are prepared to vote 
for it have much confidence in the new Roosevelt pump¬ 
priming program. Among the people, doubt and uncer¬ 
tainty are pervasive. 

The Nev York Tims weekly business index on April 24 
reached a point just equal to that of a brief depression in 
October 1934—a depth that had not otherwise been touched 
since May 1935. The precipitous descent that began last 
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At^ust and continued 'without teal intcituptioti until 
Jaimaxy has only paused, it seems. 

The deptession is curiously intertwined with the 
President’s political difficulties. It began at about the date 
when he started having difficulties with Congress over his 
plans for Supreme Court reform. The indices have gone 
downward steadily "with each additional sign of the Presi¬ 
dent’s political troubles. As it has become clearer that 
Congress is relatively dominant, so the depression has got 
worse. And that goes to show how illogical the whole 
thing is when you attempt to apply psychological tests too 
literally. For, when anti-Roosevelt opinion should have 
been encouraged by the President’s defeats and impotences, 
it seemed not to be. And it is interesting to recall that the 
most booming business moments of the last five years have 
generally occurred when the President was riding highest— 
when the most experimental and sweeping legislation was 
being enacted. 

Little in the past eight months of recession indicates 
that the President knew what to do, or would be able to do 
it if he did. In September and October, at least, he denied 
that a recession was under way. His speeches on his 
trip across the continent and back in early October harped 
on the joyous theme that recovery was really with us. 
For the next five months, the President tried to ride out 
the storm. He could no longer doubt the existence of a 
real recession, but he took the view that it would blow 
over—that recovery would be resumed in the spring. 
Came spring and no recovery, so the President produced 
his pump-priming program. 

This program was adroitly conceived politically, and 
its reflationary influences should be perceptible, unless the 
whole effect of the new spending is neutralized by the doubts 
and discouragements of business itself. One little incident 
—a true one—^illustrates what the President is up against. 
One week-end a lot of Congressmen and a few newspaper¬ 
men went on a “ junket ” to Charleston, South Carolina. 
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Among those who met them was a prominent textile indus¬ 
trialist, one of the leading proprietors erf mills in New 
England and the South alike. This gentleman spoke quite 
freely of his viewpoint on the new spending program. He 
said: 

“ As soon as I heard of the President’s pump-priming 
plans, I laid off one-third of my workers. I had to. Good¬ 
ness knows what is ahead 1 I’m going to be careful 1 ” 

This attitude may seem almost unbelievable. But the 
story is literally true, and the industrialist ranks among the 
six most prominent textile employers in the country. His 
fear and mistrust of the Roosevelt program were trans¬ 
lated immediately into a crippling blow to the economic 
security and well-being of the workers in the numerous 
towns—north and south—where his mills are mainstays. 

So far. President Roosevelt has done nothing to conciliate 
employers like this. It happens that the industrialist in 
question has hitherto been looked on with favor by the 
Administration. Indeed, he acted in an important ad¬ 
visory capacity to Mr. Roosevelt, unofficially, for the first 
two Of three years of the President’s term. That does not 
alter his views now, nor mitigate the effect upon the 
economic system of arbitrary curtailments of employment 
because the managers of industry are fearful of the national 
politico-economic situation. 

Doubtless the blame for industrialist policies like this 
can be placed on the President and on business both. The 
textile manufacturer may not consciously have been trying 
to sabotage the Administration. He may honestly have' 
felt that a reversion to earlier tactics brought peril, which 
demanded retrenchment. And it is obviously up to the 
President to avoid getting industrialists into such moods, 
if there is any earthly way in which he can do it. 

The lack of confidence, shown in an extreme form in 
this incident, is now one of the major deterrents to recovery. 
At the very moment when the President, in his pump¬ 
priming program, was reversing the deflationary policies 
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of last year, the psydiologicai effects of his action produced 
another powerful deflation. There are few signs that Mr. 
Roosevelt realizes the need of tackling the confidence 
problem. In his fireside chat about pump-priming, he 
adopted a soothing mood. But at that very moment, and 
subsequently, he continued to be responsible for policies 
that roused new apprehensions. Thus the Administration 
pressed on with an attempt to save its face over the tax 
legislation. When the Senate had passed a tax Bill repealing 
the undistributed profits tax, and the House had passed a 
version clinging to the bare bones of that measure, the 
Administration’s pressure was put strongly behind the 
House draft. 

Thus, for some months, the White House forces have 
been fighting a rearguard artion, constantly in retreat, 
constantly forced to make concessions, but never making 
concessions in advance and triumphantly taking credit for 
them. Indeed, the attimde of the Administration toward 
its business and congressional opposition has been very 
much like the attitude of France toward Germany over 
evacuation of the Rhineland and other revisions of the 
Versailles treaty. Concessions have come aplenty, but 
never in time to stop the rout. The disarming advantages 
of magnanimity have never once been recognized. 

Another concrete illustration of the President’s attitude 
comes to hand. Last week the American Society of News¬ 
paper Editors met in Washington. They make up an 
important group, and nowadays a worried group. They 
came from communities existing under a black pall of 
gloom. They have been anti-Roosevelt in the past, 
many of them, but this time they were in a mood to enlist 
in a great national drive toward recovery. They were 
ready to let bygones be bygones. 

As is customary, the editors spent a long evening con¬ 
ferring with the President at the White House, “off-the- 
record”, What was said cannot be printed. But the 
editors’ emotions on leaving the White House could not 
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be concealed. Some of them were irritated, some dis¬ 
appointed, some saddened and some as angry as hornets. 
For the President—it appears—^had simply scolded them. 
He did not choose to lay his cards before them and talk 
frankly about the national problem of economics and con¬ 
fidence. He did not \irge them to help him in the future. 
He dug up old bones and picked them with the editors. 
They returned to their editorial desks, all over the nation, 
convinced that Mr. Roosevelt had no grasp of the immediate 
national problem. 

That problem, it cannot be over-emphasized, is an 
achievement of a truce to bickering, an enlistment of 
business co-operation in bringing about recovery. The 
sole sound purpose of pump-priming is to start the 
water flowing from the cool depths below, and these depths 
are in the control of private business. The attitude of 
large segments of private business is sufficiently shown 
in the quotation from the textile employer. Oddly, that 
quotation came to light on the very same day that sixteen 
other industrialists pledged their united efforts to assist 
in recovery—a pledge of fair words, similar to many such 
utterances during the Hoover period, a pledge whose 
elevated message is sadly damaged by knowledge that many 
employers are behaving just as the textile man behaved. 

President Roosevelt has thus far shown no real deter¬ 
mination to conciliate his economic opposition. He con¬ 
stantly irritates them with pin-pricks. Not the least of 
these was his insistence on retaining a face-saving sham of 
the undistributed profits tax (if Congress will really agree 
to retain it) rather than repealing the measure outright as a 
gesture of encouragement to business. Another pin¬ 
prick IS in his continual pressure for a rather meaningless 
resolution on wages and hours. Mr. Roosevelt, all agree, 
is one of the most determined men in the world, if not one 
of the most stubborn. His friends and family describe it as 
‘ getting his Dutch up ”, and he has been in this mood 
toward business for a long time. His secretaries, for 
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example, have responsibly stated this very week that a 
business-organked scare was responsible for defeating the 
Reorganization Bill, and that similar tactics arc to be tried 
against the pump-priming program. Maybe so; but 
business must ultimately be conciliated if redovery is to 
take place. 

The big question is whether Mr. Roosevelt can perform 
this act of conciliation, and finish his term with a reasonably 
stable economy, political and industrial. The President is 
an exceedingly facile and ingratiating politician, with an 
undenied hold on great groups of the people. Business 
itself recognizes this hold. Thus if, with that behind 
him, Mr. Roosevelt made a real appeal for co-operation 
based on a determination to help business make profits 
again, he might be able to clear the air. His magnetic 
personality might recapture some of the magic of 1933. 
Particularly if such tactics were matched by an announce¬ 
ment that he did not intend to stand for a third term, the 
President might graduate to a position of non-partisan 
eminence which would immensely increase his real authority 
with the people and go far to placate business. 

Of course, the President contends privately that he does 
not propose to run for office again, but that to announce 
this publicly would destroy his political authority. Perhaps 
once this might have been true, but under present cir¬ 
cumstances such an announcement would seem the first 
step toward two remaining years of a sort of “ national 
union” Government; and if problems are not being 
met by 1940 it would be the best possible preparation for 
“ draft Roosevelt ” sentiments among the people. 

In making such a statement, the President might also 
pay his tribute to the profit motive, promise no more 
misliked reforms, and call for a hearty mobilization for 
recovery, with his reflation and spending program as a 
first fillip. There would be some carping and criticizing 
of such a program; some of the politicians would begin 
to set their caps toward control after 1940; but in the present 
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mood of the country it would seem that the vast generality 
would enlist in the drive with zestful gratitude. 

For the President to secure acceptance of himself as the 
real leader of the country, instead of a tragic figure in¬ 
creasingly isolated and frustrated in the White House, he 
must positively make himself the leader. But in this 
latter day leadership must be based on the co-operative 
assistance of the present doubters. The choice before the 
President is between the fate of Wilson and Hoover on 
the one hand, and a patriotic concentration of national 
union on the other. Congressional leadership is not the 
answer to the national problem; for it is negative, fickle 
and selfish. Only the President can lead; the alternative 
is deadlock, as all American precedent testifies. 

Solution of this recovery problem not only means much 
to the United States, it is of great significance to the world. 
A strong foreign policy is dependent in no small measure 
on a pacified domestic situation. And a major American 
depression is of course contagious. Nothing can contribute 
more to the stabilizing influence of the United States than 
that stability should begin at home. Thus it is that in the 
end the issues of American foreign policy and of recovery 
twine inextricably together. One cannot overestimate the 
stakes, for America, for the world. 

United States of America, 

May 1958. 
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THE PAST AND FUTURE 
OF WARFARE 

By a Correspondent 

T hroughout Europe the general staffs are whistling 
to themselves in the dark. New tactics, strategies and 
military formations arise from time to time and disappear 
again. An enormous and constandy increasing military 
literature covers every conceivable aspect of present-day 
warfare: infantry and machine-gun tactics, co-operation 
between infantry and tanks, infantry and aircraft, tanks and 
aircraft, independent aerial warfare and so on. The lessons 
of the wars in Abyssinia, Spain, China are scanned with 
eager expectation, and distorted to fortify the most divergent 
opinions. 

Consciously or subconsciously, everybody is acutely 
aware that the riddle of the coming war has not been solved, 
but is becoming more inscrutable with every new invention. 
In this perplexity, military thought has turned for its 
guidance to history; unfortunately, in doing so it has mis¬ 
understood the nature of the help to be found in that quarter. 
When rational thought had failed to penetrate the mist over¬ 
hanging the future, it was futile to expect the process of 
historical analogy, too often merely superficial, to throw an 
intelligent light upon the situation. The true function of 
military history for the imderstanding of the present and the 
forecasting of the future is to retrace the development of the 
present out of the past, and thus to expose, not misleading 
similarities, but, on the contrary, the fundamental differences 
that distinguish the warfare of to-day from that of past 
ages. 
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I, From Frederick the Great to Schlieffen 

I T was in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
that out modem form of warfare was bom. The 
establishment of standing armies, by eliminating the 
unreliability of feudal or mercenary troops, for the first time 
since the Roman Empire made strategic planning possible. 
But what the conduct of war had gained, on the one hand, 
in cohesion and precision, it lost, on the other, in mobility 
and spirit. The mere technical features of warfare at that 
period—the ponderous armament, the rigid tactics, the 
incommensurate importance attached to fortresses—consti¬ 
tuted in themselves a powerful check upon the mobility and 
action of the forces. Far stronger, however, than these 
technical brakes was the fact that armies and warfare 
were founded upon the narrow basis of absolute monarchy, 
rather than the economic and moral forces of the whole 
nation. The composition of the armies out of the dregs of 
the population, the magazine system of supplies, which 
made far-reaching and bold movements almost impossible, 
and the fear of losing such a costly and irreplaceable 
instmment by exposing it to the risks of open combat, 
combined to confer upon eighteenth-century warfare its 
curious hesitancy and indecisiveness—^the preference for 
manoeuvres and other non-committal forms of action, such as 
sieges; the evasion of battles unless they were unavoidable 
or offered an opportunity too tempting to be resisted; the 
failure to press home and exploit to the utmost a victory won. 

It was in this last respect that the virtual segregation of 
the monarch and his army from the life of the rest of his 
subjects made itself most plainly felt; for the purely dynastic 
character of the wars, neither affecting nor meant to affect 
the mass of the people, found its expression, not only in the 
limited nature of their objectives, but above all in the 
constant intervention of non-military, political considera¬ 
tions, upsetting all military rationality. Frederick the 
Great himself, the leading captain of his age, in his first two 
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wars shoved himself such a past master of the political 
e:^loitation of military situations and the execution of 
sudden mlte-jaces that, in the ^d, he lost his mmsl credit 
with everyone, and at the beginning of the Seven Years 
War found himself facing an overwhelming^ coaliticm, 
including his disgusted French allies. In the life-and-deadi 
struggle that ensued, he rose indeed for a time to the full 
possibilities inherent in the nature of war, but soon had to 
give up such decisive strategy as too exhausting for tihe 
meagre resources at his disposal. In the end he owed his 
salvation to the consummate skill with which he used the 
more limited methods of his own age. 

It is significant that the fundamental change, which at the 
end of the eighteenth century overthrew the whole system 
of war as an instmment of diplomatic fencing, was primarily 
not a revolution of armament, tactics or organisation, but 
one of the spirit in which all these means were employed. 
There sprang up an entirely new conception of the nature 
and objectives of war. It is true that all kinds of material 
reforms—^the organisation of armies into independent and 
self-contained units, tirailleur tactics, the improvement of 
artillery and the abolition of the old ponderous system of 
magazine supplies and baggage—^had to be achieved before 
this new form of war could come into being. But all these 
reforms failed to bring about any appreciable change in the 
inner nature of war, until the French Revolution made 
resistance to the invading Powers an affair of every citizen 
and of the whole nation. Even then, under commanders of 
undoubted efficiency warfare retained its old indecisive 
character for several years more. Not until Napoleon 
grasped the instrument that had been gradually forged for 
him, and began to use it mthlessly in an entirely new spirit, 
was there bom that decisive form of mobile warfare of 
which its great interpreter, Clausewitz, claimed that it was 
but the redisation by war of its tme eternal nature. 

In violent contrast to the indecisive spirit of eighteenth- 
century warfare, Napoleon’s warfare derived its furious 
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energy from the single-mindedness of its inspiration, from 
the indomitable will to conquer, at all costs and at every risk 
to himself if necessary. To march straight against the 
enemy in an elastic order assuring the mutual support of all 
iiniiTt ; to force him to battle under the most advantageous 
conditions that superior mobility could bring about; 
to exploit to its utmost every tactical success by ruthless 
pursuit; to pile victory upon victory until the enemy was 
physically or morally incapable of continuing his resistance : 
that was the sum and essence of Napoleon’s strategy. Its 
success—apart from the genius of the man who directed 
it—depended upon the superior organisation and mobility 
of his forces, the ability of his lieutenants to handle separate 
corps intelligently, and last but not least the surprise effect of 
his methods. It was defeated when that surprise effect had 
worn off, when his enemies had learnt to turn his own 
methods against him, and when in addition his system broke 
down internally because the growing size of his armies 
made their effective direction impossible with his still 
primitive staff technique, and his lieutenants proved in¬ 
capable of independent action. 

Napoleon himself fell, but the impulse he had given to 
warfare did not pass away with him. Once the true nature 
of war, as an act of unlimited violence aiming at the com¬ 
plete overthrow of the enemy’s power of resistance, had 
been fully revealed it could never be forgotten, and the 
mobile form of decisive warfare continued to dominate the 
battlefields both of the Old World and of the New as long 
as it did not meet with an insurmountable check. More¬ 
over the general development of civilisation in the nine¬ 
teenth century favoured rather than hindered it. The 
difficulties in handling large masses, which had so greatly 
contributed to Napoleon’s downfall, had been overcome by 
the middle of the century through the rapid perfection of 
staff work and the development of the railway and the 
telegraph. Hence on the eve of the world war the control 
and the mobility of the armies, despite their enormous 
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growth since 1870, had advanced bej^nd any standard ever 
attained by Napoleon. 

In Schhefen, the last and in a way the greatest of the 
“ pure strategists ”, the man who had done mqst to apply 
Napoleon’s strategy to the conduct of armies counting no 
longer by tens of thousands but by millions, this idea 
of mobile, decisive warfare reached its logical conclusion. 
The concentration of the forces to the last available man in 
the decisive battlefield, with a total disregard of all distract¬ 
ing side issues; the planning of every battle from the 
beginning, not merely towards an ordinary “ victory ” but 
towards a decisive success by the direction of the forces 
against the enemy’s flank and rear; the conception of every 
success merely as a step towards the complete annihilation 
of the enemy’s power of resistance: these were the 
means, embodied in his famous plan, by which Schlicffen 
hoped to offset Germany’s numerical inferiority and to 
bring the war to a swift conclusion before its exhaustive 
eflects upon the modem industrial world should make 
themselves felt. 


n. Deadlock in the World War 

T he first weeks of the war on the western front seemed 
to justify him completely. The unexpected efficiency of 
artillery firing from cover proved indeed a most disagreeable 
surprise. But the very intensity of its fire had the effect of 
forcing the Germans forwards at all costs against the French 
infantry, who in their agitation seem to have fired so badly 
that the actual losses of the German regiments were often 
considerably less than those they had suffered in 1870. By 
the second week of September SchUeffen’s plan had broken 
down, not through the resistance of the enemy, nor through 
defects in supplies and communications, but through 
fundamental errors of generalship. A new factor then 
intervened, not only to enable the Germans to stand at bay 
and recover from the effects of their defeat in the battle of 
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the but also to bring about the greatest and most 

decisive change in the whole history of land war£ire the 
absolute barrier to advance in the open that is created by 
modern (juickfiring armament, above all the machine gun, 
if it is coolly and properly handled. 

Thanks to this factor the thin line of men that stretched 
from the Alps to the North Sea succeeded in warding off 
every attempt to effect a decisive break-through. Above 
all, by forcing the Allies to adopt the most disadvantageous 
of all forms of tactics, the direct frontal attack, it abolished 
at one blow the whole mobile and decisive strategy that had 
reached its culmination in the period from Napoleon to 
Schlieffen. There was no more skilful manceuvring in 
space, no turning of the flank, no attack in the rear, no 
pursuit to expand a limited advantage into a decisive 
victory. The disguising of the actual point of frontal 
attack was practically the only element of skill remaining in 
this complete abdication of the art of war and leadership. 

Out of this deadlock, which reigned for nearly four years 
on the western front, there arose the war of exhaustion. 
The mainstay of the defence, the machine gun, owed its 
overwhelming strength not merely to the intensity of its 
flre-power, the “ nervelessness ” of its mechanically con¬ 
trolled action, and its smallness as a target, but above all to 
the fact tl^at as soon as it attempted to advance in the open 
these characteristic assets were lost; hence it could not be 
effectively attacked by its like, and it was stamped as the 
■ defensive weapon par excellence. Thus in the first years of 
the world war the only weapon that could hope to deal with 
the enemy’s machine guns was the heavy gun, and for a 
long time the whole strategy was reduced to a duel between 
the two, in which the attacker attempted by an overwhelm¬ 
ing bombardment to annihilate all resistance on the enemy’s 
side before he sent his infantry to the decisive advance. 
But although the length and intensity of this preliminary 
bombardment increased by leaps and bounds, and the 
consequent tremendous expenditure in munitions and 
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supplies tapidly forced the whole economic life of the 
belligerent coimtries into purveying for this war of material, 
the results remained more than disappointing. The few 
“ immortal ” machine guns, which even the most terrific 
bombardment could not destroy, sufficed to prevent such 
local successes as were gained, at an appalling cost of life 
and material, from developing into the decisive break¬ 
through. 

In order to end this intolerable situation, threatening to 
convert the whole war into a trial of exhaustion, each side 
in the end developed a device calculated to overcome the 
stopping power of the machine gun—the Allies the tank, the 
Germans their new tactics. The essence of the latter lay, 
not so much in the new “ infiltration ” advance of the 
infantry, as in the short but overwhelming artillery attack, 
based upon the development of firing by charts instead of 
by observation, and upon the use of gas, which had made 
possible the effective silencing of batteries even behind 
cover. It achieved remarkable initial successes but broke 
down every time when the German infantry, having over¬ 
run the first lines with the help of an immense artillery con¬ 
centration, came up against fresh forces, the resistance of 
which it was incapable of overcoming, because its own 
supporting artillery had not been able to follow. And 
when, after the first surprise had worn off, the Allies coun¬ 
tered by the simple expedient of withdrawing the bulk of 
their forces from the front trenches, the new tactics not only 
lost all their effect but actually turned into a dangerous 
pitfall for the attacker himself. 

Mote than anything else, this breakdown of the new 
methods, upon which such great hopes had been set, paved 
the way for the remarkable successes that the tank was 
destined to ac’nieve in the Allied counter-offensive in the 
summer and autumn of 1918. But although it contributed 
very markedly to shaking the Germans’ morale and enforc¬ 
ing their retreat, the tank failed to the last to bring 
about that decisive break-through for which it had been 
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consttucted, aod the Gcrtnan line, though sorely beset, 
continued its retreat unbroken to the bitter end. 

Thus the world war ended, militarily speaking, almost as 
inconclusively as its whole course had been run. If indeed 
the Allies had won in the end an indisputable victory, this 
victory had been brought about, not by decisive military 
action in the field, but by the cumulative effects of the war of 
exhaustion. The final successful advance in the autumn of 
1918, achieved against an enemy shaken to the core by four 
years of fruitless efforts and privation, could not have been 
expected to attain equal success against an imshaken enemy 
of equal strength and resources; while the nightmare of 
the four years of deadlock that had preceded it only too 
strongly emphasised the eminent necessity of finding a 
quicker way of deciding future wars militarily, before victor 
and vanquished should alike succumb to the same economic 
exhaustion. 

III. The War in The Air 

T HIi natural means to that end seemed to be at hand in 
the new mechanical arms, wliich had made such 
remarkable advances during the latter stages of the conflict, 
the aeroplane and the tank. To a great extent the history 
of post-war military preparations resolves itself into the 
development of these two forms of mechanical warfare 
from auxiliary arms into independent forces aiming at a 
final decision, 'i'here, however, the parallel ends. For 
in every other respect tank and aeroplane have taken widely, 
divergent courses. 

The idea of developing the aeroplane from an auxiliary 
element into an independent arm capable of s trikin g 
decisive blows against the enemy’s home front was first 
conceived and developed by the Italian General Douhet. 
It started from the assumption that in the present condition 
of armament land warfare would inevitably revert to the 
deadlock of the war in the trenches, and that a rapid decision 
could, therefore, be sought only by leaping the impenetrable 
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shield fonned by the enemy’s armies and navies, and 
striking directly at the heart of his power of resistance, the 
big cities and the industrial centres. 

After meeting with initial incredulity, this ingenious idea 
has been reflected in the creation of independent air forces 
by all great military Powers—^with the exception of the 
United States and Japan—and the establishment of a 
separate air strategy. It represents by far the most impor¬ 
tant strategic development, not only of the post-war era, 
but even perhaps of military history from its beginnings. 
The possibility of attacking the whole of the enemy’s 
country and of his civilian population from the air certainly 
constitutes the most sinister aspect of modem totalitarian 
warfare. Apart from the strain upon the economic life of 
the country, air-raid precautions require a supply of man¬ 
power running into millions, not all of them able-bodied 
men but necessarily including a considerable number of 
highly trained troops. 

If, however, the coming of independent air war has 
contributed so much to complicate the conduct and in¬ 
crease the burden and the horror of future warfare, it has 
failed hitherto to bring about that quick decision which 
formed its original purpose. For the psychological effect 
of terror bombing, as the examples of the Spanish and 
Chinese wars have proved, is a more than doubtful factor; 
such tactics may even turn in their user’s hand by stiffening 
the defenders’ morale. The immense advances made in 
recent years in anti-aircraft defence and air-raid precautions, 
without in any way conferring itnmunity, to-day ensure that 
no nation that has made full use of them need fear to be 
brought to unconditional surrender by attack from the air. 


IV. Tank and Anti-Tank 


T he situation as regards the tank is far less clear. Here " 
again its marked increase in speed in the post-war era 
has led to its divorce from its original task as an auxiliary of 
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the infantry, and its development as an independent atm. 
In part, it has been transformed into a kind of armoured 
cavalry, useful for many purposes but incapable of over¬ 
coming the resistance of a strong enemy. In part, it is 
designed for concentration in large bodies intended to 
achieve the decisive break-through in mass attack, indepen¬ 
dently of the infantry following in their wake. 

Neither of these two main forms of modern tank tactics 
has been tried out on a sufficiently large scale either in Spain 
or in China to allow a verdict yet to be given. But although 
the concentration of tanks into independent mass attacks 
certainly seems the most rational form of their employment, 
allowing them the full use of their main asset, mobility, the 
prospects for their success are to-day more doubtful than 
ever. This dubiety arises not only from their fundamental 
defects, which have been once more demonstrated in con¬ 
temporary conflicts, but above all from the immensely 
increased strength of the defence. The latter comprises 
to-day a whole system, from the anti-tank rifles and machine 
guns of the infantry—^to which the flame-thrower appears as 
a most important complement—^to the medium and heavy 
anti-tank guns, tank destroyers, tank mines and so on. 

This immensely enlarged strength and systematisation 
of the defence have already had the most important effect of 
complicating tank attacks to an almost fatal degree. A 
modern tank mass attack, as it is envisaged in the service 
journals, presents an absolutely bewildering picture. The 
most complex co-operation is expected of a whole series of 
different arms, all and each deemed indispensable for its 
success: tanks for the attack, lighter tanks for despatch 
service, heavier tanks for close-range artillery support, 
special pioneer tanks, specially trained pioneer units, r ifle 
units on motor cycles, aeroplanes for reconnaissance before 
the attack, attack aviation for co-operating with the tanks 
during the attack, mobile anti-tank guns to protect the 
ground gained from tank counter-attacks, heavy artillery of 
every calibre for the support of the attack, and, last but not 
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least, iiifantty with aU its own special arms and services to 
carry through the fundamental advance behind the actual 
tank attack. 

One cannot but wonder how such complicated co-opera¬ 
tion is likely to function amid the confusion of real warfare 
and against determined active resistance on the part of the 
enemy. The question also arises whether in this case the 
tank, even if indispensable in its peculiar role, can still be 
considered as the main factor in this combined system of 
attack; whether the real force shovild not rather be sought— 
as the still inconclusive experiences of the Spanish and 
Chinese wars would seem to indicate—in the combination 
of strong and mobile heavy artillery with attack aviation. 
Both of these arms enjoy as against the tank the advantage of 
being armes-h-deua-tnains^ equally serviceable for the defence 
as for the offence. Finally, all this immense apparatus has 
been unable to obviate the fundamental problem, which is 
still—and will always be—^that of the infantry. The 
infantry has to advance unprotected against the remnants of 
the enemy’s firepower, which even the most successful tank 
attack cannot guarantee to eliminate completely, in order to 
secure and consolidate the advantages gained by the tanks. 
Thus the whole development of mechanised warfare has 
only served to bring us back-again, though on a higher plane, 
to the problem from which it started, a problem to which the 
Germans devoted such an immense labour when the treaty 
of Versailles prohibited them the use of tanks or any similar 
mechanical devices : namely, how to enable the infantry, 
in the face of modern quickfiring armament, to cover the 
fatal last 300 yards, where the assistance of its own artillery 
must end. 

Thus, although to-day war has become essentially 
“ mechanised warfare ”, in the sense that the material has 
gained for itself a decisive place side by side with the 
personnel, and that against a pronounced superiority in 
equipment even the most desperate bravery and determina¬ 
tion cannot prevail, this does not mean that the infantry 
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has in any way lost its outstanding importance as the final 
instrument of the attack. The task of enabling it to fiilfil 
that critical funrtion still constitutes the greatest probl^ 
of military preparation. It is for this reason that the earlier 
hopes for the reversion of warfere to its former mobile and 
decisive character must remain so speculative. 

Nor can it be said that, taken as a whole, the mechanisation 
of land warfiire has unequivocally favoured the offensive. 
In every field the defence is likely to gain the upper hand in 
the long run, since it will always be easier to destroy and 
stop a piece of complicated machinery than to keep it going 
under the stress of war conditions. Moreover, the multi¬ 
plication and complexity of arms and services have to-day 
reached a point at which the immensely increased friction 
must inevitably tend to favour the defender against the 
attacker. It is not at all clear that the problems created by 
the extraordinary increase in the speed of some sections of 
the forces and by the parallel development of all forms of 
communications have been successfully mastered. Finally, 
there is the vastly augmented power of passive defence— 
not only the almost impenetrable mazes of defence works 
prepared long in advance, such as the Maginot line, the 
Rhineland fortifications or the defences of the Czechoslovak 
fiontiers, but also the remarkable advance during the last 
decade in the art of constructing most serious obstacles with 
the limited and primitive means available in the field. 

Undoubtedly the appreciation of these facts will 
•encourage the use of sudden surprise attacks on the out-, 
break of hostilities, with the aim of overrunning the 
enemy’s system of defence before he has had time to settle 
down in it. But once the danger of the first hours and days 
has been overcome, especially in the air, it is unlikely that 
operations will resume the mobile decisive character of the 
c^paigns of Napoleon, von Moltke and the American 
civil war. If, on the other hand, a return to the almost 
complete stalemate of the world war is equally unlikely, 
operations may perhaps assume the character of the advances 
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agaimt Bilbao tuid Saatander, the lecent thrust to the 
Mcdkeitancan in Spain and similar incidents in China. 
That is to say, ihey may consist of a scries of interconnected 
short advances, achieved vrith the help of strong concentra¬ 
tions of heavy artillery and attack aviation, none of which 
need be decisive in* itself, yet all together combining to 
bring about a decisive result. 

In view of the immense increase in the material and 
supplies required in present-day mechanised warfare, even 
such a semi-mobile form of operations will strain the 
industrial resources, and thereby the man-power, of the 
belligerent countries to scarcely a lesser degree than did the 
war of exhaustion at its full height. Every country and 
every general staff, therefore, while hoping wistfully for 
a short and decisive war of movement, is at the same time 
preparing for the opposite contingency. The requisite 
industrial mobilisation, together with the needs of air-raid 
defence and civilian precautions, means that every single 
citizen must co-operate in the effort. And that brings us 
back to the beginning of our argument. 


V, The War of Nations 

T he fiict that both in the eighteenth and in the twentieth 
centuries the decisive and mobile form of warfare 
has found itself checked—although by entirely different 
influences—has misled not a few observers into inferring 
that we should revert to eighteenth-century ideas of 
“ limited warfare The parallel simply does not hold 
good. For the check upon the “ naturd ” form of war¬ 
fare in the eighteenth century was, as we have seen, but 
partial; the mobility of the forces was impaired, but by no 
means abolishecV There was plenty of opportunity for 
other forms of operation than the direct frontal attack. 
Furthermore the checks to decisive action, being rooted in 
the administrative and sociological conditions of that age, 
were eventually overcome in the natural course of progress. 
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To-day, on the contrary, the check imposed by the modem 
quickfiring gun is not partial but absolute. Not only are 
all movements in the open estopped by the tactical obstacle 
of modem firepower—^insurmountable, save at the cost 
either of terrific sacrifices or of immense expenditure of 
material—but every form of tactics or strategy except the 
most disadvantageous, the direct frontal attack, is thereby 
automatically precluded, with the exception that attack 
aviation may perhaps make an effective pursuit, after a 
frontal defeat, possible once more. Moreover, since no 
increase of mechanical warfare can dispense with the 
human factor in attack—the infantry—there can be no 
certainty that this check will ever be totally abolished and 
war return to its “ natural ” mobile form again. 

The whole fallacy of the argument, however, becomes 
clear only when we turn to the other side, so frequently 
overlooked in present-day discussion. The wars of the 
eighteenth century were limited in character primarily 
because, being essentially an affair of the dynasties and not 
of the peoples, they lacked the full moral support of the 
nations behind them. To-day war means such immense 
and widespread suffering, and demands such a whole¬ 
hearted effort on the part of every citizen, that it is only 
with the full support of their nations that statesmen can 
dare to embark upon it at all. Therefore the wars of to-day, 
being only possible for a country’s most vital interests and 
for its most fervent convictions, are fought with a desperate 
determination such as has not been witnessed since the 
days of the wars of religion. A half-hearted “limited 
war ” in the eighteenth-century style, trying to restrict its 
efforts and its success and to say “ thus far and no farther ”, 
would to-day be not merely an anachronism but a sheer 
impossibility. The nation that would dare to evoke the 
awful spectre of war without the firm determination of 
fighting until the last could not hope to survive. 

Nor is mere moral determination enough. Modern war, 
owing to the greatly increased importance of industrial 
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mobilisation and air-raid defence, will probably never again 
put into the field anything like the numbers that went to the 
trenches in the world war; But it is all the more important 
that the whole man-power of the nation should be so 
distributed, between active service and the manifold duties 
of the home front, as to ensure that every man is in the place 
where he can be of the greatest use to the whole effort. In 
a great modem industrial country, that cannot be done 
without long and careful preparations. Whatever the 
name given to it, the total mobilisation of the whole nation 
is to-day not a frivolous dream, but an absolutely vital 
necessity, and one moreover in which the authoritarian 
regimes enjoy an immense advantage over the democracies. 
In any future war, the time formerly allowed, even after the 
outbreak of hostilities, for the remedy of defects and 
omissions will no longer be available. Sea power can no 
longer be a cloak for military and industrial unreadiness; 
the utmost effort will have to be put forth from the very 
first minute. When the hell hounds of war have broken 
loose, there will be no chance of a successful improvisation. 
The war of the future must have been won before the first 
blow is struck, if it is to be won at all. 
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1. The Negotiations 

T he negotiations between the British and Irish Govern¬ 
ments which began in London on January 17* were 
continued intermittently during February and March. 
The preoccupation of the British Government with the 
international crisis caused delay in the early stages, and 
when the terms of a possible settlement began to emerge 
it became necessary for Mr. de Valera to consult his Cabinet 
on the details. From the beginning the issues for dis¬ 
cussion were clear. To the Irish public the settlement 
of the land annuities dispute presented itself as the really 
vital question. Failing arbitration or a complete admission 
of liability by the Irish Government, the only possible 
solution of tills problem seemed to be the negotiation 
of a trade agreement whereby, in compensation for the 
land annuities and other payments in dispute, Great 
Britain should obtain trade concessions in the Irish market. 
On the British side there was a natural desire to arrive at 
an agreement on defence, which would relieve Great 
Britain of anxiety concerning the western approaches to 
her shores. The Irish delegation at once complicated 
these already difficult problems by raising what is at., 
present the almost insoluble question of the partition of 
Ireland. Whether Mr. dc Valera really believed that the 
British Government were so anxious for a comprehensive 
agrccn cr.t, ir.r!r.,’-n,. defence, that they would be prepared 
Ui to-'.>ae.ii ioi.: undertakings to the Government of 
Northern Ireland, or whether he raised the question for 
bargaining purposes, it is impossible to say, but it is difficult 
to believe the first alternative. 

• See The Round Table, No. ho, March 1938, pp. 3Z2 e/ seq. 
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It is unfortunateljr true that owing to a combination of 
ignorance and prejudice there are still a number of people 
in Ireland, most of whom are Mr. de Valera’s followers, 
who firmly and honestly believe that, in the event of another 
European war in which Great Britain was engaged, Ireland 
could remain neutral or perhaps even take sides against 
Great Britain. Mr. de Valera*does not share this delusion, 
but as a politician he probably thinks it desirable, at least 
for the moment, to hasten slowly. He believes, perhaps 
righdy, in a gradual approach to an external policy based 
on an open defensive alliance with Great Britain for mutual 
economic, political, and strategic aims. Such a policy 
must ultimately emerge; for our interests and our instincts 
alike align us with the democratic States. 

When he remrned from his second visit to London on 
February 27, Mr. de Valera stated in a press interview that 
he almost completely despaired of getting any agreement 
which would include the question of partition, and that 
meant that no really comprehensive agreement could be 
made. Any agreement that left Ireland partitioned, he 
said, could only be a partial agreement. At most it could 
be no more than a step towards establishing that friendship 
between the two countries which was desired, not only by 
the majorities of both, but also by the people of Irish and 
British descent in the other Dominions, the United States, 
and every other country in which their respective peoples 
had found a common home. Although, he added, the 
British Government might not now be able easily to end 
partition, it could not wash its hands of the question. 
It was the British Parliament that had created partition; 
the supreme power over the area cut off remained with that 
Parliament; without British force and British funds 
partition could not continue for any length of time. 
The provisions in the Act creating partition which were 
intended to safeguard the rights of minorities had 
been set aside or ignored by the Belfast Government, 
and no protest had been made from Westminster. 
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Geitymandering and religious discrimination had deprived 
the Nationalists, who constituted over one-third of 
the population of the six counties, and were the largest 
religious group, of their natural civic rights. The 
position was intolerable. There were, he said. Nationalist 
majorities in the counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh, in 
Derry city, and in the parliamentary constituencies of South 
Armagh, South Down, and South-east Down, all con¬ 
tiguous to the border. There was no justification for 
coercing them to remain under a regime that they detested. 
He concluded by emphasising that until partition was ended 
there could be no final settlement with Great Britain. 

Unfortunately the position is not quite so simple as 
Mr. de Valera seems to think. Partition was in fact 
created by no Government. It is the political expression 
of the deep-seated differences that divide the inhabitants 
of the north-east corner of Ireland from the rest of the 
country. These differences, which have their origins in 
fundamental religious divisions, aggravated by centuries of 
distrust and suspicion, cannot be conjured away overnight 
by any agreement. Partition did not originate with the 
establishment of the border and will not be cancelled by 
its removal. It is rather the visible expression of the superi¬ 
ority complex from which the Protestant Scots of Ulster 
suffer in regard to their Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
Such a mental condition cannot be cured by coercion, even 
if the British Government were free to embark on such a 
course. Nor could the British negotiators fail to remember 
that Mr. de Valera cannot guarantee the conduct of his 
successors. A defensive alliance between Great Britain 
and Ireland, which Mr. de Valera apparently believed to be 
a bargaining counter in securing the abolition of partition, 
would be the most powerful answer to the arguments and 
fears of the Northern Ireland Government. It cannot be 
too often emphasised that the approach to Irish unity must 
be made by easy stages and that the toad is not straight. 
Belfast can only be reached politically via London. Good 
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lelations between the British and Irish Governments will 
be the best solvent for Ulster’s complex. 

The Northern Ireland election, which took place on 
February lo, gave Lord Craigavon 39 of the, *52 seats in 
the Northern Parliament, and the largest majority since 
1922. The usual lack of united policy and leadership 
amongst the Nationalist minority contributed to this result, 
which was in accordance with expectations. In a message 
issued after the election result was declared. Lord Craigavon 
said that the election had been fought on the direct issue 
of Ulster’s position within the United Kingdom and the 
Empire. Mr. de Valera had again presumed to raise that 
issue with the British Government and had placed the 
unification of Ireland as item number one on the programme 
of his conversations at Downing Street. The result of 
the Northern election had wiped that item off his agenda. 
This truculent statement is very characteristic of Ulster 
political mentality, and Mr. de Valera can certainly be 
pardoned for replying, as he did, that Lord Craigavon 
had made a mistake; for, as long as Ireland endured, the 
recovery of that part of the province of Ulster which had 
been wrongfully tom away would be the first item on the 
agenda in every conference between the representatives of 
Ireland and Britain, until it was finally wiped off by the 
restoration of Ireland’s rutural unity. 

It was obvious that the present privileged position of 
Northern Ireland would be seriously affected if Irish 
agricultural produce was once more admitted free into 
Great Britain, which for customs purposes includes 
Northern Ireland. This in itself would be enough to 
explain the attendance of Northern Ireland representatives 
in London for conferences with British Ministers on the 
details of the proposed Anglo-Irish agreement. If Northern 
Ireland were a Dominion, free to negotiate for itself on 
tariff questions, the two Irish States would be placed 
on an equality, and Lord Craigavon and Mr. de Valera 
would be obliged to discuss together their domestic 
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difficulties instead of lodging complaints against each 
other at Westminster. Such intercourse would be profit¬ 
able to both parts of Ireland. No permanent solution 
for the gradually deteriorating economic situation in 
Northern Ireland can be found by a Government which by 
its very structure is unable to take effective action on its 
own initiative and which clings to outworn formulas in a 
rapidly changing world. At all events it is clear that where 
questions of trade are concerned the Government of 
Northern Ireland cannot afford to stand aloof. 

On March 22, both Houses of the Northern Ireland 
Parliament, on the Government’s motion, passed a resolu¬ 
tion assuring Mr. Chamberlain that, should any occasion 
arise, he could confidently rely upon the people of loyal 
Ulster to share the responsibilities and burdens with their 
kith and kin in other parts of the United Kingdom and the 
Empire to the utmost of their resources. This entirely 
unnecessary declaration well expresses the unctuous mental 
attimde of the Craigavon Government, which naturally 
irritates the rest of Ireland. Such a resolution could only 
do harm at a time when Mr. de Valera’s Government was 
undoubtedly seeking to achieve better relations with Great 
Britain. The attitude of an Ulster statesman who really 
desired the security and welfare of these islands and the 
peace of liurope should clearly be to encourage the growth 
of such relations rather than to emphasise the superior 
loyalty of Northern Ireland. Moreover Lord Craigavon 
knows that if he attempted to dragoon the Ulster National¬ 
ists into conscription or its equivalent he might well provoke 
a civil war, which would arouse the worst religious and 
political passions, and which the rest of Ireland could not 
tamely contemplate. 

The delay in the conclusion of the Anglo-Irish talks and 
the protracted meetings of the Irish Cabinet led to strong 
rumours of a split in their ranks on the question whether 
the terms offered by Great Britain should be accepted or 
not. hatever foundation there may have been for these 
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tvKQOiats, Mf. <fc Vakta is the only person who really 
coofitt. The neatest commentary was provided by Dublin 
Opmm in a cartoon which portrayed him strolling along 
in cheerful mood and saying “ Split in the Cabinet! Non¬ 
sense I I never felt so united in my life I ” Answering 
Mr. Cosgrave in the Bail on April 9, he said in eq)Ianation 
of the delay that where questions of trade were concerned 
a great variety of interests were involved and detailed 
examination became absolutely necessary. A number of 
external accidents had also contributed to the delay. He 
assured the DaU that the Government were fully alive to 
the inconvenience and loss which protraction of the nego¬ 
tiations had entailed, and said he hoped they would be 
concluded one way or the other before the end of April. 
There can be no doubt that the long and unavoidable 
delay was, for the moment, detrimental to trade between 
the two countries. In spite of this fact, the Opposition 
in the Bail very properly maintained a strict political truce 
during the negotiations and so greatly helped their progress, 
as Mr. de Valera subsequently acknowledged. 


II. The Agreement 

T he agreement that was finally signed at Bowning 
Street on April 25 fully justified the long negotiations. 
It closes a humiliating chapter in the history of Anglo- 
Irish relations and eliminates the most dangerous potential 
causes of friction between the two Governments concerned. 
The problem of partition no doubt remains, but it has been 
isolated, and placed in proper perspective for future treat¬ 
ment, if and when the opportunity occurs. The basis 
of the agreement, as the preamble states, is a desire to pro¬ 
mote relations of friendship and good understanding, 
to reach a final settlement of the outstanding financial 
claims made by each Government against the other, and to 
facilitate trade and commerce between the two countries. 
Its detailed terms fully carry out these aims. 

MM 
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Ks tegaids defence it pfovides for the triuMfet to the 
Irish Government, before December 31, 1938, <rf the pro¬ 
perty and fixed armament comprising the cc^st defenees at 
Berehaven, Cork Harbour, and Lough Swilly, at present 
occupied by British troops under the Treaty of 1921. 
The defence provisions of that Treaty, which included the 
grant, in time of war or of strained relations with a foreign 
Power, of such harbour and other facilities as the British 
Government might require for the purpose of defence, 
arc now repealed. There is no provision for future 
Anglo-Irish co-operation on defence questions, nor is 
there any secret agreement on this subject, but it must be 
remembered that Mr. de Valera has given public assurances 
on several occasions that the Irish Government will not 
permit its territory to be used for hostile purposes against 
Great Britain. 

As regards the,financial dispute the agreement provides 
that the Irish Government will pay to Great Britain, before 
November 30,1938, a sum of £10,000,000 in final settlement 
of all claims by cither Government arising out of previous 
disputes, except the annual payment of 3 0,000 by the 
Irish Government in respect of damage to property in 
Ireland under the agreement of December 1925. The 
latter agreement, which was sanctioned by the Dail, has 
never been in dispute, and this payment will therefore be 
continued until its expiration in 1987. 

As regards trade the provisions are necessarily more 
complicated. They provide for the abolition of the special 
duties which were imposed on Irish agricultural produce 
and live stock in 1932 by the British Government for 
the purpose of obtaining payment of the annuities; and 
likewise of the retaliatory duties imposed by the Irish 
Government on British coal and manufactured goods. 
Broadly speaking, Irish goods will in future be admitted 
free of customs duties (other than revenue duties) into the 
Lnited Kingdom market, with certain provisos concerning 
the quantitative regulation of imports of agricultural 
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On ^odief hand the Irish GoYemmetitguafan- 
tee dw right of free entry for certain United Kingdom 
goods which are at present free of duty, and they undertake 
to remove or reduce the customs duties on certain other 
United Kingdom products, and to arrange for a review 
of existing protective tariffs by the Irish Prices Commission, 
at whose proceedings British manufacturers shall have 
right of audience. The formula to be applied is the 
familiar one of “ equal opportunity ” as laid down in the 
Ottawa agreements between the United Kingdom and 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Existing margins 
of preference for British goods imported into Ireland 
will be preserved, and a preference will be granted tc 
British goods in any new duties that may be imposed oi 
any adjustment of existing duties that may be effected 
Provision is made for consultation between the twe 
Governments should any difficulty arise. 

The Irish Government agrees to abolish the control ol 
coal imports by licence and to impose a duty of 3 s. per tor 
on foreign coal. This will give British coal a virtuallj 
complete monopoly of the Irish market. Immediate 
reductions in duties will be effective in twenty-five classes 
of British maufactured foodstuffs and industrial goods, 
though quantitative regulation may be imposed should 
imports increase to such an extent as to endanger Iris! 
industries. Entry free of duty is provided for a large range 
of British goods, and about 20 per cent, of total Britisl 
imports into Ireland will enjoy preferences of about one- 
third of the full rate. The British Government undertakes 
that goods from Ireland shall receive the same treatment as 
goods from other parts of the British Commonwealth uf 
to August 1940, and margins of preference have beer 
fixed for eleven classes of Irish agricultural produce. 
The Irish export bounties ate to cease except those necessary 
to maintain economic production. The agreement is to 
last for three years. Speaking generally one may say thal 
the trade pact is a typical Ottawa agreement, of the kind 
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Aat the Irish Government might have obtained, in the 
absence of the financial dispute, at the Ottawa Conference 
in 193Z. 

Apart from the fact, however, that they had not then 
sufficient experience to realise the economic necessity for 
such an accommodation, it may be doubted whether at that 
time the British Government would have had sufficient 
wisdom to compound the land annuity and other payments 
in dispute on the generous basis now agreed to, or sufficient 
vision to realise that the defence of the Irish coast, as 
John Redmond vainly urged in 1914, should be primarily 
a matter for Irishmen. Experience, the passage of time, 
and the pressure of external events have worked wonders 
on both sides of the Irish Sea. The views of outside 
economic experts, believed to have been expressed in no 
uncertain manner in the Banking Commission report, 
which was recently presented to the Irish Government, have 
impressed upon them that a policy of self-sufficiency is not 
enough, and that they cannot afford to maintain a perpetual 
quarrel with their best customer. On the other hand, the 
British Government, faced with the constant menace of 
a European war, now more clearly recognise the potential 
value of the Irish food supply and the strategic importance 
of a friendly Ireland. But when all is said and done, full 
credit must be given to Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. de 
Valera for refusing, in spite of many serious obstacles, to 
contemplate failure, and to Mr. MacDonald, the Dominions 
Secretary, and Mr. Dulanty, the Irish High Co mm issioner^ 
for having made clear the path to success and persevered 
in its pursuit. In the end, common sense and good will 
have prevailed, and old prejudices have dissolved under the 
pressure of realities. Amongst the most valuable, if 
intangible, results of the agreement have been the establish¬ 
ment of friendly personal relations between the British and 
Irish Governments, and the diminution of party bitterness 
in Ireland itself. 

The Irish reactions to the agreement have been on the 
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\( 4 iole dcddcdly fevovirable. Mr. de Valera’s public pro¬ 
nouncements during the negotiaticwis had not prepared the 
public for such a comprehensive agreement, and the relief 
-was correspondingly great. The farmers naturally rejoiced 
at the ending of an economic dispute that had done them 
so much harm, and the general public felt that a fair bargain 
had been made, and a bargain which is likely to endure. 
Particular satisfaction was expressed at the handing over 
of the coast defences, the retention of which by Great 
Britain would always have been a source of friction. The 
only serious criticism in the press came from the Irish Inde¬ 
pendent, which is notoriously hostile to Mr, de Valera, and 
which accused him of having swallowed his own policy in 
complete humiliation. It charged him also with having 
abandoned the Ulster counties without even an expression 
of sympathy, with having by implication admitted liability 
for the land annuities, which he had repeatedly said he would 
never pay, and with saddling the Irish taxpayer with the 
expense of maintaining the Irish coast defences as outposts 
for Great Britain. It challenged him to state publicly that 
these fortifications were to be abandoned or destroyed, and 
claimed that he had waived our right to keep out of England’s 
wars. The fact that there are some grounds for part of 
this criticism does not make it any the less mischievous. 
Criticism of another kind was made by the Federation of 
Irish Manufacturers, which represents the newly established 
industries, and which expressed the fear that the agreement 
would limit, if not prevent, future industrial development, 
and nullify the existing fiscal system. Labour opinion, 
on the other hand, believes that the lowering of tariffs 
will be used by the manufacturers as an excuse for trying 
to reduce wages on the ground that they cannot otherwise 
compete with British goods. The extreme Republicans, 
of course, repeated their threadbare slogan that England’s 
difficulty would continue to be Ireland’s opportunity 
until we secured an all-Ireland republic. 

Lord Craigavon’s statement in the Belfast Parliament 
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on April 26 disclosed that Northern Ireland’s pill had 
received a heavy coating of financial sugar. British 
agricultural subsidies, he said, Were in certain circum s tances 
to be extended to Northern Ireland at Great Britain’s 
expense, and the British Government had agreed, not only 
to increase its already substantial contribution to unemploy¬ 
ment benefit in Northern Ireland, but also to make good 
any deficit that arose from maintaining the latter’s social 
services at the British level. Moreover, any disabilities 
suffered by Northern Ireland under the Anglo-Irish agree¬ 
ment were to receive special and urgent consideration, and 
Northern Ireland was to receive substantial orders for 
rearmament work. One asks oneself what contribution 
to the agreement Inrd Craigavon’s Government has made 
in return. 

On April 27 Mr. de Valera moved a resolution in the 
Bail approving the agreement. He expressed his confidence 
that it would be only a matter of time before Ireland was 
a completely independent and sovereign State. The 
defences of the three ports would not, he said, be allowed 
to become derelict but would be maintained and modernised. 
Having praised the British Government for realising the 
value of a free and friendly Ireland, he repeated his assurance 
that his Government were not going to permit their 
territory to be used as a base of attack against Great Britain. 
A strong Britain was our best defence. They had agreed 
to settle the land annuities dispute by a cash payment because 
they thought such a settlement was in the national interest. 
They had not been able to settle it earlier because it was 
mixed up with constitutional questions, and an agreement 
could not have been made without the sacrifice of constitu¬ 
tional rights until the new constitution had been enacted. 
The trade portion of the agreement, he said, was a give-and- 
take bargain which bore no relation to past disputes; it 
placed Ireland in the same position as the other Bominions 
had attained at Ottawa. Mr. Cosgrave announced that 
his party would support the resolution. He expressed the 
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view di2t aa agreement equally good could have been made 
at any time during the last six years, and disclosed 
that Ms Government were offered the coast defences 
but hesitated to take them over because of the cost 
involved. Mr. Cosgrave might have added thit but for 
the much abused Treaty of 1921, which Mr. de Valera 
opposed in arms, he would not now be Prime Minister 
of Ireland not could the agreement have been arrived at. 

But tMs is no time for recriminations, and we must 
turn our faces to the future, free at last to concentrate on 
those economic and social problems which are clamouring 
for solution. As Mr. Lemass, Minister for Industry and 
Commerce, reminded us during the debate, the economic 
war is over and it is waste of time to discuss it now. On 
April 29 the Bail ratified the agreement without a division. 


III. The Senate Election 

T he Senate election, wMch began in January, terminated, 
appropriately enough, on April i. The 60 members 
were chosen as follows: 43 were elected, under pro¬ 
portional representation, by an electoral college consisting 
of the Bail and seven representatives from each county 
coimcil, making 3 5 5 in all, from a panel nominated by those 
vocational bodies whose claims to representation were 
recognised by the Returning Officer; 3 were elected by the 
graduates of each of the universities, voting as at a parlia¬ 
mentary election under proportional representation; and 
finally ii were officially nominated by Mr. de Valera in his 
capacity as Prime Minister. The first step was the election 
of the county council electors, which was also carried out 
under the proportional representation system; this was 
completed on January 31. The Returning Officer—^Mr. 
Wilfred Brown, a civil servant from the Local Government 
Bepartment and an e^qjert on electoral practice—then 
published the register of nominating bodies whose 
applications he had admitted to nominate to each of the 
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five pands, namely, cultural and educational, agricultural, 
labour, industrial and commercial, and administrative; and 
they proceeded to make their nominations. 

As was perhaps natural under the circumstances, the 
Returning Officer took a liberal view of his duties and 
admitted several bodies whose claims were extremely 
slender and some whose activities were already otherwise 
represented. For instance, the Catholic Young Men’s 
Society, a purely religious and social organisation, was 
admitted to representation on the educational panel, and a 
society representing the participants in the 1916 Rebellion 
to the administrative panel, while at least four bodies 
admitted to representation on the commercial panel 
represented similar organisations of employers. But the 
greatest criticism was aroused by the admission to the 
labour panel of a body described as the Cottage Tenants’ 
and Rural Workers’ Association of Ballingarry, a small 
village in County Limerick. This decision gave to this 
hitherto unknown organisation equal rights of nomination 
with the whole trade union movement. It was immediately 
challenged by the Trade Union Congress, which represents 
urban labour and is the only properly organised labour 
body in the country. The Congress appealed to the statutory 
committee of the Dail set up to review the Returning 
Officer’s decisions, but without success, as the Government 
majority on the committee disallowed the appeal. 

The case niade by the Trade Union Congress, with 
considerable justice, was that this Ballingarry association 
had been in fact defunct for some time, and had only been 
revived for the purpose of promoting the election of certain 
interested persons to the Senate; that it had no rules, no 
constitution, no staff, not even official notepaper; and that 
its total income during the last two years of its existence 
was only £11. They asserted that the effect of admitting 
this body to the nominating panel was to deprive the trade 
union movement of its full rights as the only real representa¬ 
tive of labour, and that the objective was flagrant political 
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getrymaadering. The Retanang Officer oa the other 
haad contend^ that the constitution definitely provided 
for the rq>re8entation of labour “ whether organised or 
unorganised ” and that therefore he could not refuse to 
recognise this body, which, even if recently revived, was 
not of recent origin. This argument, however, if pressed 
to a logical conclusion, would enable any two agricultural 
labourers in the country to demand a similar right to nomi¬ 
nate, as they could undoubtedly claim to represent a 
section of “ imorganised labour.’* Such are the dangers of 
expressing vague ideals in a written constitution. The 
whole incident illustrates the impossibility of trying to set 
up a vocational senate in a country where the principal 
industry, agriculture, is almost entirely unorganised. The 
conclusion of the matter was that the Trade Union Congress 
and the Labour party in the Dail refused to nominate 
candidates and did not vote in the election. The vacancies 
thus created in the labour panel were, in accordance with 
the Senate Electoral Act, ffiled by nominees of the Prime 
Minister, and were chosen from labour adherents of the 
Fianna Fail and Fine Gael parties. This incident has 
naturally not helped to sweeten relations between the 
Labour party and the Government. 

There is every indication that the alliance between them 
will not long continue, and that the Labour party is pre¬ 
paring to ally itself with the more extreme Republican 
elements. Hitherto, while the Labour leaders fulminated 
against the Government in the country, they obediently 
supported them in the Dail. At their recent Conference, 
however, they denounced the Government’s policy with a 
zeal and ferocity worthy of Fine Gael. The increase of 
unemployment and emigration, the misdeeds of our new 
industrial capitalists, the rise in the cost of living, and the 
Government’s broken promises all figured prominently in 
the indictment. But they were discreetly silent as regards 
their own part in these performances, nor does their pub¬ 
lished policy give any promise of an end to such troubles. 
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For die purpose of the senate election each panel was 
divided into two parts, namely, the nominees of the voca¬ 
tional nominating bodies and those of the Dad. For 
instance, on the cultural and educational parwl, whidi 
headed the list, there were five seats in all to be filled, of 
which four were filled from candidates nominated by the 
vocational bodies and one from those nominated by the 
Dail. For the 43 seats a total of 132 candidates were nomi¬ 
nated, 89 by the vocational bodies, 39 by the Dail, and 4 
by Mr. de Valera as Prime Minister. The candidates 
chosen by the vocational bodies were, on the whole, both 
suitable and representative, but the same cannot be said of 
the Dail nominees, most of whom obviously owed their 
nomination to political rather than vocational reasons. 

The final result, as was expected, was an almost complete 
defeat for the non-political candidates. Such important 
bodies as the Royal Irish Academy, the Royal Dublin 
Society, the Incorporated Law Society, the College of 
Surgeons, the primary and secondary teachers’ associations, 
the chambers of commerce, and the professional organisa¬ 
tions of the chartered accountants, civil engineers, stock¬ 
brokers, banks, insurance officials, journalists, and dentists 
failed to return even one nominee. The counting of the 
votes lasted two days, and ninety-five separate counts were 
necessary before the results could be arrived at. The largest 
vote in the election was obtained by Mr. J. J. Parkinson, the 
well-known sportsman and horse-dealer, who was nomi¬ 
nated by the veterinary surgeons’ association and who, 
appropriately enough in this sporting country, headed the 
cultural and educational panel. One of the most remark¬ 
able features of the election was that four candidates who 
received no first-preference votes actually secured election. 
Such are the vagaries of proportional representation at its 
worst. 

Twenty-four of the forty-three candidates elected from 
the panels are old politied war-horses, former members 
of the Dail or Senate. Party influence was in fact the 
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{ttedomiiuitmg &ctof in the election. Among the politicism$ 
elected, however, were Professor Michael Hayes, the former 
Speaker of the Dail, and General Richard Mulc^y, former 
Minister for Local Government under Mr. ^sgrave, 
whose ability and industry will be a real addition to the 
legislature. Among the distinguished candidates who 
obtained no first-preference votes and failed to secure 
election were Sir Walter Nugent, Chairman of the Great 
Southern Railway, Sir John Keane, Mr. W. E. Wylie, 
formerly a High Court Judge, the Due de Stacpoolc, Mr. 
T. J. O’Connell, the secretary of the National Teachers’ 
Association, Dr. Praeger, the eminent botanist, and several 
prominent university professors. 

The election of the university representatives proved 
more satisfactory. Trinity College returned its two 
former representatives in the Dail, Professor Alton and 
Dr. Rowlette, together with Mr. Joseph Johnston, who is 
a Fellow of the College and an authority on agricultural 
economics. Mr. J. M. FitzGerald, K.C., a leader of the 
Irish Bar and one of Trinity’s most distinguished Catholic 
alumni, was defeated. It was perhaps too much to expect 
the Protestant community to sacrifice one of its few certain 
parliamentary seats to even such a distinguished candidate. 
The National University returned Mrs. H. Concannon, 
Professor Michael Tierney, and Surgeon H. Barniville, aU 
of whom were also former members of the Dail or Senate. 
Professor Tierney is an independent thinker who has the 
rare combination of political experience and a cultured 
mind. His election as an independent candidate is a 
definite gain to the community and a credit to the university 
electors. 

The final stage in the election was the nomination by 
Mr. de Valera of eleven members (popularly described as 
“ Dev’s cricket team ”) in pursuance of the power given 
him as Prime Minister. His nominations were both 
representative and fair. They included Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
since returned unopposed as President of Ireland, Mr. P. 
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Finlay, the ptcsent President of the Gaelic League, Mr. 
Frank MacDcrmot, the former leader of the Centre party, 
one of the most fearless and independent political thinkers, 
Sir John Keane, one of the Governors of the Bank of 
Ireland, Professor Mageniss of the National University, 
Colonel Maurice Moore, a brother of the celebrated novelist 
and one of the first people to advocate the retention of the 
land annuities, and Mr. D. L. Robinson, a Protestant 
supporter of the Government who was Vice-Chairman of 
the old Senate. Three of Mr. de Valera’s nominees had 
been defeated at the panel election, and seven of them were 
previously members of the Dail or Senate. 

Surveying the membership of the new Senate, one may 
well ask why Mr. de Valera went to the trouble of abolishing 
the old; for apart from the slight majority for the Govern¬ 
ment, which would in any event have been secured by 
normal process under the old constitution, there is no real 
difference between the two bodies. Mr. de Valera’s 
aim was apparently to secure a senate elected on a vocational 
basis where legislation would, as in the new Portuguese 
corporative chamber, be submitted to non-partisan expert 
criticism in addition to the ordinary party criticism in the 
Dail. Such a body would have been of the greatest 
value to the country, but unfortunately the necessary 
vocational organisation for its election direct did not exist, 
save in the organised professions. A complicated system 
of election, which was substituted as a compromise at the 
last moment, has left things just as they were. The moral 
of the Senate election would seem to be that one should 
provide proper foundations for a house before erecting 
the roof. Until the various “ vocations ” in the country 
have been properly organised (and there is no more urgent 
social and economic necessity) it is futile to try to elect a 
vocational Senate. The new Senate will secure, however, 
some small check on hasty legislation as well as some 
independent criticism of its content, and this is all to the 
good, 
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At its fiist meeting, Senatot Sean Gibbons, an athletic 
farmer from Kilkenny and a former member of Mr. de 
Valera’s party in the Bail, was elected Chairman by three 
votes. 


IV. The First President 

VY/ITH the election of the Senate the stage was set for the 
VV last act in our new constitutional drama, the election 
of a President,* and it was announced that nominations 
would be received by the Returning Officer up to May 4. 
The constitution provides that every citizen over thirty- 
five years of age is eligible for the office, and that nomina¬ 
tions can be made by any group of twenty persons each of 
whom is a member of either the Dail or the Senate, or, 
alternatively, by four county councils. In an election, 
voting is by the parliamentary electors under the propor¬ 
tional representation system. The President holds office 
for seven years and is eligible for re-election once only. 
He is the head of the State, but his powers are strictly 
limited, being equivalent only to those of a constitution^ 
monarch, f 

From the beginning there was a general desire that a 
contest for the position should if possible be avoided, 
and Cardinal MacRory, the Catholic Primate, recently 
appealed for agreement on the matter. The strained re¬ 
lations existing between Mr. de Valera and Mr. Cosgrave, 
however, made it difficult to secure this result. Fortu¬ 
nately this obstacle was overcome by a meeting which took 
place on April 21 between Mr. P. J. Ruttledge, Minister for 
Justice, and Mr. Gerald Boland, Minister for Lands, 
representing the Government, and Mr. James Dillon, 
T.D., and Dr. T. O’Higgins, T. D., representing the Fine 
Gael party, for the purpose of selecting an agreed candidate. 
It was the first time that the two parties had come together 

* Sec The Round Table, No. no, March 1938, pp. 319 et seq. 
t See The Round Table, No. 107, June 1937, p. 588. 
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officially. The conference eventually agreed to invite Dr. 
Douglas Hyde to accept nomination for the Presidency. 

The selection could hardly have been bettered. Dr. 
Hyde, who is equally well known to his fellow countrymen 
under his Gaelic pseudonym of An Craoibbin Aoibbhm 
(“The beautiful little branch”), is one of the leading 
Irish men of letters of out day. He is seventy-seven years 
of age. His career has been both distinguished and 
remarkable. Descended from an old County Cork family, 
he is a “ son of the manse ”, his father being the Rev. 
Arthur Hyde, formerly Rector of Frenchpark, County 
Roscommon, where Dr. Hyde still resides. Educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he had a brilliant 
academic career, he resembles in many ways another 
distinguished Protestant son of that university—Thomas 
Davis, the poet and patriot philosopher, who was one of 
the leaders of the Young Ireland movement of 1848. 
Like Davis, he has sought to develop a national culture 
which excluded no Irishman and knew neither sect nor 
party. In 1893 he returned to Ireland, after a short 
period as professor in a Canadian university, and founded 
the Gaelic League. The Parnell split was just over, leaving 
Irish politics fouled with personal hatreds and paralysed 
by a sense of frustration and despair. The youth of Ireland 
turned with hope to the new movement led by Dr. Hyde, 
which had for its objects the revival of the national language, 
dancing, music, and art. From this eventually developed 
. the political movement which was ultimately to achieve 
national independence. For twenty-three years Dr. Hyde 
presided over the fortunes of the new organisation, for 
which he raised a large sum in America, devoting his 
constant attention and care to its development. Finally 
he retired in 1915 owing to his disagreement with the 
political trend of the League’s activities. He had already 
played ^ important part in the founding of the National 
University of Ireland, and was appointed Professor of 
Irish at University College, Dublin, in 1908. Since then 
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ucdl bis recent retirement he had devoted his j^^eat giib 
to the service of Irish education. 

As a writer both in Irish and in English his record is 
at once versatile, brilliant, and prolific. His liteisuy 
history of Ireland, his collections of the love feongs and 
religious songs of Connaught (his native province), his 
stories, poems, and collections of folk-lore, are all among 
the best of their kind. His play, Casad an Sugan (“ The 
Twisting of the Rope ”), was the first to be produced in 
Irish by the Irish Literary Theatre, from which the Abbey 
Theatre sprang. He himself played the principal part. 
Last year his work was awarded the distinction of the 
Gregory Medal by the Irish Academy of Letters. But he 
has one gift even more essential to his new office. He is 
by character and temperament a healer, a man of peace, a 
courteous Irish gentleman. Although he was for a short 
time a member of the first Senate, he has always remained 
aloof from politics, his sole aim being the development 
of our national culture and the restoration of our national 
spirit and outlook. It was obvious that no other candidate 
could secure nomination against him, and Alderman 
Byrne, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, who had previously 
announced his intention of standing, at once retired from 
the field. Dr. Hyde was therefore elected unopposed on 
May 4. Every patriotic Irishman will hope and pray that 
he may be spared to achieve the work of reconciliation that 
will fittingly crown a noble, gentle, and unselfish life devoted 
to the service of Ireland. 

Ireland, 

May 1938. 



HUNGARY AFTER THE 
ANSCHLUSS 

a Hungarian Correspondent 
I. Farewell to Austria 

H enceforth Austria belongs to history. The 
commonplace formula of funeral orations, that the 
departed has fulfilled his mission, does not apply to her; for 
in a Central Europe plunged into insecurity she might have 
played,with the peoples grouped round her, an even more 
important i6lc than, had been hers in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, when Bismarck declared her to be 
indispensable. But for the Anschluss, a new Danubian 
Power, neither great nor small, might still have been 
founded on the ruins of the old Austro-Hungarian 
, monarchy. Besides those who now maintain that 
Austria’s amalgamation with Germany was unavoidable, 
there are many who think that the Anschluss could 
have been prevented if the Powers which for the last 
twenty years held the destinies of the Continent in their 
hands had recognised the exigencies of the situation and 
followed a clcar-cut and practical “ dynamic ” Danubian 
policy. To-day it is generally recognised that the break¬ 
up of Austria-Hungary served the interests of the German 
Empire exclusively, whereas a Danubian Power of the kind 
suggested would have maintained the European balance 
just as well as the so-called Succession States, and would 
have been of greater service in preserving the peace. 

To-day these favourable possibilities are no longer within 
the world’s grasp. The unfortunate policy pursued by 
Europe in the last two decades may almost be said to 
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have forced Nazi Germany into expansionist tendencies, 
until now the nations of five continents ate breathlessly 
watching the advancing German tide, wondering whether it 
will ever stop, and, if it does, where will be its limits. 

Speculation about the international consequences of the 
Anschluss has riveted the world’s attention on Czecho¬ 
slovakia, whose dire peril in the event of Austria’s amalga¬ 
mation with Germany no one ever doubted, least of all 
Czechoslovakia herself. But Czechoslovakia is not the 
only State involved. All the three countries that have 
been made Germany’s neighbours by the Anschluss must be 
profoundly affected. The German troops who appeared 
on the Brenner were welcomed with somewhat forced 
smiles by the Italians, whose anxieties do not seem to have 
been wholly allayed by Herr Hitler’s pledges. Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s weakness has shaken the Little Entente to its 
foundations, and the Anschluss has plunged Yugoslavia 
into a condition varying between satisfaction and doubt. 
She is asking herself whether the loss entailed by the pos¬ 
sible disappearance of the Little Entente would or would 
not be balanced by the increase in her internal security; 
for the Croatian Opposition had always had its eyes fixed on 
Vienna and its hopes on a Habsburg restoration. On the 
other hand, the Berlin-Rome axis, by dividing Europe into 
two halves, makes it difficult for Belgrade to pursue an 
actively friendly policy towards London and Paris. The 
same may be said of Rumania, who is unable to decide 
between a Berlin covetous of her oil wells, and a London 
and Paris alone capable of averting the Russian danger that 
would menace her if she became a client of Germany. 

II. Hungary’s New International Situation 

T he Anschluss has created in Hungary, of all Austria’s 
neighbours the most nearly concerned, a situation which 
in certain circumstances may lead to great and epoch- 
making changes. In the material sense, no doubt, it is 
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Czechoslovakia to whom the Anschluss has brought the 
greater danger. But in the spiritual and moral field 
Hungary may be subjected to changes just as great, unless 
the nation’s powers of resistance can be strengthened both 
from within and from without. 

With the downfall of Austria an age-old institution, the 
Danubian monarchy, which still existed in spirit after 1918, 
was ended for good and all, for Hungary as well as for 
Austria herself. Only now have the last vestiges of a 
common outlook, a common administration, and mutual 
economic interdependence been obliterated. Hungary 
hangs suspended, like Mohammed’s cofiin, between the 
Balkan Confederation and a great Power whose feet are in 
the North Sea. No longer is she in herself the potential 
half of a great Power; for the first time in her existence she 
has become a little Kandstaat* The political and moral 
pressure of the Third Reich may produce a political and 
ideological transformation within her borders. New lights 
and new shadows are cast on the Castle Hill of Buda. It is 

* Bordet Sure. 
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a ray of light that Hungary's aspirations towards treaty 
revision may shortly be Mfilled, and that the Little Entente, 
which for ^een years has set itself against her with such 
stubborn tenacity, seems near its end. But shadows ate 
cast by the temporary decline of the monarchidd principle 
and of the old idea of the State as conceived by St. Stephen; 
by the hovering menace of National Socialism on the 
German pattern; by the possibility of a duel between 
parliamentary government and a dictatorship inspired from 
abroad; and by the emergence of the German and Jewish 
problems. Almost every new advantage has its counter¬ 
balancing drawback. It is true that Hungary has become 
the next-door neighbour of a strong and at present friendly 
nation; but the embracing arms of this friend may possibly 
strangle her. It is true that Hungarian agrarian products 
will find in Germany a ready, even perhaps a ravenous 
buyer; but security in foreign commerce very often 
portends political dependence. 

All this would be irksome enough for Hungary, who for 
the greater part of nine hundred years has either been a 
great Power or has formed part of one. Paradoxical as it 
may sound, even Trianon could not entirely destroy this 
latent potentiality in her of being a great Power, sinc6 
Budapest might at any time have become the centre, or at 
least a vital part, of a new political formation. Hungarian 
institutions and political thought have always been on the 
scale and possessed the character of those of a great Power. 
As a Randstaat of Germany, St. Stephen’s Hungary would 
find difficulty in taking its place in the new Europe. The 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, whose values, traditions and 
mission were faithfully adhered to both by Austria and by 
Hungary until the other day, was a “ halfway-house ” 
between Germans, Slavs and Italians, between West and 
East, between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism on the 
one hand and the Orthodox Church on the other, between 
the great monarchical traditions of western Europe and the 
new, primitive peasant States of the Balkans. 
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Tcwlay Hungary is practically all that is left of non- 
German central Europe; a fact which may also be expressed 
by saying that the Mittekuropa of which German publicists 
dreamed has been realised. Whatever is left of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, after the changes that are foreshadowed, will 
necessarily have to conform to the German economic 
Kaum', Hungary, even while maintaining her policy of 
friendship with tbe German Reich, will be compelled to find 
her feet alone among the hopes that beckon and the dangers 
that threaten her from the four quarters, between northern 
and southern Slavs, Germans, Italians and Rumanians. 

Himgary must be very circumspect in her foreign policy 
now that her borders adjoin those of a Germany not yet 
fully certain of her aims in the south-east or of her own 
ultimate development. It was only yesterday that Ger¬ 
many absorbed a people as heterogeneous both culturally 
and historically as the Austrians, undertaking the transmuta¬ 
tion into National Socialists of six million people as well as 
the task of looking after their welfare. To-morrow she 
will probably have to turn her attention to the problem of 
Czechoslovakia and to regulate and revise her relations with 
the Magyars, the Poles and the Slovaks—while somewhere 
in the background there lurks the possibility of a new 
Danubian competitor in the shape of Soviet Russia. The 
Anschluss has produced new connections or caused the 
re-forming of old ones among the western Powers—connec¬ 
tions which cannot fail to exercise an influence on the 
Danubian basin. Hungary is therefore obliged to overhaul 
her relations with other countries; with Italy, since the 
foundations of her friendship with that country, the Rome 
Protocols, must be reconstructed in consequence of 
Austria’s elimination; secondly with Poland, with whom 
she has for long desired to establish a common frontier; 
and of course with the two southern States of the Little 
Entente, Rumania and Yugoslavia, for it cannot be denied 
that Germany’s gravitation towards the south-east has forged 
a link between Hungary and her two Balkan neighbours. 
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Hungary’s relations with the German Empire, on the 
other hand, are determined by various factors—^the tradi¬ 
tions of the Triple Alliance, companionship-in-arms during 
the war, a common revolt against the injustice of the 
peace treaties, and, not least, die fact that Hungary may 
reasonably expect a partial realisation of her revisionist 
aspirations from a regulation of the relations between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. It is in this sense that good 
relations between Hungary and Germany may be regarded 
as a permanent element in Himgary’s foreign policy. 

A State may be able to afford a period of inactivity in its 
foreign policy—a period of scanning the position of others 
and deferring all decision as to its own course—but its 
economic affairs demand the solution of urgent problems; 
and in this regard Hungary is in a peculiarly difficult posi¬ 
tion. Germany will be only too willing to buy her surplus 
agricultural produce; but as a business connection Ger¬ 
many will be a poor substitute for Austria. Germany 
will not be able to offer, in exchange, many commodities of 
vital and primary necessity to Hungary. The latter has 
been exporting a considerable amount to Switzerland, 
France and England, and it is important for her to continue 
doing this. But the railway route of this export trade,' 
which is so important for Hungary in providing foreign 
currency, passes through Germany, who would like to 
consume much that crosses her frontiers. (There is of 
course the Adriatic route as well.) Germany may thus seek 
to influence Hungary’s western export trade by means of 
railway charges, preferential rates, transit and customs 
duties and veterinary regulations. Mere delay may be of 
decisive importance for perishable goods: Hungarian fruit, 
to be of any use, must reach the table of the western con¬ 
sumer within a matter of days. 

Germany’s situation would be easier if she could buy 
more Hungarian agricultural products with industrial 
commodities, and to this end she will probably seek, as far 
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detriment of industrial interests. This may possibly lead to 
the projection of problems of foreign trade into Hungary*s 
domestic affairs. 

III. Toleration and Anti-Semitism 

T heoretically the Anschluss has not affected the 
basic constitutional conception of the Hungarian 
monarchy. But in practice the diminished chances of a 
Habsburg restoration have lessened, if not the power, at 
least the operating force of the monarchical idea. Although 
legitimism was only one aspect of this idea, it was in fact its 
o^y practical form. Until legitimism—^that is, a Habsburg 
restoration—is invested with a new meaning, or some other 
variation of the monarchical idea emerges, the kingdom 
which has hitherto existed without a king will continue to 
exist in the same way, as a mere symbol. This circumstance 
cannot but influence the ideological foundation of the 
Hungarian State, the conception of its first king, St. Stephen. 

This conception, which has been much to the fore since 
1930, is a compound of various political traditions and 
ideals, but its most important element is the doctrine of the 
Holy Crown, that is, the monarchical idea. According to 
this doctrine Hungary is the aggregate of all the lands ruled 
over by St. Stephen, the spiritual possession of the Holy 
Crown. The nation is the totality of free and equal peoples 
living under the Crown. The word “ Hungarian ” con¬ 
notes, in its sublimated sense, Magyars, Germans, 
Rumanians, Slovaks, Croats, all the peoples and races living 
on Hungarian soil who owe allegiance to the Holy Crown. 
In the background of Hungary’s desire that the peoples 
tom from her should “ return to the fold ”, and that to this 
end the peace treaty should be revised, there lies the idea 
of a Vax Hsmgarica. 

It is natural that this conception of the state, which points 
towards three ideals—democracy, Christianity and internal 
peace—transcending racial barriers, should have received 
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added emphasis since the German totalitarian state came into 
being, and that it should have entered on a critical phase 
when totalitarianism incarnate reached Hungary’s iBtontiers, 
within which it found its own adherents. In many respects 
the ideals of National Socialism are diametrically opposed 
to St. Stephen’s conception of the state. To internal peace 
and equity transcending racial barriers it opposes ^e 
military domination of a single people; to parliamentary 
democracy, totalitarianism and dictatorship; to Christianity, 
the new national myth, the cult of blood and race. While, 
therefore, the disappearance of Austria and the ensuing 
decline of legitimism would suffice in themselves to affect 
St. Stephen’s conception of the state, the atmospheric 
expansion of the Third Reich must inevitably exercise an 
influence on all that the Hungarian state has Mtherto stood 
for—equality of all peoples, constitutiohal traditions, 
Christianity, social endeavour and the liberty of the 
individual. 

We may nevertheless hope that the Hungarian people’s 
strong sense of its own destinies and faithfulness to national 
traditions will be sufficiently strong to vindicate St. 
Stephen’s ideals at whatever cost, even if National Socialism 
brings up its wooden horse of propaganda, in whose interior 
it would like to smuggle its own notions into foreign terri¬ 
tory. This Trojan horse is the Jewish question. 

In present-day Hungary there are about 430,000 to 
joojooo persons of Jewish faith, who since 1868 have 
enjoyed full equality of rights as nationals of the Hungarian 
state. This Jewish clement had a special task assigned to it 
in the second half of the nineteenth century: it had to create, 
in conjunction with the immigrant German-speaking 
inhabitants, an intellectual and economic middle class in a 
country containing—after the Turkish occupation—only 
aristocrats, a petty nobility and peasants. The endeavour 
was successful in so far as a naiddle class was formed; but 
this Jewish middle class was decidedly tinged with radicalism. 
In the last twenty years there has been much and-semitic 
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fr/»ling in Hungary, the causes of which are manifold. 
After the war the country experienced a radical-socialist- 
dcmocratic revolution, followed a few months later by a 
short-lived bolshevist regime, and the leaders of both of 
these movements were to a large extent Jews. This caused 
the subsequent national and conservative regime to exclude 
Jews as fat as possible from public life and the civil service; 
but they retained their position in the liberal professions, in 
private enterprise, in industry and commerce. In the last 
fifty or sixty years the higher strata of Hungarian Jewry had 
become assimilated; Hungarian national feeling was 
strongly developed in them, and their habits, language, 
ideas and morals were in unison with the traditions and 
customs of the Magyars. Mixed marriages and conversions 
were frequent. There was, moreover, a marked fall in the 
Jewish birth-rate; and as Jewish immigration and an undue 
preponderance of Jews in the learned professions were 
discouraged, for the most part by the common consent of 
Magyars and Jews, there was reason to believe that a 
hundred years hence Hungarian Jewry would virtually 
disappear, partly through assimilation and partly through 
extinction. 

Hungary had thus developed her own clear-cut and 
deliberate but sane and pacific “ assimilatory anti-semitism ”. 
Her social and economic organisation would have made it 
inconvenient for her to adopt other people’s brand of anti¬ 
semitism. As was pointed out above, until the Ausgleicb of 
. 1867, that is, the introduction of a modern administrative 
system, the Hungarian nation possessed no middle class. It 
was therefore prompted neither by interest nor by instinct to 
set about a violent and radical elimination of the Jews such 
as has been attempted in Germany. After seventy years of 
assimilation and twenty years of an anti-semitic policy, 
many people go so far as to deny that there is such a thing as 
a Jewish problem in Hungary. The same people point out, 
probably with justice, that it was only the incessant “ atmos¬ 
pheric ” pressure emanating since 1930 from Berlin which 
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caused the prevailing “ cold anti-semitism ” to be teplac^ 
by the “ hot and active ” variety. For years past a steadily 
growing agitation and S3rstematic propaganda have made 
themselves felt in every branch of public and economic life. 
The slogan of anti-semitism has become more and more 
audible until at last it has become that “ Trojan horse ” by 
means of which the ideology of National Socialism can 
most easily be smuggled into the country. The removal 
from their occupations of j 00,000 Hungarian Jews can 
without much difficulty be made to appear as a patriotic 
act; but no amount of casuistry can efface the fact that the 
Hungarians, as such, will not be strengthened by the sudden, 
violent and revolutionary elimination of the Jews, and that 
the uncertainty and chaos, no less than the lack of human 
material, that are likely to ensue will furnish an exceptionally 
favourable breeding ground for extremist ideas. 

For this reason the so-called Jewish Act, which will 
probably have come into force by the time this article is in 
print, may be regarded as having closed rather than opened 
the gates to the Trojan horse. By passing an Act which 
secures to the 5 per cent, of Jews within the realm 20 per 
cent, of the available openings in the economic life of the 
fcountry, Hungary has deliberately raised a barrier against 
the extremist and revolutionary propaganda of National 
Socialism. In judging the merits of the Act, it should not 
be overlooked that under its provisions the Jewish war 
veterans and such Jews as joined one of the Christian 
Churches before August i, 1919—^that is, before the fall of 
the proletarian dictatorship—are included in the 80 per 
cent, of the Christian quota. The importance of these two 
concessions is not merely numerical; their ideological 
significance is still greater. They are a categorical rejection 
of the “ racial ” conception of the so-called Nuremberg 
Laws. While it must be acknowledged that Hungarian 
anti-semitism and the resultant Jewish legislation owed 
something to the atmospheric influence of the Third Reich, 
it cannot be too emphatically pointed out that they were 
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neither a copy of the German example nor the result of 
German pressure. 


rV. Germans and Hungarians 

N O rational and temperate inquiry into the question of 
what the proximity of the Third Reich signifies for 
Hungary can ignore the fact that at present not every 
stratum of Hungarian society has attained political maturity. 
As a result of the country’s lack of capital the great majority 
of the population may be counted as belonging to the pro¬ 
letariat, and consequently so much inflammable material 
for seditious propaganda. Some western democracies 
furnish an object lesson of the way in which misinterpreted 
political freedom coupled with propaganda can reduce 
public life to sterility. Yet in France, for example, the great 
masses of the people belong to petite bourgeoisie and not 
to the proletariat. In Hungary, on the other hand, the 
greater part of the population has stiU to reach the level 
where it has something to lose. In 1919 the common sense 
of the Hungarian peasantry resisted the blandishments of 
bolshevism because the star of Asiatic collectivism was too 
remote and shone with too faint a lustre; nor could the 
funds, without which no propaganda can be effective, easily 
reach the great Hungarian plain. 

Nationd Socidism, on the other hand, projects perilous 
socid and economic ideas before the eyes of the Hungarian 
proletarian masses. In this case the example is not hundreds 
of miles away but close at hand; and, even if these ideas ate 
little adapted to Hungarian conditions, it is to be feared that 
a systematic party propaganda, carried on with an enormous 
financid outlay, may succeed in arousing the discontent of 
the agricultural proletariat. 

Qearly as Count Stephen Bethlen has demonstrated in 
press and Parliament that it is one of Germany’s primary 
interests to have on her eastern frontier a Hungary friendly 
and consolidated, but consolidated after her own fashion, 
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many peoidc feat that the dynamic force latent in all totali¬ 
tarian States will sweep aside that sane and rational policy 
which everyone is hoping for, and cause German party 
propaganda to have recourse to its vSlkisch and social 
catch-words, and thereby endanger the peace 6f an impor¬ 
tant area in die Danubian basin. According to some people 
this danger is increased by the fact that Hungary has half a 
million German-speaking nationals, mostly well-to-do, 
thrifty peasants and petits bourgeois^ whose ancestors came 
to Hungary hundreds of years ago and whose racial 
consciousness German National Socialism is endeavouring 
to awaken in order to forge a spiritual link between them 
and the land of their origin. These Germans have always 
been good and patriotic Hungarian citizens, and the evil 
consequences of allowing their heads to be turned by syste¬ 
matic propaganda have often been pointed out by our 
political leaders. 

One of the elements in German propaganda in the south¬ 
east is to arouse hopes of military achievement. This 
tendency has been greatly strengthened by the recent 
occupation of Austria : German preparedness, particularly 
the perfect organisation, discipline and spirit of the army, 
the technical superiority of German armaments, in short, 
the Germany of blood and iron, are extolled and her 
invincibility proclaimed. A protection to her friends, she 
is held up as a menace of destrurtion to her enemies. The 
suggestive force of such catchwords cannot fail to exercise 
its spell on Germany’s neighbours, especially on the smaller 
States. In connection with Hungary’s problems as 
Germany’s neighbour, the efficacy of military propaganda, 
backing up anti-semitic, agrarian-socialist and German 
national agitation, must not be forgotten. 

No existing value can be destroyed without serious 
consequences. The infraction of St. Stephen’s ideal of 
racial equality, implied by the attack of the Jewish Act on 
the rights of the individual, has also opened the doors 
to a feeling of hostility to and distrust of the assimilated 
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Germans. The population of Hungary includes, besides 
loyal German-speaking Hungarian subjects, no less loyal 
former Germans whose mother-tongue is now Hungarian. 
These “ magyarised ” descendants of Swabian peasants, or 
Austrian or German merchants, artisans, soldiers and 
officials, whose numbers it would be hard to estimate, have 
become more or less rapidly interwoven into the fibric of 
Hungarian society, have intermarried with Hungarians, 
have in many cases changed their names, and in some even 
forgotten the language of their fathers. The “ magya¬ 
rised” Germans are charged with having reversed this 
process of assimilation the moment the importance of 
Hungary began to dwindle and the imperialism of the 
Third Reich began to develop. It is hard to tell whether 
the accusation is justified. We are dealing with imr 
ponderables, feelings and instincts which defy analysis, 
especially when they ate still in embry’o. The writer 
believes the charge to be an exaggerated one; but the cha¬ 
otic landscape of present-day central Europe would not be 
complete without the colour-patch set in it by these Magyar- 
tongued citizens of German extraction who are suspected of 
dissimilative tendencies. 

There is no doubt that there will be a fairly strong reaction 
in Hungary against any agitation on the part of the German 
National Socialist party, as well as against disaffection on the 
part of the Hungarian Germans. A strong attachment to 
the Hungarian nation, soil and language, and to what one 
might comprehensively call the Hungarian milm^ has 
developed in thousands of Magyar-German families a spirit 
of resistance against the demands made on them by the 
1 'olkstumgedanke. As for the Magyars themselves, 
resistance against their German neighbours, active or 
passive according to the degree of pressure put on them, 
has been ingrained in them for centuries. Anyone who is 
acquainted with the Hungarian people and its history will 
know that the key to the peaceful neighbourly existence 
of the two nations lies in tact, moderation and mutual 
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undetstonding. If the shadows that we have endeavouted to 
trace are partly of atmospheric origin, the brighter gleams, 
representing the hopes of the Magyar people, are also 
derived from the realms of politick psychology. The 
Hungarian Government, and even members of the Opposi¬ 
tion such as Count Stephen Bethlen, view the future with 
assurance. They confidently hope that in its own interests 
the German Empire will adapt its foreign and military 
policy to the deserts of a nation with a thousand years’ 
warlike past behind it; for only by respecting that nation’s 
individual qualities can the foundations of a friendly and 
effective co-operation be laid between them. 

It is also to be hoped that German sanity and good sense 
will triumph in another direction, and that National 
Socialism will not endeavour to transplant its doctrinaire 
formulas, propagandist phraseology and party passions to a 
territory so alien to them. But this hope is supported by 
the conviction that the Magyars themselves will find the 
means to defend St. Stephen’s ideals and their own in¬ 
dependence, both in politics and in economic affairs. 
It will undoubtedly be in the Third Reich’s own interest to 
choose the road of political wisdom and moderation. By 
doing so, it will be able to draw on the rich granary of the 
Danubian valley to relieve its victualling problems; in 
place of a neighbour stiffened into national resistance it will 
have at its side a friend; and instead of an economic, socio¬ 
political and military defence-line at its doors there will be 
settled conditions—by no means a negligible consideration 
for a great Power which, not content with its immense 
domestic programme, has its eyes fixed beyond Budapest 
and the Balkans, on Constantinople and the Near East. 

Hungary has all the more ground for this confidence in 
that her twenty years of patience are at last beginning to 
bear fruit: the Little Entente, which was formed in opposi¬ 
tion to her, is showing signs of decline; and the prospect of 
a revision of the dictates of the peace treaty in regard to 
Slovakia has come within the range of practical possibilities. 
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Dccjdy as she deplotes the fate of her old partner Austria, 
she is ready to take over the latter’s legacy in eastern Europe. 
Vienna is henceforth nothing but a German town; it is the 
eastern gate of the Reich, but no longer an urbs gentium. 
If Hungary returns, as there is good hope that she will, to 
the lines laid down by St. Stephen, Budapest can and will be 
Vienna’s successor. It will be a centre for the economic 
life and international trade of eastern Europe and the 
Balkans, the first southern metropolis on the borders of, 
yet outside the German Reich; in times to come perhaps a 
focus and meeting-place for the various peoples of central 
and eastern Europe. In this manner the political idea of 
St. Stephen may be invested with a new and modern 
meaning. 

Hungary, 

May 1958. 
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I. A Year of Provincial Autonomy 

P ROVINCIAL autonomy has celebrated its first anni¬ 
versary with a happier record of achievement than 
was thought possible when the reforms were introduced. 
The period since April i, 1937, has not been without 
difficulties; but in the country as a whole the new 
Government of India Act has justified the hopes of its 
framers—so fat, at least, as its provincial aspects are 
concerned. The Congress party has assumed a new and 
constructive role in the constitutional activities of the 
country, and Indian political leaders have shown their 
willingness and capacity to govern. 

The transition from a semi-bureaucratic regime to that 
of representative government has been elected with 
surprising smoothness in eleven provinces, in seven of' 
which Congress Ministries are successfully functioning. 
Compared with the disintegrating tendencies that are so 
apparent in other parts of the world to-day, the situation 
in India is fraught with hope for the future. Many 
serious obstacles have yet to be removed before federation 
can become an accomplished fact, but in the provincial 
sphere there has been a remarkable measure of statesman¬ 
ship, toleration, and good will, and the new reforms have 
impressed Indians with their reality and substance. 

Provincial problems naturally vary, and the path of 
some Ministries has not been easy. In the North-West 
Frontier Province a non-Congress Ministry has been 
superseded by a Congress one; in Assam the Ministry has 
been reconstructed; and in Sind a more pro-Congress 
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Cabinet is now in power than in the first months of 
autonomy. In Bengal, movements are afoot to bring' the 
caste Hinto ns into greater prominence in the Government; 
the existing Moslem Ministry nevertheless hopes to 
rnomf-ain itself in power, notwithstanding recent defections 
among its supporters. Two Ministries, in Bihar and the 
United Provinces, have actually resigned and returned to 
office, after a clash of opinion with the British authorities. 
Difficulties have naturally been given publicity; but the 
general opinion is that the reforms are working with 
increasing success. Law and order have been maintained, 
notwithstanding a deepening suspicion between religious 
communities in several areas and an intensification of 
labour agitation in others. 

Provincial Finance Ministers have shown caution in their 
budgets; and the central Government has been able to 
provide the money needed for financing the reforms. 
New economic theories are being put to the test, and 
their application is having a stimulating effect upon 
political ideas. In all provinces the Ministers realise that 
agriculture is the mainstay of Indian economics, and 
ten.s.'’.cv r/"*.inr at rc’‘;f for the agriculturalists, 

is u’kCi-.‘pw. .. i-'-. '-vUi.Rural reconstruction, 
the expansion of medical services, the development of 
educational facilities, and efforts to lighten the burdens of 
the poor are foremost in the legislative programmes of all 
provinces. Everywhere there is a strong plea for sim plir.ity ^ 
in government, in an effort to adapt Truiian administration 
to Indian.needs an d capacity to pay. 

On the whole, the Ministers and the Governors are 
working in mutual accord, and the relations between the 
Ministers and the permanent services are claimed to be 
cordial. Here and there one finds Europeans who are 
tardy in transferring their allegiance to the new order; or 
Ministers who have over-emphasised their newly acquired 
power. But in the main the British elements in the 
services have upheld the best British traditions, and some 
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Congtess Ministers have expressed surprise and satisfaction 
at the amount of co-operation they have received. It is 
not always easy to forget that for years those now in 
harness were bitter political guerrillas, but the record of 
recent years is rapidly being expunged. Tke greatest 
weakness of the reforms is the lack of cohesive Oppositions 
in the various legislatures. In some provinces, caste and 
minority divisions have been thrown into prominence. 
Several Congress Ministries have not yet acquired the flair 
for compromise and toleration necessary for the successful 
working of the democratic theory, and where Govern¬ 
ment majorities are large there is a tendency to pay 
scant regard to genuine parliamentary opposition or to 
sections of public opinion that do not reflect the Congress 
attitude. 


II. A Constitutional Growing Pain 

T he resiliency of the Government of India Act was 
tested once more by a constitutional crisis that 
occurred in February, when the Congress Ministries in 
Bihar and the United Provinces resigned over the question 
of releasing “ political ” prisoners. The Ministries 
demanded that all prisoners should be released on a 
specified day and hour. On the instructions of the 
Governor-General, the two Governors expressed their 
inability to follow the advice of their Ministers. 

There was widespread bewilderment, in Congress circles 
as elsewhere, at the suddeimcss with which the new crisis 
fell upon the country. Finance Ministers in all provinces 
were engaged in preparing their^ budgets, thinking in 
terms of a year ahead when they still expected to be in 
office. The Indian National Congress was assembling at 
Haripura for its annual convention, and delegates hurrying 
there from all parts of the country were wholly unaware 
that a crisis involving the fate of at least two Ministries 
was about to emerge. Some political observers contend 
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that Ae crisis was the tesult of Left-wing pmsttre, esetted 
to test the strength of the extremists at Haripura. It soon 
became cleat, however, that even at Haripura a new 
constitutional crisis was unwanted, and opinion quickly 
veered round in favour of a compromise settlement. 

The question of releasing “ political" prisoners has been 
one of the most contentious problems facing Governors 
and Ministers in half-a-dozen provinces. The issue is still 
acute in Bengal, where nearly 580 such prisoners ate an 
object of provincial agitation. But few people expected 
the situation to reach a climax either in Bihar or in the 
United Provinces, even though it was an open secret that 
the Governors and their Ministers were finding difficulty 
in reaching a solution. In both provinces the number of 
prisoners involved was small—so small that most people 
regarded their release as incapable of affecting the “ peace 
and tranquillity ’* of either province. The fact that the 
provincial Governors themselves did not feel obliged to 
intervene substantiated this view, and it was quickly 
realised that the Governor-General's instructions had been 
founded on extra-provincial considerations, particularly 
the conditions in Bengal. His intervention was based on 
section 126 (5) of the Government of India Act, 1955, 
which gives him discretion to intervene “ for the purpose 
of preventing any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity 
of India or of any part thereof ”. 

As in the earlier controversy over the acceptance of 
office, it soon became evident that general feeling in the 
country favoured a settlement that would enable the 
Congress Ministers to resume their portfolios. Indian 
commentators showed great restraint in discussing the 
question—a restraint that was reflected in statements made 
by Mahatma Gandhi and in decisions taken by the Congress 
Working Committee at Haripura, which obviously aimed 
at localising the dispute to the two provinces in which it 
originated. The Nationalist press was critical of the 
Governor-General for intervening. Lord Lothian’s letter 
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to Tit TitKtSt* esidaining the theory and pcactice of 
miniRti^fll responsibility, was genei^y tegatded by 
Indians as an autbotitadve statement of the constitational 
position; but in the view of some ctitics Lord Lothian 
had overlooked the fact that intervention by thfe Governor- 
General implied that wider considerations were involved 
than the respective responsibilities of the provincial 
Ministers and the two Governors. 

Before the crisis arose a general policy had been adopted 
in regard to the release of “ political ” prisoners. It was 
based on the individual examination of cases with a view 
to progressive release. The policy was working success¬ 
fully in Bengal, and Mr. Gandhi was indirectly associated 
with it as a result of negotiations with the former Governor 
of that province, Sir John Anderson. The proposal 
suddenly made by the Ministries in Bihar and the United 
Provinces was for the immediate release of all prisoners, 
a policy that would have had serious political repercussions 
in Bengal. A statement issued by the Governor-General 
during the crisis indicated a desire to maintain the principle 
of progressive release after the examination of individual 
cases. Mr. Gandhi stated that no one questioned the 
propriety of examining cases individually, although he 
himself questioned whether such examination should be 
left to the Governors and not to the Ministers in provinces 
said to be enjoying complete provincial autonomy. In 
Mr. Gandhi’s opinion the crisis could be ended if the 
Governors were to give an assurance that their examination 
of cases was not intended to be a usurpation of the powers 
of the Ministries, and settlement was eventually reached 
along these lines. 

The settlement was generally regarded in India as a 

* February 17, 1938. “The essence of responsible government 
widi safeguards,” wrote Lord Lothian, “ is that the responsibility for 
law and order should rest on the shoulders of Misters until there 
is publishable evidence that a breakdown constituting or threatening 
*a grave menace’ has occurred.” See also Lord Lothian’s second 
letter on February zi. 
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victory for the Congress party, but it would be fairer to 
say that it was a victory for a new and more accommodating 
spirit between the British and Indian elements engaged in 
the controversy. The Congress Ministries were certainly 
able to release the prisoners with greater expedition than 
might otherwise have been the case; but it is also true 
that the action of the Governor-General protected the 
principle of release only after the individual examination 
of cases—a policy of great value in Bengal. The crisis 
thus ended without a lowering of flags on either side. 
The most significant feature of the controversy was the 
plain disclosure that the coxmtry at large desired to have 
political peace. If the crisis was engineered by Left-wing 
elements of the Congress patty, they were severely routed, 
as public opinion emphatically showed its desire to keep 
the Congress Ministries in office. This was substantiated 
by reports from Madras, Bombay, and the Central 
Provinces, where there was no inclination for the Ministers 
to vacate office in sympathy with a crisis elsewhere. 


III. The Hampura Congress 

T he crisis in Bihar and the United Provinces had the 
effect of obscuring many of the serious problems 
facing the Congress organisation which would otherwise 
have been thrown into relief at the convention at Haripura. 
The assumption of office by the Congress party has not 
lessened the difficulties confronting the Nationalist move¬ 
ment. The inevitable consequence of accepting provincial 
responsibility has been to moderate those policies which 
Congress leaders had fostered while the party roamed the 
political wilderness. Congress Ministers soon found that 
they could not immediately implement the election promises 
they had made, although all of them are now engaged in 
doing so to the best of their ability and within the limi ts 
set by existing realities. Many of their followers naturally 
became impatient, and those who favoured eYtmfper 
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policies implied that Congress was failing diem. In 
vadous parts of the country discordant elements bewailed 
the non-arrival of the gdllennium under the aegis of 
Congress Governments. In Bihar and the United Pro¬ 
vinces, and to a less extent in the Central Provinces, peasant 
organisations have dearly shown their discontent; while 
in Bombay, Madras and elsewhere extremer labour leaders 
have tried to advance their programmes under the Congress 
barmer. 

The diiferences between the Right and Left wings of 
the patty were expected to be thrashed out at Haripura, 
but the ministerial crisis overshadowed internal dissensions. 
The appointment of Mr. Subash Bose as President, to 
succeed Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, was generally regarded 
as indicating that in its leadership at least the party would 
continue to lean towards the Left. It was the general 
opinion that at Haripura the challenge of Left-wing 
supremacy would be taken up. The ministerial crisis had 
the effect of playing completely into the hands of the 
Right wing. The strength of public opinion throughout 
the country in favour of the retention of office by Congress 
Ministers enabled the more moderate party leaders to exert 
a powerful influence. 

Outstanding among these issues was that of the relations 
between the Left-wing and Right-wing sections of the 
party in the country. In recent months the kisan (peasant) 
movement has made great advances in various provinces, 
particularly in northern and central India. It has now 
become clear that the peasant movement has deeper and 
wider ramifications than was at one time believed, and 
there is no doubt that this peasant awakening is largely 
traceable to the activities of the Congress party in past 
years. The growth of mass consciousness is apparent in 
India to-day, and the political theories that Congress leaders 
have long preached are now widely accepted in the villages. 
In the rural areas Congress leaders have naturally en¬ 
couraged the belief that under Congress Ministries land 
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revenue and rents will bear less hatshly upon the peasants, 
and with Congress Ministries in power hopes were tuoused 
that sudden benefits would accrue to the agriculturalists. 
The various kisan sabbas proceeded to demand the 
immediate implementation of past promises; peasants 
marched upon various provincial capitals, where Congress 
leaders urged them to be pati«it and assured them that 
their interests were being safeguarded. But the power of 
the movement and its disintegrating tendencies upon the 
Congress organisation, from which it sprang, forced the 
Congress leaders at Haripura to endorse a resolution 
outlining the party’s attitude towards these developments. 

The resolution pointed out that Congress itself is 
primarily a iusan organisation, with its contacts among the 
masses. Emphasis was laid on the fact that Congress must 
inevitably stand for the peasant masses and, champion their 
claims in working for the independence of India. In order 
to achieve this independence and to enable the peasants 
to realise their claims, the Congress party regards it as 
essential that the /usans should continue to strengthen the 
Congress organisation. The party regards it as the duty 
of every Congressman to work for the spread of the 
Congress movement in every village. While fully recog¬ 
nising the right of the peasants to organise themselves 
separately, the Congress leaders made it clear that the party 
could not associate itself with any activities that were 
incompatible with the basic principles of the Congress 
movement, or countenance the activities of those Congress 
workers who, as members of peasant bodies, helped to 
create an atmosphere hostile to Congress policy and 
principles. 

The resolution was a tacit admission that peasant 
activities in various provinces were proving embarrassing 
to the main organisation, and that efforts should be made 
to appease the discontent by making it clear that the 
Congress pa^ fully represented the rural masses. Virtually 
every provincial Government has clearly declared its 
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to alleviate the lot of the agricultun^sts, by 
teducmg tcveatte \srhere fjossible and by inttodudng 
legislative measures calculated to lessen peasant indebted¬ 
ness and improve rural conditions. The Congress Minis¬ 
tries obviously need both time and money to give full effect 
to policies for the betterment of agrarian conditions. 
The Haripura resolution may be regarded as an earnest of 
Congress intentions to work for the welfare of the masses, 
and to consolidate all forces in the country for the 
continuing Struggle towards greater political freedom. 


IV. Problems of Federation 

A mong other important resolutions passed at 
Haripura was one on federation, which reiterated the 
well-known views of Congress. It indicated that Congress 
was not opposed to the idea of federation, but only to the 
form of federation envisaged in the Government of India 
Act. It claimed that, apart from the question of central 
responsibility, the federation must consist of free units, all 
enjoying more or less the same measure of freedom and 
civil liberty. Representation in the federal Chambers 
should be based on the democratic process of election. 
This naturally implied that the States should enter the 
federation only after representative democratic institutions 
had been established in their territories. The resolution 
contended that the contemplated federation would en¬ 
courage separatist tendencies and involve the Indian States 
in internal and external conflicts. 

The Congress policy towards the States was further 
developed in another resolution which declared that in 
existing circumstances the Congress could not effectively 
work within the States. Congress committees were 
therefore directed not to engage in political activities 
within the States, nor to foster direct action. It was made 
dear that Congress stood for the same degree of political, 
social, and economic freedom in the States as in British 
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and that its ultimate objective of pm swaraJ 
(complete independence) applied to India as a whole. 
Thus the only federation acceptable to Congrws was one 
in which the States would participate as free units, enjoying 
democratic facilities similar to those in British India. 

This attitude was to some extent reflected in articles 
that Lord Lothian contributed to The Times, after a tour 
in India during which he studied the working of provincial 
autonomy. The idea that the States should prepare for 
federation by developing representative institutions was 
also endorsed editorially by The Times, with the implication 
that federation would mote logically and naturally foUow 
if the federating units were less disparate than they are at 
present. This attitude in London created widespread 
interest in India, and the belief emerged in Congress 
circles that efforts were likely to be made to amend the 
Act with a view to making its federal sections more 
acceptable to Nationalist opinion. So far no official 
spokesman has indicated that any such intention exists; 
indeed the only official pronouncement actually made on 
the subject suggests that eflforts are still progressing to 
bring the Indian Princes into the federation under the 
existing terms of the Act. 

The view is widely expressed that pending the develop¬ 
ment of representative institutions in the States federation 
must be postponed, although a very large section of 
opinion urges the introduction of federal conditions by 
conceding responsibility to British India at the centre.. 
The claim is made that the provincial Ministries have 
proved their capacity to govern and that there is no 
justification for delay in introducing reforms at the centre 
in order to meet the convenience of the Princes. But it 
is being recalled in some quarters that the whole scheme 
of federation was made possible by the proposal of the 
Princes to enter it, anji that responsibility for British Indi a 
alone has never been accepted as a solution for the 
constitutional problem. Meanwhile, in consequence of 
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the changes in the provinces, the position of the existing 
centte has become quite unreal. Supporters of the Aqt 
still urge progress in conformity with its terms, believing 
that much of the hostility erf British Indian politicians will 
be mitigated by the practical working of the scheme, and 
that the Princes will inevitably be forced by circumstances 
to develop democratic institutions. 


V. The Central Budget 

I N presenting the 1938-39 budget in the Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi, Sir James Grigg, the Finance 
Member, made the important announcement that the 
money needed for financing provincial autonomy was 
available. At the end of March it was stated that a sum 
of Rs. 125 lakhs (approximately ^(^940,000) would be 
allocated to the eleven provinces on the basis outlined in 
the Niemeyer Award. A similar amount may be expected 
next year. This satisfactory result, which reflects the 
economic stability of the country and the soundness of its 
financial control, fulfils an undertaking given by the 
Finance Member when he assumed office, in which he 
implied that his primary obligation as keeper of the public 
purse was to meet the financial requirements of the 
reforms. During his four years as Finance Member Sir 
James Grigg has steadily worked towards that goal, and 
there is general satisfaction that in handling his resources 
he has been able to make the necessary payments to the 
provinces without adding to the burdens of taxation. 

The financial position of India is the more remarkable 
in view of the exceptional expenditure in Waziristan as 
the result of the constant fighting on the frontier. The 
economic recession in the United States has had its 
repercussions in the East, and the marked recovery which 
India has made in recent years shows signs of relapse. 
There has been a sharp decline in railway returns, which 
reflects discouraging trade tendencies. The budget of an 
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^ grintlfiiffl] oountty so vast as India, which telies for its 
^enue mainly on indirect taxation, is patticolarly sensitive 
to economic fluctuations, lljic world at large, on which 
India depends for its export markets, is in a period of 
constant change and disturbance; and India like other 
countries has teen forced to reconsider problems of defence. 
Extra funds have been earmarked for defence expenditure. 
Yet, notwithstanding these adverse circumstances. Sir James 
Grigg has budgeted for a small surplus, even while setting 
aside the money needed for financing the reforms. 

The financial aspects of the reforms have been given 
much political prominence in the past. Pessimists con¬ 
tended that it would be over the question of money that 
the reforms would meet their fate. While it is true that 
nearly every provincial Government feels the pinch of 
scanty and inelastic resources, there remains cause for 
optimism in that the central finances arc on an even keel. 
Sir James Grigg is largely responsible for this. Belonging 
to the orthodox school of financiers, he has achieved his 
present success by no spectacular methods. Indeed, he 
characterised his budget as a “dull one”. But it is 
generally recognised that “ the maintenance of the status 
quo in taxation is no mean achievement in a heavily 
taxed world ”, No Finance Member of recent years has 
faced so complicated a task. The separation of Burma 
from India involved a heavy loss to central finances; the 
Waziristan operations have cost more than £1,500,000; to 
start provincial autonomy nearly £1,500,000 was needed. 
Yet in addition to all this Sit James Grigg has found the 
money necessary for giving stability to the provinces under 
the financial settlement which Sir Otto Niemcyer outlined. 

In his budget speech Sit James Grigg stated that the 
greatest care will still be necessary to conserve the central 
resources if the fulfilment of the Niemcyer programme is 
to be reasonably assured. He maintained that there could 
be no immediate devolution to the provinces from the 
present central resources beyond that programme. The 
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finanring of the constitution and die ptovision of money 
for niud reconstraction have been the two main objectives 
that the Finance Member has kept in mind since he took 
oflfice. The first involved an anxious regard for the health 
df the central exchequer, and advance preparations for 
meeting smoothly the successive obligations that the 
constitution entails. He did not propose, he said, to 
increase staple taxes to make more money available to the 
provinces, but he believed that increased funds would 
reach the provinces from proposed changes in income-tax 
administration which he was undertaking. As regards 
rural development, he recognised that the main responsi¬ 
bility in this field had now been entrusted to the provinces, 
and he regarded the provision of “ free ” money to the 
provinces as being mote important than the allocation of 
central money for any specific purpose. 

The satisfactory condition of the budget did not prevent 
the Congress members of the Legislative Assembly from 
staging a demonstration, in consequence of which the 
Governor-General had to certify the budget as a whole. 
When discussion on the budget was opened it was 
discovered that as a result of the reforms an item of defence 
expenditure that had enabled the House to record a vote 
on defence expenditure was no longer votable, although 
discussion was not debarred. Congressmen claimed that 
this restricted existing privileges of the House and refused 
to discuss the budget, although it was made clear that a 
vote on defence expenditure was still possible under 
another head. Although the Congress attitude was wholly 
artificial, it reflected the great importance that Congress¬ 
men attach to all questions involving defence expenditure. 
The opinion is steadily growing among Indians that 
Great Britain should contribute more towards Indian 
defence, on the ground that the expenditure very largely 
serves imperial interests. 

India, 

April 1938. 
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I. Foreign Policy 

T he series of crises in foreign affairs has overshadowed 
everything else in British politics this past quarter, 
except perhaps the defence preparations which are a vital 
part of the answer to them. On February 20 Mr. Eden 
resigned from the Foreign Secretaryship. The immediate 
cause of disagreement was the proposal to open negotiations 
with Italy at once, but Mr. Eden admitted in his letter of 
resignation to the Prime Minister that he had become 
“ increasingly conscious of a difference of outlook ” 
between them “ in respect of the international problems of 
the day and also as to the methods by which we should 
seek to resolve them ”. Rumours were rife that several 
Ministers sympathised with the Foreign Secretary, but the 
only other actual resignation was that of Lord Cranborne, 
Mr. Eden’s Under-Secretary in the Commons. 

The departure of Mr. Eden came as a violent shock to 
members of all political parties. His name and personality 
had been strongly associated with the League of Nations 
policy to which Great Britain was apparently striving to 
ding in spite of all difficulties. As the Daily Telegnph 
(Conservative) declared in expressing “ profound regret ” at 
the resignation, “ this apparition of a Cabinet crisis was 
the very last thing that might have been expected or desired. 
The stability of the British Government at this anxious 
time is not merely a national interest but a world asset ”. 
The incident was all the mote unfortunate in that on the 
very day of the resignation Herr Hitler had been delivering 
to the Reichstag a speech violently attacking Mr. Eden. 
It was inevitable that people should whisper “ Delcass^ ”, 
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though there was never the least ground for such a sug¬ 
gestion. Later reports from Berlin, indeed, hinted that 
German opinion was by no means so happy at the reflection 
that, partly as a result of this incident, Italy and Great 
Britain were now about to seek a mutual understanding. 
The reactions of world opinion to Mr. Eden’s resignation 
were not lost upon the British public. 

The general effect of the debate in the House of 
Commons, however, was to narrow the issue between 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Chamberlain to the relatively narrow 
one of tactics in dealing with Signor Mussolini’s sudden 
request for the opening of Anglo-Italian conversations. 

The ultimate aim of all (said Mr. Eden) is the maintenance 
of peace, but it must rest on foundations of frank reciprocity 
and mutual respect. The immediate issue was whether official 
conversations should be opened in Rome now. In my con¬ 
viction, the attitude of the Italian Government to international 
problems in general and to this country in particular is not such 
as to justify this course. 

Propaganda against this country by the Italian Government 
is rife throughout the world. . . . There have been previous 
approaches to Signor Mussolini, and troops were later sent to 
Spain. Incidents in the Mediterranean ensued and glorification 
of victories of Italian troops. We cannot risk a further repetition 
of this experience. 

There have been successive violations of international agree¬ 
ments and attempts to secure political decisions by forcible 
means. This is the moment for this country to stand firm. 
Agreements that are worth while ate never made on the basis 
of a threat, a “ now or never ” demand, nor in the past has this 
country been willing to negotiate in such conditions. 

Mr. Eden added that there had been other disagreements 
between himself and the Prime Minister, amounting to a 
real difference of outlook and method, but he did not 
elaborate the nature of this divergence. Its extent may 
perhaps be gauged from the following passage in the 
Prime Minister’s reply : 

My foreign policy is based on three principles—the protection 
of British interests and lives, the maintenance of peace and the 
settlement of differences by peaceful means, and the promotion 
of friendly relations with other nations willing to reciprocate 
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thete can be neither security nor stahili^. 

^ this time suspicion has been growing in Rome that we did 
not want conversations at all and thrt we we« eng^ed in a 
Machiavellian design to lull the Italians into inactivity \^ule 
we completed our rearmament programme with the intendon 
presently of taking our revenge for the conquest of Abyssinia. 
It was in a steadily worsening atmosphere that a fresh opportunity 
arose to break out of this viaous cirdc. The Itali^ Ambassador 
said his Government desired that the conversations should be 
as wide as possible, embracing, of course, the formal recognition 
the Abyssinian conquest and not excluding Spain. 

A rebuff of the Italians would be taken by them as confirming 
their suspicions. I think that would be oisastrous. It would 
be followed by such an intensification of anti-British feeling in 
Italy, rising to a point at which ultimately war between us might 
become inevitable. 


The British Government, said Mr. Chamberlain, were 
seeking a general appeasement throughout Europe, and if 
the four principal Powers—Great Britain, France, Germany 
and Italy—could be brought into friendly discussion for 
the settlement of their differences the peace of Europe 
would have been saved for a generation. 

The Opposition’s attempt to make a major political issue, 
involving even a general election, out of the incident met 
with no success. Mr. Winston Churchill castigated the 
new policy of coming to terms with the totalitarian Powers 
“ in the hope that by great and far-reaching acts of sub¬ 
mission, not merely in sentiment and pride, peace may be 
preserved ”; but there was no teal break-away from the 
Government ranks. One Conservative member only 
voted for a Labour motion deploring “ the circumstances 
in which Mr. Eden had been obliged to resign ”; Mr. 
Churchill was the outstanding member of a considerable 
group that abstained from voting. 

Against the protests of the Opposition, who asserted 
that the Foreign Secretary should always in the Com¬ 
mons, Lord Halifax was appointed to fill Mr. Eden’s place. 
Lord Hailsham became Lord President of the Cminril, and 
was succeeded as Lord Chancellor by Lord Maugham, a 
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had suggested that the ultimate ptupose 
of seeking «n auxommodation with Italy was a “ Four- 
Power Pact" lathet than a “ Sttesa Front This hope 
was suddenly shdved when Herr Hitler marched into 
Austria. Anglo-German conversations could obviously 
not take place in the embittered international atmosphere 
created by that event. Strong pressure was brought to 
bear on 1^. Chamberlain to restate British policy in such 
a way as to make it clear that aggression and methods of 
violence could not be tolerated. The Prime Minister, 
however, refused to be hurried, and it was not until 
March 24 that he made his declaration. In general, it was 
a full reaffirmation of Mr. Eden’s famous Leamington 
speech, defining the purposes for which British arms might 
be used, including the contingent liability under the 
Covenant of the League. His Majesty’s Government, said 
Mr. Chamberlain, 

have acknowledged that in present circumstances the ability 
of the League to fulfil all the functions originally contemplated 
for it is reduced; but this is not to be interpreted as meaning 
that his Majesty’s Government would in no circumstances 
intervene as a member of the League for the restoration of peace 
or the maintenance of intematioxuil order if circumstances were 
such as to make it appropriate for them to do so. 

The Prime Minister went on to consider the specific instance 
of Czechoslovakia, to which it had been suggested we 
should give a definite guarantee, either directly or indireedy 
by way of an engagement with France. 


From a consideration of these two alternatives it clearly 
emerges that under either of them the decision as to whether 
or not this country should find itself involved in war would be 
automatically removed from the discretion of His Majesty’s 
Government. . . . This position is not one that His Majesty’s 
Government could see their way to accept in relation to an area 
where their vital interests are not concerned in the same degree 
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as they are in the case of France and Belgium; it is certainly 
not the position that results from the Covenant, . . . 

But while plainly stating this decision I would add this. 
Where peace and war are concerned legal obligations are not 
alone involved, and if war broke out it would be unlikely to 
be conned to those who have assumed such obligations. 
It would be quite impossible to say where it would end and 
what Governments might become involved. The inexorable 
pressure of facts might well prove more powerful than formal 
pronouncements, and in that event it would be well within the 
TOunds of probability that other countries besides those which 
were parties to the original dispute would almost immediately 
become involved. This is especially true in the case of two 
countries like Great Britain and France, with long associations 
of friendship, with interests closely interwoven, devoted to the 
same ideals of democratic liberty, and determined to uphold 
them. 

This statement of poliq^, though quite inadequate from the 
point of view of the Opposition, did much to restore the 
shaken unity in the ranks of the Government’s own 
supporters. 

A further consolidation was effected by the publication 
of the Anglo-Italian agreement. Suspicion of the motives 
and intentions of the Italian Government extends far into 
the tanks of those who applaud Mr. Chamberlain’s 
diplomacy; but the agreement was regarded by Govern¬ 
ment opinion as a sensible one on its merits, and the visible 
relaxation of international tension which its signature 
brought about was warmly welcomed at home and abroad. 
Even the Liberal press was slightly mollified. The News 
Chronicle, which had shouted “ Bravo ! Mr. Eden 
acknowledged that some of the provisions of the pact 
“ may have value and importance ”, adding that the proper 
way to regard it was as “ an armistice rather than full 
peace ”. With that description most of its defenders 
would presumably agree. The Daily Herald (Labour), on 
the other hand, declared that “ in the agreement and all 
its annexes there is nothing that is worth the paper it is 
written on The Opposition regards any concession to 
Italian views over Spain or the recognition of Abyssinia 
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«s m igfloMe betxaTaL This diasm between Rig^ and 
Left in foreign poli^ is one of Ae most outstanAog and 
most dangerous features of British public life to-day. 


n. Defence 

O pposition criticism of reatmament policy has 
constantly reverted to attack on Ae foreign policy 
that it is desigW to serve. This has been so in Ae debates 
on individual service votes and on Ae White Paper * on 
defence whiA Ae Government, following Ae precedent of 
the past three years, issued early in MarA. This time Ae 
White Paper was in Ae nature of a progress report, but 
it also contained a warning that a further extension and 
acceleration of Ae programme were in store. Defence 
expenAture for Ae period 1937-41, previously estimated 
at £1,500 million, would certainly exceed that sum. For 
1938-39 Ae expenditure on defence, including £8,500,000 
for air-raid precaution services, was estimated at 
£351,750,000, and that for 1939-40, Ae expected peak, 
would be higher still, even under programmes already 
in hand. The White Paper disclosed that new naval vessels 
of a tonnage exceeding 130,000 tons would come mto 
service in 1938-39, and that 547,000 tons were now building. 
The new building programme for 1938-39 mcluded two 
capital ships, one aircraft-carrier, four large cruisers and 
three small cruisers. In addition, existing ships were 
being modernised. For Ae army, accumulation of war 
reserves was proceeding rapidly. Certain oversea garrisons 
had been strengthened and further increases were in con¬ 
templation. The six shadow factories for Ae manufacture 
of aero-engines had already started production. Deliveries 
of new types of aircraft were now proceeding satisfactorily. 
As regards air-raid precautions, Ae only actual achievement 
reported was Ae accumulation of gas respirators, whiA by 

* Cmd. 5682. 
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the of the year would be enough for the whole popula¬ 

tion; promise rather than performance was the feature of 
this section. Of the whole rearmament programme the 
White Paper declared that 

while delays and difficulties have been experienced and deliveries 
have not in some cases come up to anticipation, progress has, 
on the whole, been satisfactory. The difficulties hitherto 
encountered have been largely met and the rate of production 
is now rapidly increasing. 

Mr. Chamberlain, defending the White Paper in the House 
of Commons, declared that the money for rearmament was 
being wisely spent. The Government could present “ an 
impressive picture of the armed power and economic 
might of this country 

The Labour amendment declared that the House, 

believing that the safety of this country and the maintenance of 
peace can only be attained through collective security under the 
League of Nations, and being willing to provide the arms necessary 
to implement such a policy, condemns the provision of immense 
armaments to further a dangerous and unsound foreign policy 
undertaken by the Government in defiance of its election pledges, 
and, moreover, cannot approve a defence programme which 
fails to provide for effective co-ordination in strategy, administra¬ 
tion, and supply, and permits private manufacturers to make huge 
profits out of the nation’s needs. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in response, claimed that he was a better 
friend of the League than some of those who spoke of it. 

The League to-day is mutilated; it is halt and maimed; and those 
who, like myself, do their best to build it up afresh to be a real 
world League, which could protect the weak and limit the powers 
of the strong, serve it better than those who would attempt to 
put on it in its present state tasks which are manifestly beyond 
Its strength. 

On the technical side, criticism, which was not confined 
to the Opposition, concentrated on three main alleged 
deficiencies of the defence programme: inadequate pro¬ 
vision of economic reserves, slowness in developing anti¬ 
air-raid defence, and the insufficiency of the air force 
expansion. 
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As Mr. Lccs-Smith.said in the debate, “ if there is another 
war and if it lasts for mote than a short time, the economic 
factor will, in the long run, be the determining factor 
Fdr a country like Great Britain, dependent for its life on 
a steady flow of imports week by week, the economic factor 
is vital even in the short run, and all the more so in view 
of the vulnerability of ports, stocks and warehouses to air 
bombardment. It was a certain relief to heat from 
Sir John Simon in his budget speech that the Government 
—in advance of parliamentary sanction in order to preserve 
secrecy—had already bought enough wheat, whale-oil and 
sugar to supply the civil population for “ the early months 
of an emergency ”. These food reserves are additional to 
the reserves of raw materials built up by the service depart¬ 
ments. Sir Henry French, Director of the Food Defence 
Plans Department, has also disclosed that plans exist for 
the immediate imposition of food control and rationing in 
the event of war. The change from normal trading to 
war-time control, he said, would take effect within a few 
hours. Special preparations were being made to protect 
transport from the menace of air attack by widespread 
dispersal of stocks. 

Public anxiety about the state of air-raid precautions for 
civilian life is growing more acute, and with some reason. 
A parliamentar)'^ questioner was informed on April 27 that 
not a single complete general scheme under the Air Raid 
Precautions Act had yet been formally submitted to the 
Home Secretary by any local authority. There is par¬ 
ticular apprehension about the lack of bomb-proof shelters, 
which, it is claimed, have been proved by Spanish ex¬ 
perience to be far more important than gas masks or the 
gas-proofing of rooms. The cost of adequate shelters for 
a city like Lond< >n would of course be enormous, but the 
critics argue that it would be money well spent by com¬ 
parison, for instance, with the building of more and more 
capital ships. Apart from this, the principal obstacle to 
effective air-raid precautions at the moment is the shortage 
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of persoimel. Hie fears aroused by die Austiciaa cttiss 
were an effective background to a broadcast appeal for 
volunteers by the Home Secretary, and there vm a burst 
of A.R.P. recruiting, hut "with lessened international tension 
it has fallen off again. The irony is that London, die 
most vulnerable of all the great urban areas, is among the 
most backward in A.R.P. Of the 128,6z5 volunteers 
required by the City of London, the metropolitan boroughs, 
and the London County Council (for its emergency fire 
brigade), only 28,992 had come forward by May 3. The 
objective of a million volunteers for the whole country by 
the end of the summer, which the Home Secretary has laid 
before local authorities, seems most unlikely to be achieved. 

It is in these circumstances that the movement for com¬ 
pulsory registration of the able-bodied population for 
defensive duty has advanced. It was somewhat damped 
by a statement by the Prime Minister in the House on 
Match 23, announcing the Government’s adverse decision. 

A scheme (he said) for compulsory registration in time of war, 
if the Government of the day should so decide, has been in 
existence for some years. Proposals for conmulsory registration 
in peace time have also been considered. But on babince the 
advantages to be derived therefrom have been found to be 
outweighed by the difficulties and opposition which would have 
to be surmounted. 

Nevertheless the advocates of this form of conscription 
continue their campaign with vigour. 

Anxiety is equally widespread about the state of ouc 
active air defences. Mr. Churchill, in the debate on the 
Defence White Paper, alleged that Germany’s air strength 
was twice as great as outs and was expanding twice as 
rapidly. Others have suggested an even wider discrepancy, 
summed up in the phrase that Germany’s aircraft production 
is on a Ford basis and ours on a Rolls-Royce basis. The 
Air Ministry had to withstand a buffet from the report * 
of the committee under Lord Cadman’s chairmanship 
* Cmd. 5685. 
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whidi had beca appointed to enquire into the question of 
civil avkdon. persistence of the patliamentaty critics 
\fho had secoted the appointment of the committee -was 
fully vindicated. The report said of the management of 
Imperial Airways; 

Not only has it failed to co-operate fully with the Air Ministry 
but it has been intolerant of suggestion and unyielding in negotia¬ 
tion. Internally its attitude in staff matters has left much to 
be desired. 

Among the recommendations were these: that while 
Imperial Airways should retain the Empire services the 
European routes should be run by British Airways, except 
the London-Paris service, which should be run by a joint 
company; that the civil aviation subsidy should be raised 
from £j,^00,000 to £},000,000 a year; and that the Air 
Ministry should be reorganised in the direction of separating 
civil from military aviation matters. The Government 
accepted the major proposals of the Cadman committee, 
including the increase of the subsidy. Lord Winterton, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, was brought into 
the Cabinet as parliamentary deputy for Lord Swinton, the 
Secretary of State for Air; the fact that the Air Minister 
was not in the House of Commons had been the subject 
of frequent attack. The Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 
Colonel Muirhead, has thus been enabled to concentrate 
on civil aviation matters. 

The Cadman report’s strictures on certain aspects of the 
Ait Ministry’s work naturally stimulated an agitation for 
a similar enquiry into its military activities. In some 
measure this agitation took on the character of an 
attack on Lord Swinton himself. It elicited from Mr. 
Chamberlain in the debate on the report a warm personal 
defence of his colleague. “I have never known any 
Minister,” he said, “ who devoted himself more completely 
and with mote single mind to the duties of his great office.” 
Lord Swinton, added the Prime Minister, had obtained 
very remarkable results. Mr. Chamberlain refused to 
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consider a “Cadman enquiry” for military aviation, on 
the ground that the Government of the day could not 
share responsibility for national security with any com¬ 
mittee. The critics were not, however, appeased, even on 
the Government’s own back benches. 

On May 13 both Houses debated ait policy, the Com¬ 
mons on a Liberal amendment to the Air Ministry vote. 
Lord Winterton admitted that there had been difficulties in 
the past, but he claimed that they had been overcome and 
that the present position was satisfactory. The need for 
achieving the highest degree of safety in military aircraft 
ruled out mass production methods in the generally 
accepted sense, but the principal manufacturers of air¬ 
frames and engines were being employed to the limit of 
their capacity. The former programme aiming at 1,730 
first-line aircraft by 1939 was well up to schedule, and was 
now to be expanded. By March 1940, the metropolitan 
air force would have attained a first-line strength of 
approximately 2,370 aircraft. Oversea squadrons would 
have increased to 490 first-line machines, and the fleet air 
arm would be expanded to at least 300 machines as the 
vessels were ready to receive them. Hence the aggregate 
first-line strength would be about 3,300 aircraft eighteen 
months hence. It was not in the public interest, said the 
Minister, to disclose the numbers of reserve machines. 
The aircraft industry had notified the Government that, if 
the necessary labour were forthcoming, its estimated out¬ 
put could be increased by 30 per cent, during the next 
year, and in the succeeding year could be doubled again. 
Lord Winterton faced a House unwilling to be mollified 
by these assurances. Mr. Attlee, the Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, alleged that at the present rate of production we were 
falling behind German air strength instead of approaching 
the parity that had been promised. Mr. Boothby (Con¬ 
servative) and others pressed for the creation of a Ministry 
of Supply. Dissatisfaction with the debate among the 
Government’s critics was shown by the fact that motions 
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•were immediately tabled by the Labour patty, the Liberal 
party and a group of Government back-benders headed 
by Mr. Churchill, all of them calling for urgent and inde¬ 
pendent enquiry into the state of the country’s air defences. 
In the House of Lords, Lord Swinton had an easier passage, 
but he did not answer Lord Lothian’s allegation that next 
year Germany would have 8,000 first-line aeroplanes with 
all the necessary reserve machines. Lord Swinton spoke 
hopefully of the possibility of using Canada as a source of 
supply in wartime. It was desirable, he said, to obtain 
full information about Canadian capacity, so that in case 
of need it could be applied under a carefully worked-out 
plan, concentrating on the production of an approved 
British type of aeroplane. 

In view of the continued restlessness of the House of 
Commons, it came as no surprise when Lord Swinton 
tendered his resignation. The ground on which the Prime 
Minister accepted it was not any shortcoming in the per¬ 
formance of the Ait Ministry, but the need for having the 
head of a great spending department in the Commons. Sir 
Kingsley Wood became Secretary of State for Air, and was 
succeeded as Minister of Health by Mr. Walter Elliot. The 
latter’s place at the Scottish Office was filled by Colonel 
Colville, a newcomer to the Cabinet. Further changes were 
necessitated by Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s succession to the 
peerage and consequent resignation of the Colonial Secre¬ 
taryship. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald was transferred from 
the Dominions Office, and Lord Stanley joined the Cabinet 
as Dominions Secretary. 


III. The Budget 


O NE of the biggest obstacles to rapid rearmament, 
particularly in the air, has been the existence of indus¬ 
trial “ bottle-necks ” where shortage of fixed plant or 
machine-tools or raw material or skilled labour has held 
up the production of certain constituents of armament 
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supply. Hie Minister fot the Co-ordination CfE Defoice 
has been giving his special attention to the co-operation 
of capital and labour in accelerating the output of arms, 
and h»s held a series of conferences with employers and 
trade unions. The fruits of his efforts have yet to be 
garnered. 

The nation has also had to face the unpleasant problem 
of paying for its enlarged and still expanding defence 
forces. For reasons which in retrospect seem inadequate, 
there was no expectation of substantial increases in taxation 
in Sir John Simon’s first budget, which he opened on 
April 26. There was a vague belief that he would adopt a 
policy of increased borrowing, partly as a measure of 
gene^ reflation; and many prophets expected a higher 
return than the Chancellor was ready to allow from the 
efforts to check tax-evasion by rich people, for which public 
opinion had been diplomatically prepared. Optimism was 
also encouraged by the emergence of a surplus of 
£iS,ooo,ooo on the 1937-58 budget. Instead of being 
passed to sinking fund, this sum is being set against new 
borrowing in 1938-39. Sir John Simon faced a total 
expenditure (other than the self-balancing post office 
account) of £944,750,000, including £10,000,000 of un¬ 
allocated supplementary estimates for the civil departments, 
a large part of which is expected to be spent on air-raid 
precautions. The total exdudes £90,000,000 which is to 
be found for the defence services out of loan. On the 
expenditure side a feature of the budget speech was tlie 
raising of the fixed debt charge by £5,000,000—a warning 
of the inevitable effect of continued borrowing. 

Turning to the means of payment, the Chancellor, 
making allowance for the effect of his war against the 
tax-evaders, raised his income tax estimate by £21,000,000, 
largdy because much of the charge would fall on income 
gained in the boom year 1957. Surtax yield was increased 
by neatly £5,000,000, and National Defence Contribution 
would bring in £20,000,000 in its first full year. Customs 
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wete expected to M slightly, against an iaciease of 
^2,ioojOOo in excise, based on a highet expectation ftom 
beer duty. Total ordinary receipts, including ncm-tax 
revenue, were placed at £914,400,000. This left die 
Chancellor with a gap of £50,000,000 to fill. Sir John 
argued in favour of taxation instead of borrowitig as the 
proper means of performing this task. In the first place, 
£90,000,000 would be borrowed; and, in the second place, 
the peak year of the cost of defence would not come until 
next year or the year after. Moreover, later still, niain- 
tenance and replacement charges would remain very high. 
The Chancellor could not, he said, confine his view to a 
single financial year, and he must ask both direct and 
indirect taxpayers to make an extra contribution to national 
defence. His proposals were an increase of fid in the £ 
in income tax, raising the standard rate to js. fid, with some 
counterbalancing concessions to manufacturing industry 
and to small taxpayers; an extra id a gallon on petrol and 
on heavy oils used for road transport, raising the duty to 
9d, a rate that would now be appli^ also to power alcohol; 
and ad a lb mote on tea. The added revenue from all 
these changes would balance the budget with a nominal 
surplus. 

It is not too much to say that these increases of taxation 
came as a sharp and painftd shock to the whole country. 
They have been accepted, however, with grim resignation, 
in the knowledge that rearmament is necessary for national 
existence and cannot be paid for without sacrifice. The 
stock exchange, after momentary weakness, actually showed 
strength on the days immediately following the budget, a 
fact regarded in financial circles as proving the vast 
superiority of a straightforward budget and simple taxes 
over complicated new schemes like the National Defence 
Contribution, which caused almost a panic this time last 
year. 

The industrial outlook, on which the prospects of the 
national fisc themselves depend, is still far from bright. 
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Some economic indices keep up, but others, such as 
building plans, steel production, and merchandise traffics 
on the railways, show a depressing tendency. The rise in 
unemployment has been checked, largely through seasonal 
causes. The total on April 4 was 1,747,764, which was 
about 342,000 more than a year before but 1,217 than 
in March. Rearmament eq)enditure is at present the 
Government’s main instrument of help to industrial em¬ 
ployment and reilation of purchasing power; their recog¬ 
nition, however, of the importance of public policy in this 
regard was shown in an announcement by the Minister of 
Health on May 2 that local authorities were being asked to 
prepare a five-year programme to cover capital works which 
they contemplate, for which the Ministry would be prepared 
to sanction loans. Much could be achieved, he said, if 
there were both mote planning ahead and ordered planning 
in local government affairs. This was certainly the case 
in relation to prospective works involving capital expendi¬ 
ture, and the policy of making every year a survey of 
capital commitments for at least five years ahead had 
constantly been commended. 

A severe economic recession might perhaps alter the 
balance of political forces in the country. At present, 
by-elections suggest that a slow swing against the Govern¬ 
ment is continuing. Labour has scored notable victories 
in three constituencies. In West Fulham, Dr. Edith 
Summerskill replaced a Conservative majority of 3,483 in 
193 5 by a Labour majority of 1,421. Still more remarkable 
was the success of Mr. R. R. Stokes, an agricultural 
machinery manufacturer who has strongly criticised the 
Govenunent’s method of fixing munition contracts, in 
changing the allegiance of the Ipswich electors. He 
brought Labour’s poll up from 21,278 to 27,604, while the 
Conservative vote fell from 28,5 28 to 24,443 • At Lichfield, 
a straight fight between Labour and National Labour was 
repeated, the former securing a majority of 826 in place 
of a deficit of 3,298 in 193 j. Sir John Anderson, of Bengal 
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fame, won the Scottish Univeisities seat for the National 
Government by a large majority, and Sir George Broad- 
bridge was returned unopposed as a Conservative for the 
City of London. 

There has been much controversy among supporters of 
the Left of plans for a “ Popular Front", which is sharply 
distinguished from the “United Front" with the Com¬ 
munists. The Dai/y Herald (Labour) and the News Chronicle 
(Liberal) had a statistical argument about it. The former 
pointed out, in support for its slogan “ One Cause, One 
Party ", that the official Labour party’s poll at the general 
election had been 8,325,500, against only 1,422,120 for the 
Liberals. The News Chronicle in reply offered proof that 
if Labour and Liberals had a pact not to oppose each other 
there might be brought about—on certain optimistic 
assumptions—a substantial “ Progressive ” majority in the 
House of Commons. Neither of the two political parties 
concerned officially supports such a Liberal-Labour alliance. 
There are socialists who cynically affirm that the Labour 
leaders oppose a “ progressive " union because they do not 
want to take office at the present juncture. If this is true, 
it suggests that there is more real unity of the country 
behind the foreign policy conducted by the Government 
than appears on the surface. 
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I. Power in Politics 

W ITHIN the last year questions connected with 
hydro-electric power have once more been engaging 
attention. There have been four main developments, all 
inter-related and the outcome of the wider problems con¬ 
nected with power development in Canada during the last 
generation. The first was the passage in May 1957 of 
new legislation in Quebec to control electric power com¬ 
panies, replacing certain 1935 legislation of the preceding 
Liberal regime. The second was the renewal in December 
1937 by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
with certain private companies in Quebec of the long¬ 
term contracts for the supply of power which had been so 
suddenly and arbitrarily repudiated by the Ontario Govern¬ 
ment in 1935. The third was an application by the 
Government of Ontario to the Dominion Government at 
the end of 1937 for permission to export 110,000 horse¬ 
power to the United States. The fourth was a proposal 
by the Government of Ontario to divert certain waters 
which now flow solely within the province through the 
Kenogami river and Long Lake into Lake Superior.^ 
Ontario proposed that the water thus diverted into the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system should not be regarded 
as international in character, but should be earmarked as 
Ontario water, with the result that the increased flow thus 
created at Niagara could be developed by Canada without 
involving any breach of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. 

Water power is one of the chief natural resources of 
Canada, over 90 per cent, of Canadian electrical output 
being derived from it. It has been the mainspring of 
industrial progress in the two central provinces of Ontario 
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and Quebec, 'which have no' indigenous coal supplies. 
Sincx 1918, development has been extremely rapid, the 
installed hydraulic turbine horse-power ha-wng increased 
from about two and a half million horse-power' in that 
year to about eight million horse-power in 1956. Present 
turbine installation represents only about 25 per cent, of 
the country’s indicated -water-power resources. No less 
than 80 per cent, of all hydro-dectric power in Canada is 
generated in Ontario and Quebec. During the last t-wo 
decades, therefore, the development of hydro-electric power 
in the two central provinces of Canada has been a major 
factor in investment acti-dty and industrial development. 

Private enterprise and public ownership have both played 
important r6les in this development. Development in 
Quebec has been almost entirely by private enterprise. 
Ontario represents the outstanding example of development 
through public ownership. The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario is the most important publicly- 
owned system in Canada, and is also one of the largest 
power undertakings in the world. Established in 1906, it 
is an organisation of numerous partner municipalities 
co-ordinated into groups. Until his death in 1925, 
“ Hydro,” as it is popularly known, was the creation of a 
single dominating personality. Sir Adam Beck. He had a 
vision of a great collective enterprise serving the needs of 
the entire province by public development of the province’s 
own resources. During his life-time. Beck determined 
the nature of “ Hydro ” policy, and successive pro¬ 
vincial Governments did little except finance “ Hydro’s ” 
requirements. 

The development in Ontario of a form of collective 
management of hydro-electric power distribution received 
its chief impetus from the class of small manufacturers and 
traders of Toronto and Western Ontario, who saw in it 
their contribution to the National Policy and a means 
whereby a sound industrialism could be developed. This 
Nation^ Policy, the chief element of which to-day consists 
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in the protective tariflF, now draws its strongest support 
from those elements in Quebec and Ontario who We 
been most closely identified with the development of 
Canadian resources by the method of private enterprise. 

When, therefore, in the early years of this century, 
private capital was increasingly turning towards the elec¬ 
tric power industry, the field for highly profitable activity, 
which lay open to it in Quebec, British Columbia, and 
other parts of Canada, was, at any rate in the sphere of 
distribution, closed to it in Ontario. This laid the ground¬ 
work for one important aspect of later controversy over 
the hydro-electric power question in Canada. In the 
United States, electric power development, based more on 
steam than on water-power plants, was almost solely in the 
control of powerful private groups, who were becoming 
the object of attack from a graWlly growing body of 
consumer opinion that favoured thorough-going public 
control, if not outright public ownership. Between these 
two groups, from both sides of the border, the Ontario 
system came to be treated either as a target for criticism 
or as a yardstick of accomplishment. At the same time 
there was looming up in both Caiuda and the United States 
the problem of the Western farmer, who was vitally con¬ 
cerned with the costs of long-haul railway transportation 
and to whom, therefore, the utilisation of the existing 
inland seas as a great waterway into the heart of the North 
American continent suggested the promise of economic 
betterment. 

To complete the picture, mention only need be made of 
the growing conflict over the issue of so-called provincial 
“ rights,” and the constitutional question regarding de¬ 
limitation of powers between Dominion and provinces. 
The political feud between the Dominion Government and 
certain provinces over this issue has more than once had 
an important, if indirect, bearing on the development of 
policy in power matters. 

The events of the last year have centred round three 
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issues—the ptindple of public ownership as against regu¬ 
lation of private enterprise, the advisability of exporting 
power to the United States, and the development of the 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes system. 

In Quebec there has been much talk and agitation but 
as yet litde real change. The depression had accentuated 
French-Canadian nationalism and therefore anti-English 
feeling. An important factor in this development was the 
existence in Quebec of a closely-knit power trust controlled 
by English-Canadian interests. In response to this wide¬ 
spread hostility to the dominance of “ les trustards^' the 
Taschereau Government, following a commission of 
enquiry, had passed legislation in 1933 providing for 
rigorous control of the private power companies and more 
widespread rural electrification. It even included in the 
legislation provision for the possibility of nationalisation. 
In August 1936, however, a union of Conservatives and 
insurgent Liberals, led by Mr. Maurice Duplessis, destroyed 
the Liberal regime that had enjoyed power uninterruptedly 
for thirty-nine years. Considerable reference was made 
during the Quebec election to expropriation and public 
ownership of electric power. But a “ socialist Quebec is 
a contradiction in terms,” * and since his election Mr. 
Duplessis has been content to replace the Taschereau 
legislation with new legislation of his own which changes 
little and may even prove to have given the private com¬ 
panies more freedom than they would have had under the 
repealed legislation. Indeed, Mr. Duplessis soon made it 
abundantly clear that he was no real enemy of the power 
interests, by ignoring the advocates of a vigorous policy 
of public ownership, who had been amongst his strongest 
supporters in 1936. He even accepted the resignation of 
one of them whom he had included in his Cabinet. Thus 
the private power companies appear as firmly entrenched 
as ever before, although the 1957 legislation does provide 
the means for applying pressure to them, should the 

♦ See The Round Table, No. 108, September 1937, pp. 837-838. 
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ptovindal Goveniment choose to do so. The tceiid 
duting past years towards steadily declining i»tes to obn- 
stunets in Montreal as compared with elsewhere in Quebec, 
while in part a natural policy for any private utility to 
adopt in a densely populated area, has unquestionably been 
hastened by the existence of the plant owned and operated 
since 1905 by the Qty of Westmount, the prosperous 
English municipality in the heart of Montreal. However, 
any immediate development through public ownership 
will probably be limited to the extension of electrification 
to certain newly opened areas in the province, whwe 
private enterprise has not yet developed any interest. 

In Ontario, “ Hydro ” had until about 1926 supplied 
the needs of the province with power generated from 
provincial or international water resources. Rapidly in¬ 
creasing demands for power from about 1925 raised the 
question of the source from which new power should be 
obtained. The alternatives included the development of 
certain provincial water power available without involving 
the Boundary Waters Treaty; the use of international 
waters in the St. Lawrence system, which involved the 
Dominion and requited negotiations with the United 
States; the erection of steam plants, which meant depend¬ 
ence upon imported coal from the United States; the 
purchase of power from private enterprise in Quebec; 
and the development of inter-provincial waters, which 
required negotiation with government and private interests 
in Quebec. In the event, the policy adopted between 
1926 and 1930 was that of meeting the expected increase 
in demand largely through long-term contracts with private 
companies in Quebec, who, on the basis of these contracts, 
made extensive investment in new plant. 

The years of depression brought lessening demands for 
power and serious financial problems to Ontario. The 
depression also gave Ontario in 1934 Mr. Hepbtim’s 
Liberal Government. The sudden and arbitrary repudia¬ 
tion of the Quebec contracts by the Ontario Government 
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in 1935 was followed, aftet two years of acute conttovetsy, 
by the equally sudden negotiation of new and substantially 
similar contracts in December 1937. Mr. Hepburn had 
been outspoken in his condemnation of the policy repre¬ 
sented by the original contracts, and in the general election 
had described his power policy as “ back to Niagara,” 
reiterating his opposition to any future dealings with the 
Quebec companies. According to him, these new con¬ 
tracts mean an eventual total saving to the province, by 
comparison with the repudiated contracts, of some 
$79,000,000. 

The renewal of the Quebec contracts can be interpreted 
in several ways. One is to regard it as part of a move¬ 
ment, dating back perhaps to the death of Sir Adam Beck 
in 1925, if not of actual opposition to public ownership, at 
least of declining enthusiasm for it. Another interpreta¬ 
tion is that technical and financial factors continue to 
make it desirable to purchase power available in neigh¬ 
bouring Quebec, rather than develop perhaps more costly 
water power in Ontario which is not subject to the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. The essence of the 
Ontario system, especially in the earlier years, lay in public 
ownership of distributing rather than generating systems. 
Yet another and perhaps the most probable explanation is 
that lawsuits brought by the private companies over the 
repudiated contracts were likely to result in costly judg¬ 
ments against “ Hydro,” in spite of Mr. Hepburn’s efforts 
to protect it by special provincial legislation, and that 
discretion had Rotated a setdement out of court. What¬ 
ever the correct interpretation, the point for present pur¬ 
poses is that, in the face of the known opposition of the 
Dominion Government to the export of power, Mr. 
Hepburn’s Government contracted for more power than 
the province was likely to need for some years to come, 
and, having done so, proceed to apply to the Dominion 
for permission to export power to the United States, 
where there appeared to be a market for it. The proposal, 
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however, ran counter to Dominion policy. To e3q>lain 
this situation, brief reference must be made to the history 
of export and the economic and political considerations 
involved. 

Until 1907 the provinces alone controlled the export of 
power. In that year, however, the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment passed the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, 
under which any export of power to the United States 
requited a licence from the Dominion Government, and 
was also subject to Dominion taxation, although this latter 
power was not exercised until 1925. Dominion and pro¬ 
vincial policy towards the export of power has varied in 
recent years. Some years ago both Ontario and Quebec 
opposed it, but in recent years, influenced by depression 
conditions and the existence of large supplies of surplus 
power, they have both been pressing for the right to •• 
export power against the opposition of successive Dominion 
Governments. 

Canada has been exporting power to the United States 
for many years, but the amount exported is only a small 
proportion of the country’s total output—about 12 per 
cent, in 1926, and about 6 per cent, in 1937. Approxi¬ 
mately three-quarters of the power exported represents 
supply based on long-term contracts, which sometimes 
provided the finance for the original development. The 
remaining quarter represents the “ surplus ” production of 
power companies, who look to Canadian consumption foj: 
their normal market, but who have entered into shorter- 
term contracts to supply power under certain conditions 
to consumers in the United States. It was “ surplus ” 
power which the Ontario Government was seeking per¬ 
mission to export. 

Whereas Ontario and Quebec are wholly dependent for 
energy on water power, the industrial areas of the north¬ 
eastern United States have easy access to supplies of excel¬ 
lent coal. In this area, indeed, water power is secondary 
to steam power. The proponents of export argue that, as 
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Cimada stiU possesses water power resources greatly ii 
excess of her needs, there is little danger in selling an] 
current surplus, provided this is done o^x the basis o 
agreements that can be cancelled at relatively short notice 
This argument, however, does not allow for an importan 
political contingency. American communities developet 
over a period of years on the basis of power importec 
from Canada, and committed to a heavy investment for iti 
utilisation, might well come to regard its continued receipt 
as a vital necessity. Cancellation might therefore pre¬ 
cipitate a political issue of the first importance betweer 
Canada and the United States. Opponents of export feai 
that what is legally only temporary might in actual practice 
become permanent. A leading Canadian authority pointec 
out some years ago that 

if the total capital invested solely in the electrical industry b< 
divided between the development of power and its application 
then 23 per cent, of the total capital is “ development capital,’ 
and 77 per cent, is “application capital.” If, however, th< 
capital invested in the mdustries induced or created by the 
presence of electric power be included, then but 2 per cent, ol 
the total capital is in development, and 98 per cent, is, in 
applicadon. The relation of these facts to the export situation 
is obvious. 

The Dominion Government’s opposition to export of 
power seems based on sound reason. In opposing the 
desires of the provinces, however, the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment is placed in an embarrassing political position. The 
present relations between Dominion and provinces are 
another story; it is enough to mention here that the 
Liberal Government at Ottawa has been anxious to avoid 
providing any additional reason for complaint by the 
provinces, and especially by Quebec and Ontario, on 
whose support the federal Liberal party so largely depends. 
In this situation Mr. Mackenzie King has fallen back on a 
characteristic expedient. Hitherto, the power to grant 
export licences has lain with the Governor-in-Council. 
Early this year, the Prime Minister introduced a Bill the 
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genecal effect of which would be to give future control of 
export licences to Parliament, while placing responsibility 
for such o^rts squarely witii the provinces. The move 
was astute; for not only could the Government shift the 
onus for refusal of provincial requests, but questions— 
perhaps awkward questions—could also be asked in 
Parliament in cormection with any specific proposal. 

Ontario’s water diversion proposal raised entirely sepa¬ 
rate issues. Under the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 
it is agreed that boundary waters between Canada and the 
United States are a matter of common concern and that 
neither country will proceed to develop or use such waters 
without mutual agreement and the endorsement of the 
International Joint Commission. The treaty also provides 
that in each country the federal Government shall exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction in the matter. Ontario’s proposal, 
therefore, requited that the Dominion Government should 
give its support at Washington. This was forthcoming 
in a note of January ay, 1938, from the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment, in which American consideration of the proposal 
was requested. 

The Dominion Government has been accused by Mr. 
Hepburn of enlisting the support of the United States 
Government to rescue it from a political dilemma at 
home. But in any case Ontario’s diversion proposal cut 
across a major aspect of Mr, Roosevelt’s pubhe utility 
policy. The President’s desire for development of the^ 
St. Lawrence waterway project dates back to the days of 
his governorship of New York state and his conflict with 
the state electric utilities. In a great government-con¬ 
trolled power system, such as the St. Lawrence project 
envisag^, he saw a yardstick, similar to that attempted in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, by which he could control 
utility rates. A treaty to develop the St. Lawrence water¬ 
ways had already been negotiated in 1932 by Mr. Bennett 
with Mr. Hoover, who had long favoured the waterway 
development and who saw in it a useful election weapon 
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for the Republican patty in the Middle West M 
Roosevelt adopted this treaty, but failed in 1934 to secui 
ratification from the Senate. 

In Canada also, opinion on the merits of the St. Lawren< 
waterway has been divided. Considerations of expens< 
disagreement over the economic effects, the opposition c 
vested interests—all have played an important part o 
both sides of the border. Quebec interests have oppose 
it, seeing in it a threat to the dominant position of Montres 
as a sea port, or to the future position of the privatel 
owned power companies. Opposition in Ontario has com 
from those who feared the additional expense involve* 
for the province. Mr. Hepburn has declared himsel 
completely hostile. Lastly, opposition has come frot 
some of the railroad interests, who see in it a furthe 
threat to their position, already made difficult throug 
competition from toad transport. 

But the final word on both questions—export an* 
diversion—^was destined to lie with the United State 
Government. In a communication of March 17, T938, th 
latter not only refused to agree to the Kenogami diversioi 
proposal, but also expressed its general refusal to conside 
any form of partial development of the St. Lawrena 
waterway system. Secondly, the Secretary of Stat< 
announced that the President would, if necessary, use hij 
legal authority to prohibit the import of power into th( 
United States, on the ground that imports, which migh 
be suddenly withdrawn at some future date, constituted i 
menace to the stability of American industry and therefore, 
under existing international conditions, a menace to 
America’s defence structure. 


II. Air Navigation in Canadian-American Diplomacy 


T he bewildering effects of Canada’s triple position as 
a North-American State, partner in the British Com¬ 
monwealth, and member of the League of Nations, have 
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often been noticed by writers attempting to explain tie 
conduct of the rianadian Government or to formulate a 
foreign policy for this country. The bewilderment, which 
is visible not only in the work of the theorists but also in 
official action, is commonly attributed to an accidental 
circumstance, that familiar grievance, the failure of the 
United States to ratify the international arrangements 
elaborated by the Peace Conference of 1919. In this 
respect, however, our problems scarcely differ from those 
of contemporary world politics in general. Complaints 
are idle: the chronic condition of diplomacy is one of 
patching up the consequences of the unexpected. 

In no department of our external relations did the 
necessity of patching declare itself more swiftly than in 
the regulation of aerial navigation between Canada and the 
United States. In common with that country and with 
Great Britain and the other Dominions, we had signed the 
Convention on Air Navigation drawn up at Paris in 1919. 
Like Great Britain and the other Dominions, but unlike 
the United States, we ratified it, and were consequently 
bound by its provisions when finally, in 1922, it came into 
force. 

Long before that date, however, we had enacted a whole 
series of regulations adopting the principles of the Con¬ 
vention, and had made provision for the federal control of 
aviation, a control confirmed by the Privy Council, over 
provincial opposition, in its well known decision of 1932. . 

Neither control nor regulations had for the moment any 
counterpart in the United States. It was not until 1926 
that that country passed legislation for the general direction 
of air commerce and the licensing of pilots and aircraft. 
It was therefore literally impossible for American pilots 
and machines to secure at home the qualifications demanded 
by the Convention of 1919 and the Canadian enactments 
based upon it. In order to understand the ensuing 
difficulties and the measures taken to cope with them, we 
must examine the terms of the Convention. 
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That instrument begins with a declaration of the un¬ 
limited sovereignty of the State in the air over its territory. 
Thus was ended a debate, active in the days of pre-war 
flying, between three possible regimes—first, to make the 
air, like the high seas, common to all; second, to give 
the State sovereignty usque ad coelum, but to subject that 
dominion to a right of innocent passage for the aircraft of 
all nations, like the right of foreign ships in the three-mile 
maritime belt; third, absolute sovereignty with no right of 
passage. The war-time demonstration of the destructive 
power of aircraft sufficiently explains the adoption of the 
last and least liberal doctrine as the international law of 
the air. 

In subsequent articles of the Convention the contracting 
States grant to each other, and only to each other, the 
privilege of innocent passage in time of peace. This 
privilege depends on the satisfaction of conditions set out 
in the Convention as to the airworthiness of machines and 
the competence of crews, and it does not extend to pro¬ 
hibited areas defined by the state for military reasons or in 
the interest of public safety. No explosives, arms or 
munitions ate to be carried, and no military aircraft are 
admitted without special authorisation. 

Article 5 is one of particular interest for its bearing on 
Canadian-American relations. As originally worded, it 
laid down the rule that “ no contracting State shall, except 
by a special and temporary authorisation, permit the flight 
over its territory of an aircraft which does not possess the 
nationality of a contracting State.” As early as 1920, 
however, a protocol was drawn up permitting special 
agreements with non-contracting States. For some years 
these required not only a two-thirds vote of approval by 
the International Commission for Air Navigation * estab- 
hshed by the Convention, but also express acceptance on 
the part of all the contracting States. By an amendment 
which did not become operative until 1926 this approval 
* Generally known by its French initials as the C.I.N.A. 
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and accepunce weie dispensed with, and such special 
agteements had merely to be communicated to the Com¬ 
mission and through it to the contracting States. 

Further provisions requite that all aircraft must be 
officially registered in the State to which their owners 
belong and, if engaged in international aviation, must bear 
marks indicating the nationality conferred by this registra¬ 
tion. All aircraft must possess certificates of airworthiness, 
and officers and crew must have proficiency certificates and 
licences issued or confirmed by their national authorities. 
Passengers and goods may be carried for hire from one 
State into another, but not, without special permission, 
from one point to another in a State other than that of 
registration. Thus the aerial equivalent of the coasting 
trade is subject to limitations traditional in water navigation. 

The Convention having obtained the number of rati¬ 
fications requited to bring it into effect, the C.I.N.A., with 
permanent headquarters in Paris, set about its duties in 
July 1912. Its tasks have been many and various. Of 
its own motion or on the proposal of any party to the 
Convention, it studies amendments to that instrument, 
and submits for ratification by the contracting States any 
proposed amendment that obtains a two-thirds vote of its 
membership. It amends, without the necessity of rati¬ 
fication, the technical appendices to the Convention deal¬ 
ing with (a) the marking of aircraft, {b) certificates of 
airworthiness, (c) log books, (J) rules of air traffic, (e) regu-. 
lations governing operating crews, (/) air maps, (g) meteoro¬ 
logical information. Within its limited sphere, it is thus 
an international legislature. It is also an arbitral body, 
having power to settle disputes arising out of the matters 
just enumerated. It aas as a clearing-house of information 
on all questions affecting aviation, and for t-his purpose 
issues a weekly bulletin. In 1936 its budget amounted to 
i,i6z,ooo French francs, of which Canada’s share was 
42,000 francs. 

Thirty States are now parties to the Convention. With 
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the exception o£ Bulgaria, the ex-enemy countries have 
remained aloof, as have also Russia and Ae United States. 
In spite of these abstentions, the Ojnvenrion may fakly 
claim to constitute the universal law of the air; for a 
network of bilateral treaties involving non-party States has 
been modelled upon it, and its rules have everywhere 
penetrated into national legislation. 

The order in council, dated December 17, 1921, which 
authorised Canada’s ratification, contained a reservation. 
We were entering into an agreement which, as originally 
framed, discouraged air communications with non-party 
countries, and which, even with the alleviating protocol 
of 1920, subjected such communications to approval by an 
international organisation. That organisation was explicitly 
“ placed under the direction of the League of Nations.” 
The one people in the world with which Canada could in 
the nature of things have important air traffic in the near 
future had set its face against the League and all its works. 
So the order in council reserved the right to postpone the 
application of article 5, in order that we might be free to 
make any expedient arrangement regarding air navigation 
with the United States. 

We had indeed for more than a year been making 
concessions in favour of American aircraft. Until the 
Convention was ratified we were clearly at liberty to do 
this; and from May 1920 the Canadian Air Board adopted 
the practice of making temporary amendments in its 
regulations, valid usually for six months but sometimes 
for a year, which permitted competent American pilots to 
fly into Canada. Full information of the proposed flight 
had to be sent in advance to the Air Board, together with 
the pilot’s name, training and experience, and a description 
of the machine. A certificate of airworthiness had to be 
obtained from the Board for commercial, though not for 
private, aircraft. 

Under the protocol of 1920 it would have been legal for 
Canada to make an agreement with the United States, even 
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after the entry into force of the Convention, to settle ftie 
conditions of air traffic across the border and dispense with 
the laborious formalities of authorisation for each par¬ 
ticular flight. It would have been legal, that is to say, if 
the United States had had the legislation and the organisa¬ 
tion necessary to provide the guarantees of safety and 
responsibility in flying demanded by the Convention, and, 
indeed, by common sense. A memorandum from Ottawa 
transmitted to the Department of State through the British 
Ambassador at Washington explains exactly why such an 
arrangement was not praaicable. 

The United States (observes this frank document') has not 
ratified the Convention and has so far passed no legislation 
dealing with the control of aviation, nor has it taken steps to 
authorise any regulating body with control over civil aviation. 
Until such a body is created it will not be possible to negotiate 
an agreement with the United States Government in regard to 
inter-state flying between the two countries. 

As a matter of fact, though no formal agreement existed, 
there was a working arrangement between the two Govern¬ 
ments. The regulations defining conditions for the entry 
of American aircraft were forwarded to the Department of 
State. Special notice of each flight was still required at 
Ottawa, but permission followed as a matter of course, 
provided the defined conditions were satisfied. Was such 
an arrangement in conformity with article 5 ? Evidently 
the Canadian authorities were worried, torn between- 
loyalty to the Convention and their anxiety not to impede 
the natural and highly desirable development of air com¬ 
munications in North America. Invoking the protocol of 
1920, they applied to the C.I.N.A. for a derogation from 
the terms of article j in respect of flying between the 
United States and this country. By 1923 this had been 
granted. 

The next step was to relieve the Canadian Department 
of National Defence, which had taken over the duties of 
the Air Board, of the examination and certification of 
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Amedcan machines flying into Canada. This was done 
in 1923, when by agreement between the two Governments 
the United States naval and army air services assumed 
these responsibilities. 

Under the Air Commerce Act of 1926 the control of 
civil aviation in the United States was vested in the 
Aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce. 
The federal control thus inaugurated undertook to admit 
Canadian aircraft on terms identical with those on which 
American pilots and machines were permitted to fly in 
Canada. ITiese terms, now that the certification of air¬ 
craft and personnel was in the hands of a specially organised 
government service at Washington as it had long been at 
Ottawa, omitted the onerous requirement of advance 
notice of every flight. 

Meanwhile, in 1926, the amendment to article 5 of the 
Convention, permitting agreements with non-party States 
without submission to the C.I.N.A., had come into effect. 
This change, coupled with the establishment of federal 
control of civil aviation in the United States, opened the 
way for a more formal and lasting arrangement with that 
country, which still persisted in its abstention from the 
international organisation. Negotiations to this end were 
concluded in 1929. 

The agreement of that date is mainly a formal statement 
of the arrangement worked out in successive stages during 
the preceding nine years. Its provisions regarding the 
qualifications of machines and pilots for international 
navigation are in conformity with those of the Conven¬ 
tion, as are also the clauses prohibiting the carriage or use 
of photographic equipment and the carriage of passengers 
or cargo between points in either country by aircraft 
belonging to the other. Canada and the United States 
have agreed upon mutual recognition of pilot certificates, 
and they also honour each other’s certificates of airworthi¬ 
ness for aircraft exported as merchandise. Certain reserva¬ 
tions in regard to these last two provisions are apparently 
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cxmtonpkted as patt of a new agreement now reported to 
be under negotiation, and additional arrangements are to 
be included concerning the use of radio in aviation and 
the co-ordination of meteorological services. 

It may be remembered that the Convention does not 
bind its parties to admit military craft. These must 
obtain special authorisation. In this respect Canada and 
the United States have made an advance which attests 
their long experience of confident good-neighbourhood. 
By an arrangement which had been in operation before 
1932, but which took formal shape in that year, “ blanket 
permission” is granted to Canadian military aircraft to 
fly across Maine and to American military aircraft to fly 
across the Niagara Peninsula. A glance at the map will 
demonstrate the value of these privileges. 

The disappointingly slow development of air traffic 
between the two countries is not to be explained by any 
excess of caution on the part of Canadian officials or by 
any deterrent effect of the international Convention. If 
progress was retarded in the important years between 1920 
and 1929 by a lack of effective co-operation, the reason lay in 
the chaotic condition of civil aviation in the United States. 

There is, of course, some volume of private flying 
across the border, but on January i of this year only 
three lines of Canadian-American air navigation were in 
regular operation. These were New York-Montreal, 
Burlington-Montteal, and Pembina-Winnipeg. In sum-, 
mer there is also a service from Seattle to Vancouver. 
Prospects for a mote active future ate, however, fairly 
bright. The agreement reached at Washington in 193 j 
between the United States, Canada, Great Britain and the 
Irish Free State bore fruit in the establishment of a trans¬ 
atlantic service in 1937, and work done under the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines Act of 1937 promises, in addition to a 
large development of traffic in Canada, the opening up of 
new connections with American territory. The transfer 
of Canadian civil aviation to the Ministry of Transport, 
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sucely the logical place for it, shoiild also facilitate sound 
and co-otdinated ptogtess. 

On the value of Ae intctnational organisation, it may 
be well to quote an official Canadian appreciation. The 
report of the Department of National Defence on civil 
aviation for 1923 has this to offer : 

It is safe to say that, if the commission did not exist and had 
the convention not been drawn up at the time it was, chaos 
would now reign. The existence of the convention and the 
subsequent work done by the commission and its sub-committees 
have provided an invaluable guide to the creation of a unif orm 
code of air laws everywhere. 

What likelihood is there that the United States may 
become a party ? She has already made with a number of 
European countries bilateral agreements which, like that 
with Canada, closely resemble the general instrument. 
She is a party to the Pan-American Convention of 1928, 
which adopts the same principles but has no administrative 
organ like the Paris Commission. Adhesion has been 
openly advocated by some American experts, including 
Mr. Edward Warner of the Federal Aviation Commission. 

What likelihood is there that Canada may adhere to the 
Pan-American Convention, which, in a clause explicitly 
declaring itself open to any State, holds out a fairly obvious 
invitation to this country? A number of important 
Latin-American republics have no part in the Paris Con¬ 
vention, and, with the inevitable expansion of air traffic, 
treaty relations between them and this Dominion may 
well become highly expedient. 

The answer to both questions perhaps depends upon 
the outcome of current events in Europe; for the trend 
towards war on that continent may increase the traditional 
American distaste for inclusion in its organisations and, at 
the same time, turn the Canadian mind towards a less 
prejudiced interest in the Americas. 

Canada, 

April 1958. 
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1. Foreign Affairs and Defence 

E vents in Europe during the past few weeks have 
focused political controversy in Australia on foreign 
policy and defence. The circumstances surrounding Mr. 
Anthony Eden’s resignation as Foreign Secretary aroused 
much discussion of the problem of imperial consultation, 
and there was a certain feeling of disquiet. At the Imperial 
Conference last year “ emphasis was laid on the importance 
of developing the practice of communication and consulta¬ 
tion between the respective Governments as a help to the 
co-ordination of policies”. Mr. Eden’s resignation seemed, 
to many people, to imply a radical change in British foreign 
policy, which, on Mr. Lyons’ own admission, had not been 
preceded by anything like “ consultation ” with the 
Dominion Governments. 

Mr. Lyons claimed, however, that the Australian Govern¬ 
ment had been informed of “ the trend of events ”, and 
that this was sufficient in the circumstances. For, in his 
opinion, all that Mr. Eden’s resignation implied was that 
there had been differences within the British Cabinet, 
differences concerning method, which did not spell any 
departure from the policy agreed upon at the last Imperial 
Conference. 

This failed to satisfy Mr. Curtin, the Leader of the 
Federal Opposition. 

I deem it the imperative duty of the Federal Government (he 
said) to summon the Commonwealth Parliament forthwith. In 
view of the momentous significance of what has occurred in 
Great Britain recently, Australia needs to know fully and frankly 
what is the policy of the Lyons Government on foreign affairs. 
More than a week has passed, and the Prime Minister remains 
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sUent. Reptesenutivc government in Australia is being made 
a travesty m a matter or supreme national importance.. . . The 
British Prime Minister informed the House or Commons of the 
changes that had occurred in British foreign policy, and the House 
debated the matter. In Australia, however, Mr. Lyons thrusts 
Parliament into outer darkness, and the people into uninformed 
obscurity. . . . Sectional action in Australia in international 
matters is wrong, and could very easily become dangerous, but 
I am faced with the fact that, by lack of candour respecung its own 
policy, the Government has abdicated the field, and, in the absence 
of leadership, sporadic outbursts can be expected. 

To this Mr. Lyons replied by drawing attention to the 
divided counsels within the Labour party itself concerning 
foreign policy. Two days later, he announced that he 
had been authorised by Mr. Chamberlain to state that 

the United Kingdom Government still adheres to the policy 
enunciated and mscussed at the Imperial Conference of 1957. 
There is no change in the attitude of the United Kingdom towards 
the League of Nations and collective security. 

Regret was expressed even in conservative journals, in 
Melbourne and Sydney, that Mr. Lyons should have 
regarded as a “ challenge ” Mr. Curtin’s request for an 
immediate meeting of Parliament, and concern that the issue 
had been reduced to one of party politics. The Melbourne 
Ar^s, for example, said : 

Surely it is carrying party warfare too far when the Prime 
Minister of a senior Dominion, in the hope of scoring a polemical 
point against the leader of the Opposifior. o'-’emnly Hcr.icc a fart 
which is patent to every observer of v.-i.d | > -a;, i.'i.r 

the difference which arose between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Eden was merely a difference of opinion concerning method is to 
play with words. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, on the following day, expressed 
its frank disbelief in Mr. Chamberlain’s assurances that no 
occasion for consultation had arisen. After quoting from 
the debate in the House of Commons, it concluded: 

Surely “ fundamental ” differences could not arise between a 
Prime Minister and his Foreign Secretaiy unless some substantial 
change were intended in the policy which the latter had been 
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puauios.... Li the li^t of these disclosures it is impossible to 
ucept me view that the issue dividing Mr. Eden ana his Prune 
Muustet was too trivial to deserve the attention of the Dominion 
Governments. Moreover ... the divergence had been develop¬ 
ing for some weeks. It can hardly be held, therefore, that tM 
Swure to consult the Dominions on the questions at issue was due 
to lack of time and opportunity. Mr. Gbunberlain may genuinely 
believe that such consultation was not necessary m the dr- 
cumstances, but this view will not be generally shared in the 
Dominions, and it is regrettable that the Australian Government 
should appear over-ready to accept it. If a decision which, by 
Mr. Ojamberlain’s own testimony, was intimately bound up witn 
issues of peace and war is not a proper subject for consultation, it 
is hard to imagine what is. 

This discussion was terminated by the crisis arising from 
the absorption of Austria within the German Reich. In 
the light of events, fears that Mr. Eden’s resignation showed 
that there had been a radical change in British foreign policy 
have largely disappeared. The public therefore no longer 
regard the incident as a test case concerning consultation. 
It is assumed that before any reorientation of British foreign 
policy were to take place, in the light of the present critical 
situation in central Europe, there would be close and detailed 
consultation throughout the Empire. 

The storm-clouds in Europe have increased the anxiety 
already felt in many quarters concerning the adequacy of 
Australia’s defence forces. The oflicid opening of the 
graving-dock at Singapore on February 14 was felt to 
“ increase the security of the Empire from Aden to Hong 
Kong, and Cape Town to New Zealand ”. But the warning 
was clearly given in the press that the immediate value of 
Singapore could easily be exaggerated. In the future, if 
and when Great Britain was able to station a battle fleet 
permanently in Eastern waters, this base would become a 
teal bulwark. Until then, Australians had litde reason for 
complacency. A speech by Mr. Chamberlain early in 
March aroused further doubts about the present position of 
the Dominions in the Empire scheme of defence. Mr. 
Chamberlain indicated that the first concern of the British 
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Government would be to protect the Mother Country, 
then to maintain her supplies from abroad, and thirdly to 
defend her overseas possessions. Did this mean that the 
Dominions would have to rely on their own resources in 
time of war? Mr. Lyons sought assurances from Mr. 
Chamberlain, and was able to announce that, although 
appearing third on the hst, the protection of overseas 
possessions was definitely regarded as of first-rate 
importance. 

The defence of Australia (said Mr. Lyons) and of the trade 
routes between Australia and Great Britain, is an essential part of 
Great Britain’s defence policy, forming as it does part of “ the first 
main effort ”. For this reason, Singapore, as a pivotal point of 
the whole system of the naval defence of the Empire east of Sue2, 
is being provided, not only with docks, but also with the most 
powerful guns and air defences of any port in the Empire. 

It is indicative, however, of the feeling in Australia 
that press forecasts that the defence estimates were again 
to be revised upwards produced scarcely a protest. Indeed, 
public opinion, including a section of the Labour party, 
seems anxious to accelerate still further Australia’s defence 
programme. The Premier of Tasmania, Mr. Ogilvie, at the 
Tasmanian Conference of the Australian Labour party, held 
early in March this year, sponsored a motion seeking the 
reintroduction of “ universal military training for home 
defence and universal physical training”. Replying to 
Labour criticism in other states, Mr. Ogilvie pointed out 
that his motion had been unanimously endorsed, and that 
the conference was representative of every Labour branch 
in Tasmania. “ It was the Labour party that put compul¬ 
sory training for home defence on the statute book in the 
first place, and it is competent for Labour again to enforce it, 
if it so desires,” Mr. Ogilvie declared. The measure was 
enacted by a Labour Administration in 1909; in 1929 the 
Scullin Ministry, under stress of economic depression, 
suspended the obligation to train “ in time of peace 

As against this. Labour leaders in New South Wales 
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declated that ** conscription is the unforgivable political 
sin ”, and in “ conscription ” they seem at the mommt to 
include compulsory training for home defence as well as 
nulitary service overseas. Since the crisis over Austria, 
however, there have been several resolutions in business 
and pastoral circles favouring universal training for home 
defence. 

A climax to these discussions about defence was reached 
on March 25, when the Prime Minister, Mr. Lyons, in a 
“ record ” broadcast over 106 stations, announced that the 
Government had decided upon a defence programme 
involving £24,850,000 of additional new expenditure in the 
next three years. This, added to the vote for the mainten¬ 
ance of the defence forces as at present organised, would 
raise the total defence expenditure during this period, 
apart from the civil aviation vote, to £45,000,000. The 
new expenditure will be divided as follows: £7,750,000 
extra for the navy; £5,5 00,000 extra for the army; £8,800,000 
to complete the Salmond scheme of air defence within the 
next three years; and £2,800,000 of new expenditure for 
government munition factories and the organisation of 
industry. “ Acting on the advice of the army authorities,” 
said Mr. Lyons, “ it is not the Government’s intention to 
increase the strength of the militia services above 35,000 at 
present. The experts consider that the most pressing need 
is to strengthen the material side, while at the same time 
raising the efficiency of the existing forces to the highest 
degree possible.” 

II. State Elections 

T he tense international situation, and the concern 
about Australia’s defences to which it gave rise, 
robbed the state elections in South Australia, New 
South Wales and Queensland of much of their interest. 
Mr. Butler, the South Australian Premier, delivered his 
policy speech on Febmary 24 last, and based his appeal to 
the people entirely on his record in office during theprevious 
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tetm. He drew attention to the fiivoutablc change in the 
financial position of the state, the reduction in taxation, 
the progress of both primary and secondary industries, the 
decrease in unemployment, and the special consideration 
he had given to the problem of housing. In the light of 
such achievements, there was no need, he said, to promise 
more than that the Government would continue to pursue 
rigorously the policy propounded and carried out so success¬ 
fully during the past five years. 

That it was five years, during which Mr. Buder had had 
an opportunity of pursuing his policy, was the chief criticism 
voiced by the Labour Opposition. They denounced the 
extension of the life of the previous Parliament from three 
to five years (and that of the Upper House, the Legislative 
Council, from six to ten years) as a flouting of democratic 
rights comparable with the action of leaders in totalitarian 
States. Mr. Lacey, the Leader of the Opposition, admitted 
that he would prefer to abolish the Legislative Coundl 
altogether, and, for that matter, both state Houses, as he 
believed in one Parliament for Australia. For the time 
being, however, he confined himself to the promise to restrict 
the life of both Assembly and Council to a term of three 
years. 

His second main attack on the Buder Administration 
concerned the re-division of electorates, which, in his 
opinion, amounted to “ gerrymandering ". The Labour 
proposal was to 

take the federal electorates as they are, which give special 
consideration to country districts, and which are based upon some 
semblance of community of interest within the divisions, and 
provide each of these federal districts with five parliamentary 
representatives. this means the House would be reduced to 
thirty members. Tnere would be no question of party advantage 
as Parliament would be elected under a system of proportional 
representation, hereby eliminating any suggestion of “ seat- 
rigging ” or “ gerrymander ”. 

The Premier denounced tiiis as “ a proposal to cut up dis¬ 
tricts on a population basis, with the result that over 50 
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per cent, of the parliamentary representatives would be given 
to the metropolitan area. This would be a calamity to the 
state as a whole The Premier led a coalition of Liberal 
and Country leagues. 

On questions of social policy, the Labour leader promised 
to abolish fees for the high schools, and make education 
free, from the kindergarten to the university; to review 
the incidence of taxation with the object of raising the 
statutory exemption; and to launch a vigorous programme 
of road construction to be financed, not by extensive 
borrowing, but by revenue derived from motor and petrol 
taxes. On the question of the forty-hour week, Mr. Lacey 
promised to “ co-operate with other Governments through 
the Premiers’ Conference and the Loan Council to establish 
a maximum working week of forty hours for the whole of 
Australia He would also “ endeavour to establish the 
forty-hours principle in state activities as an inducement and 
lead to private employers 

One interesting feature of the elections was the large 
number of Independent candidates—no less than 65 out of 
a total of 127 candidates. Between them, these Independents 
raised practically all the issues that interested the public, 
especially the “ moral ” issues of licensed betting shops 
and after-hours liquor permits. The result of the poll, 
held on March 19, amazed everybody. For only the second 
time in 33 years, the regular swing of the political pendulum 
from Liberal to Labour and back again was interrupted^by 
an immense accession of strength to Independents. In a 
House of 39 members, the Liberal Country party secured 
15 seats, the Labour party 9, and the Independents 15. 
Two of these Independents ate known to be strong Trades 
Hall sympathisers, but the remaining 13 have very little in 
common either among themselves or with the two main 
parties. It seems likely, at the moment, that a sufficient 
number of them can be counted on to keep the Butler 
Government in office, but only on conditions, of which the 
repeal of' legislation concerning five-year Parliaments, 
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licensed betting shops, and the extension of the hours of 
liquor sales is the most probable. 

In New South Wales the Premier, Mr. B. S. Stevens, also 
appealed to the people on his record in office since 1952. 
“ In 1932,” he said in his policy speech, “ one man in three 
was unemployed. To-day oiily one in every twenty is 
unemployed. In 1932 only 1,000 new dwellings were built 
in twelve months. At present, more than 1,000 are being 
built each month. In 1932 there was a budget deficit of 
£14,000,000. Last year there was a budget surplus, and 
this year there will be one again.” Unlike Mr. Butler of 
South Australia, however, Mr. Stevens was prepared to 
make specific promises about the future. The wages tax 
and special income tax, he said, would be eliminated as 
rapidly as possible, leaving only one tax upon income. 
Further, the incidence of all taxation would be reviewed, and 
an endeavour made to eliminate all taxation on incomes 
below £250 a year, in respect of persons with dependents, 
and substantially to raise the exemption allowed where there 
were dependent children. An extensive housing scheme 
had been undertaken and would be continued vigorously. 
In regard to wages, hours and working conditions the 
Government’s policy was to leave these matters to be settled 
by arbitration. 

It is farcical (said Mr. Stevens) for any leader to promise higher 
wages without, at the same time, guaranteeing employment on 
these wages. . . . Not one Labour Government in Australia has 
legislated for a forty-hour week. The Labour Premiers say it is 
a federal question, and have left it to the Arbitration Court. 
That is the wisest thing to do, because when it does come, it will 
be on such a basis and at such a time as to avoid dislocation and 
unemployment. 

Mr. Lang, the Leader of the Opposition, avoided the 
risk of being called “ farcical ” by drawing up a compre¬ 
hensive scheme of promises. 

If returned (he said) we will immediately introduce legislation 
making a basic wage of not less than £4 as. 6d per week. Little 
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is gained by ixicteasing wages unless the working week is 
shortened, and it is the intenuon of the Labour party to legislate 
for a forty-hour week.. . . Even with the improvement that will 
come from a shorter working week and higher wages, there will 
still be a number of people anxious to work who will be un¬ 
employed. Increased revenues, together with an altered system 
of taxation, will enable us to provide full-time work, and at the 
same time considerably remit, if not entirely abolish, the un¬ 
employment tax. Full-time work can be provided from the 
revenues, and a Labour Government will provide it. 

In connection with social services, Mr. Lang likewise 
outbid the Premier. He promised fair rents; cheaper 
milk; special maternity hospitals; the raising of the school¬ 
leaving age with the payment of allowances; nursery 
schools, health services, and proper nutrition for the pre¬ 
school child; an extension of technical education; and 
assistance in providing free libraries in different centres. 
Mention might be made of one other interesting proposal. 
“ When the Bavin Government,” said Mr. Lang, “ divided 
the state into sections, with six different electorates, it 
made one vote in one locality equal to two votes in another 
locality. This system will be altered to a democratic one, 
one adult vote one value.” This would eliminate even that 
measure of “ weighing the country vote ” which the 
South Australian Labour leader was prepared to accept. 

The New South Wales elections were to some extent a 
three-cornered contest; for a group of “ rebel ” Labour 
candidates took the field, under the leadership of hfa. 
R. J. Heffron. This group was popularly known as “ the 
industrialist wing of the state Labour movement ”, though 
the individuals themselves, and the organisations backing 
them, expressly repudiated this label. Their relation to 
the Lang group is explained below. First let us see how 
their programme compared with that of their opponents. 

The foremost plank in Labour’s policy (said Mr. Heffron) will 
be to legislate for a forty-hour working week. It will be appli¬ 
cable to all classes, indepaidcnt of where or for whom they work. 
It will be the non-increasable maximum. This shorter working 
week will not be accompanied by reduced wages. It will mean 
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that mote of our workets will be placed in full-time emploTment, 
and, in tom, it will create greater purchasing power with a greater 
number of people. 

Mr. He&on stated that the Labour party would have an 
immediate entjuiry made into the cost of living, not by 
judges of the Arbitration Court, but by a committee repre¬ 
sentative of employers and employees. The cost of 
commodities would be determincd> not by returns of 
persons in the wholesale trade, but by those who had to 
purchase those commodities in the retail houses. The 
arbitration machinery would also be overhauled, and pro¬ 
vision would be made for progressive steps to bring about 
a more equal adjustment of the economic conditions of 
the sexes. Several legal reforms were promised, including 
the reconstitution of the Divorce Court into a Court of 
Domestic Relations, in which an effort would be made to 
bring the parties together. Social services were to be 
extended in several directions; widows’ pensions, family 
endowment, child-welfare payments would all be liberalised 
and extended. Finally, taxation promises included the 
removal of the wages tax, and no taxation for persons with 
“ small incomes the payment of the family endowment 
tax by the employer; the withdrawal of benefits to large 
companies and those with large incomes; and the exploita¬ 
tion of the field of inheritance taxation. 

It will be seen from the summaries of policy speeches 
that no important principles divided the Labour camps; 
the Heffron programme was, at most, a slightly more 
generous version of Mr. Lang’s promises to the working 
classes. The struggle was one for power within the 
existing Labour movement. Mr. Lang’s control of the 
Labour “ machine ” was challenged by a group of powerful 
trade unions and a number of “ leagues ”, or local branches 
of the Labour party. At the so-called “ rebel ” con¬ 
ference held in Sydney late in January this year, the atten¬ 
dance of 400 delegates representing 70 unions and 62 
Australian Labour party (A.L.P.) branches indicated the 
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extent of the revolt. It was decided at the conference not 
to form a new “industrial” party; the easting Labour 
party must be cleansed from within. A provisional 
executive was appointed, and recognition was sought for 
this body, both within New South Wales and from the 
Federal Labour executive, as the real Labour party of New 
South Wales. A candidate was selected to oppose Mr. 
Lang in his own electorate, and in five other electorates 
“ HeflEron ” candidates opposed the “ official ” Labour 
men. In the other electorates the official candidates were 
“ endorsed ” by the Heffron group as genuine Labour 
men. 

The most dramatic incidents in this Labour struggle 
occurred in connection with Mr. Lang’s endeavours to 
maintain control over the Labour Daily newspaper. In 
October last, the “ rebels ” obtained a judgment from the 
Supreme Court declaring that their nominees in the ballot 
for the newspaper’s directors had overwhelmingly defeated 
Mr. Lang’s supporters. On appeal, however, a legal 
technicality was held to debar one of the “ rebel ” nominees. 
The upshot was that the voting on the newspaper board was 
evenly divided. Mr. Lang thereupon demanded the repay¬ 
ment within thirty days of a debenture he held over the 
Labour Daily which, together with arrears of interest, 
amounted to about £17,000. This threat “ to put in the 
bailiffs ” led to bitter recriminations, but the “ rebels ” 
were able to raise sufficient money to pay off the debt, and 
thereby gained full control over the paper. Mr. Lang was 
thus in the awkward position of having to fight an election 
without any organ of propaganda under his control; for 
the broadcasting station owned and controlled by the Trades 
and Labour Coimcil successfully resisted his endeavours to 
“ capture ” it last year. 

Polling day was March a6. The results have borne out 
general expectations: the Stevens-Bruxner Ministry was 
returned with a handsome majority, and thus became the 
first Ministry to be returned to power at three successive 
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gcncial elections in New South Wales. Practically no 
change was made in party strengths. The new P afliam gnt 
will be composed of 37 United Australia party members 
(the same number as in the old House); 22 Country party 
members (again the same number as before); 28 Australian 
Labour party members (as against 29 previously); two 
“ industrial ” Labour members (a group unknown in the 
old House); and one Independent as against two previously. 
The Labour Opposition thus failed to make any impression 
on the Government’s majority, and within Labour’s ranks 
the Industrialists failed to shake the hold of the party 
machine. All the rebel candidates were defeated except the 
two retiring members, Messrs. Heffron and Lazzarini. 

Queensland has also just emerged from an election 
campaign, and from the beginning the Labour Premier, 
Mr. Forgan Smith, was seen to be in animpregnableposition. 
In office since 1932, with a record majority in the last House 
(47 members out of 62, the Country party having 12, and 
the U.A.P. only 3) and backed by the wealthy and powerful 
Australian Workers’ Union, Mr. Forgan Smith has been 
able to meet all challenges both from without and from 
within the movement. At the Labour-in-Politics conven¬ 
tion, held at Mackay in February last, where the political 
and industrial wings of the Labour movement are ac¬ 
customed to adjust their differences before an election, the 
Premier achieved an overwhelming personal success. In 
the first place, he was able to damp down the fires of 
sectarianism which were threatening to become politically 
dangerous. The policy of free and secular primary 
education in state schools was re-affirmed by unanimous 
vote, without discussion. The proposal to raise the school¬ 
leaving age was postponed, on the score of expense, until 
a more favourable economic opportunity. The forty- 
hour working week, despite the demand for its introduction 
from railwaymen (whose unions, incidentally, have not 
been affiliated with the Labour-in-Politics convention since 
1927), was likewise postponed, “until such time as the 
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otho: states arc prepared to apply it Mr. Forgan Smith 
persuaded the convention that the introduction of a shorter 
week by any one state would create an intolerable industrial 
handicap; while the expense of introducing it among 
government employees (£^00,000 in the railway service, 
and £}oo,ooo for other Crown employees) could not be 
borne immediately, for he was already facing an estimated 
deficit of £300,000. Finally, a motion for the abolition of 
the unemployment relief tax: was withdrawn when the 
Premier promised to exempt from such relief taxation all 
incomes up to £208 per annum, to reduce by twopence in 
the £ all grades of taxation above that, and to m^e such 
other reductions as financial drcumstances might justify. 
“ Anyone,” said Mr. Forgan Smith in his policy speech, 
“ who claims that a deeper cut than this can be made in 
revenue at present is either a knave or a fool.” 

Greatly daring, both Mr. E. B. Maher (Leader of the 
Opposition and of the Country party) and Mr. H. M. 
Russell (Leader of the United Australia party) promised, 
in their policy speeches, the immediate reduction of the 
unemployment relief tax by 50 per cent., and its total 
abolition within the next few years. The former promised 
special consideration for those on smaller incomes, and those 
with family responsibilities, while the latter promised exemp¬ 
tion from all relief taxes on incomes up to £250 per annum. 
Both promised to abolish intermittent relief work, and to 
substitute full-time work at award rates on works -of 
national importance. 

In the main, Mr. Forgan Smith appealed to the electors 
on his record in office since 1952, and made the most of 
the economic improvement that this period had witnessed. 
The rival parties argued that this improvement would have 
been more pronounced but for the fact that Labour had 
been in office. Queensland, they pointed out, was the only 
state that had failed to produce a balanced budget since the 
depression period. Other states had made substantial 
reductions in taxation; Queensland had actually increased 
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taxation since the depression. The emergency cuts under 
the Premiers’ Plan had been severely criticised by the 
Queensland Labour party; their Administration was the 
only one in Australia that had not abolished these cuts. 
The fundamental reason for this, the Opposition leaders 
argued, could be seen in the statistics for wealth production. 
Queensland, they alleged, showed an increase of only 
£S as. 8d per head, as against an average improvement in 
all Australian states of 8s. ad per head. 

The election campaign was embittered by the emergence 
of a Protestant Labour party, which made the most of the 
sectarian strife which has threatened, in recent years, to 
cut across party loyalties in Queensland. However, only 
one of the 24 Protestant Labour candidates managed to 
secure election, although many others polled substantial 
numbers. The leader of the party, Mr. G. S. Webb, an¬ 
nounced after the elections that his organisation had come 
to stay, and that it would tun candidates at the next federal 
elections, and at the Brisbane municipal elections. 

The net result of the elections was merely to reduce Mr. 
Forgan Smith’s majority by two. Labour now has 44 
seats (as against 46 in the old Parliament), the Country 
party has 13 (the same number as previously), the United 
Australia party 4 (as against 3), and Protestant Labour 
appears on the scene with one member. Labour has been 
in power in Queensland for the last 24 years, with only one 
break of three years, a break which, unfortunately for its 
opponents, coincided with the depression years. Labour 
has thus reached the paradoxical position in Queensland of 
being able to rely on the conservatism of electors to keep 
it in office except during years of acute misfortune. 

Australia, 

April 1938. 
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I. The Cape Coloured People 

D uring the last deadc wc have had a number of 
investigations into the racial problems of South Africa, 
One or two commissions have reported on aspects of the 
Asiatic (that is, Indian) problem. A Bantu Economic 
Commission reported in 1932. Now we have a report on 
the Cape Coloured population of the Union.* The Com¬ 
mission, which took three years to complete its task, has 
reported at considerable length on the main aspects of the 
life of the Coloured people. 

The Coloured people are a blend of various racial stocks 
—imported negroid and oriental slaves, Hottentot and 
Bushmen aborigines, and Europeans. It is impossible to 
say how much European blood has gone into their com¬ 
position, but the current impression that all of them have 
European blood in their veins is certainly wrong. No less 
than 88*8 per cent, of the Union’s total Coloured population 
of 768,000 1 live in the Cape, mainly in the western Cape, 
and the Commission has therefore rightly concentrated its 
attention on their social, economic and political position 
in this province. Most of the Coloured people in the three 
northern provinces—there are j 0,000 of them in the 
Transvaal, 18,306 in Natal and 17,700 in the Orange Free 
State—came originally from the Cape, either in the days 
of the Voortrekkers or subsequently. 

Of the Union’s non-European peoples the Coloured have 
been longest and most intimately in contact with Western 
civilisation and have therefore become most thoroughly 

* U.G. 54 ’J 7 - 
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assimilated to it. Some twelve years ago General Hertzog 
told an Afrikaner audience in the Orange Free State that 
the Coloured people, as contrasted with the largely tribal 
Bantu, belonged with the Europeans. Indeed it is a well- 
known fact that many Coloured people have to-day achieved 
a higher standard of living tham a large number of 
Europeans. The attitude of the Europeans and their 
government towards the Coloured is, therefore, a good 
test of the extent to which they are prepared to take their 
stand “ on the firm and inexpugnable ground of civilisation 
as against the rotten and indefensible ground of colour 

In the Cape and Natal the Coloured people have enjoyed 
the same political rights as Europeans from the time when 
representative institutions were granted until quite recently. 
But in 1930-31 the Union Parliament passed two Acts that 
entirely altered the position. The first conferred the 
franchise on European women over 21 years of age but 
withheld it from Coloured women. The second extended 
manhood suffrage to the Europeans of the Cape and Natal 
but left the Coloured men still subject to the old quali¬ 
fications. In the ex-Boer republics of the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State the Coloured people have never 
possessed the franchise. 

Throughout South Africa no Coloured child is allowed 
to be educated in a European school.f Coloured and 
Bantu pupils are also segregated as far as possible. Coloured 
education, like that of the Bantu, is mainly in the hands of 
the Churches, though the state provides most of the funds 
and prescribes the curricula. In the three northern 
provinces the position with regard to Coloured education 
is considerably worse than in the Cape. The Transvaal 
and Natal have each only one centre at which Coloured 
pupils can be educated beyond the primary stage. In the 

* Milner's words in 1905. 

f Some 60 Coloured students arc to-day attending the University 
of Cape Town. The Witwatetsrand University and the Bantu 
College at Fort Hare also admit Coloured students. 
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Otange Free State thete is no provision at all for Coloiiced 
secondaty education. In the Cape there has taken {dace a 
great improvement in Coloured education since 192], when 
the state began to finance Coloured and Bantu schools on 
entirely different principles. Since that year the Cape 
Province has received from the Union Government a 
subsidy of £5 5s. per Coloured pupil in its schools. The 
fund from which Bantu education is subsidised is, on the 
other hand, essentially inelastic. The number of Coloured 
pupils at school in the Cape increased from j 7,000 in 1926 
to 95,000 in 1935. In 1919 only two Coloured schools had 
secondary classes, which were attended by 68 children; 
in 1935, as many as 14 institutions offered either a full or a 
curtailed course of secondary instruction, and there were 
4,330 pupils in secondary standards. Nevertheless, even 
in the Cape, Coloured education still lags well behind that 
of the Europeans. The extent of the lag may be measured 
by contrasting the ^514,001 spent by the state on Coloured 
education in 1935-36 with the £^,0^0 ,that it spent on 
European education.* Considerable numbers of Coloured 
children, especially in the rural areas, still grow up without 
any education at all. Those who do attend the schools 
have to be satisfied with inferior facilities. 

Only one section of any importance among the Coloured 
people live definitely above a mere subsistence level—the 
skilled and semi-skilled workmen of the towns. The mass 
of Coloured males, whether in the towns or on the farms, 
arc low-grade labourers, while the womenfolk are mostly 
in domestic service. Outside Cape Town and a few 
neighboring towns, which have no Coloured locations f 
in the accepted sense of the term, most of the urban Coloured 
live in the locations. There they erect any- kind of dwelling 
they may choose, often of the poorest type, and live in 

* There are 682,000 Coloured Persons in the Cape Province and 
791,000 Europeans. 

Special areas set aside for the poorer non-Europeans on the out¬ 
skirts of the towns. 
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sqa^ot, largely neglected by the Euzopean-conttoUed 
munic^alities. “The conditions ptevailing in most of 
the locations,” concludes the Commission, “ are insanitary 
and unhygienic to a degree that can hardly be described.” 
On most harms the living conditions of the Coloured 
labourers are no better than those in the urban locations. 

Under such circumstances it need cause no surprise that 
tuberculosis, which is essentially a disease of malnutrition 
and bad housing, is alarmingly prevalent among the 
Coloured people. Its incidence is said to be from four to 
six times as high among the Coloured folk as among 
Europeans, and the position is, if anything, getting worse. 

A factor contributing to the spread of tuberculosis is 
undoubtedly the intemperate drinking habits of a large 
section of the Coloured people, particularly of the low- 
grade labouring class. The Commission, with the support 
of representative Coloured opinion behind it, recommends 
the further curtailment of the sale of liquor to the Coloured 
and the abolition of the age-old tot system * on the farms 
of the western Cape. 

The Commission discusses at considerable length the 
Coloured man’s chances of obtaining employment to-day. 
Since Union, the opportunities of earning a living pre¬ 
viously open to the Qpe Coloured have seriously dimin¬ 
ished, largely owing to state action. Whereas in the days 
before Union non-Europeans might hope to obtain graded 
posts in the Cape civil and railway services, these positions 
are now closed to them by administrative order. The 
Cape trade unions, unlike most of those in the Transvaal, 
have always admitted Coloured persons to membership. 
But the Cape unions must beat part of the responsibility 
for certain Acts of the Union Parliament (for instance, the 
Juveniles and Apprenticeship Acts of i^zi~zz) which have 

* The system by which wine is suf^lied to Coloured labourers at 
intervals during the day. 

f Permanent posts in the services above the rank of common 
labourer. 
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adversely affected the employment of skilled Coloured 
labour. The Juveniles Act discriminates in favour of the 
European youth in the facilities it establishes for obtaining 
en^loyment. The Apprenticeship Act lays down the 
conditions that have to be satisfied before admission can 
be obtained to certain of the most important skilled trades. 
It authorises the fixing of educational qualifications for 
entering on apprenticeship, which have a discriminative 
effect in that the Coloured youth has fewer educational 
opportunities than the European and is not, like the latter, 
subject to compulsory education. Nor is he able to gain 
access to the educational courses that are prescribed for 
apprentices, except partially in Cape Town. In this city, 
far and away the most important centre of skilled Coloured 
labour, the Act produced a great decrease in the number 
of Coloured entrants to the skilled trades, and there is 
justification for the view of competent observers that it 
will not be long before the Coloured man has disappeared 
from skilled employment. 

In recent years there has also taken place an expansion 
of European employment in unskilled work, at the expense 
of the Bantu in the first place, but also of the urban 
Coloured. The Europeans for whom employment has 
been sought are the so-called Poor Whites, who are pre¬ 
dominantly of Afrikaner rural origin. In 1924 the 
Government of the day, a coalition of the Nationalist 
(Afrikaner) and Labour (British) parties, enunciated the 
“ civilised labour policy ”, whose object was to promote 
the employment of what was in effect European labour by 
all government departments and public bodies, including 
the state railways, and by private employers as well. 
Government officials have denied that “ civilised labour ” 
can be correctly interpreted as meaning European labour. 
Yet this is the way in which some of those who have been 
officially encouraged to employ civilised labour understand 
the term, and the Government does not seem to have done 
anything ito enlighten them. The Government itself 
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employs Colouted labourers on its railways at lower wages 
than Aose paid to Europeans. Several local authorities, 
subsidised by the Government in order that they might 
pay “ civilised wages ”, have replaced Coloured by 
European labour. Some private employers have done 
likewise. Through its power to manipulate tariffs, the 
Government brings pressure to bear on them to employ 
a “ reasonable amount ” of “ civilised labour ”. 

The Commission shows that there took place a con¬ 
siderable decline in the proportion of Colouted persons 
employed in state and private industry between the years 
1924-25 and 1533-54. There can be no doubt that this 
decline has been due largely to government intervention 
in the interests of the Europeans. ' 

Besides presenting a large amount of useful information 
the commissioners have made a number of unanimous 
recommendations which, if acted upon, will do a great 
deal towards improving the conditions under which the 
Coloured people live. Unfortunately they have been 
unable to agree upon certain vital issues. And the divisions 
have been on “ racial ” lines—one Coloured and two 
English-speaking members versus the three Afrikaners. On 
the topics on which the divisions took place the former 
trio have favoured non-discriminative policies, while the 
latter have advocated discrimination. It is to be feared 
that, with colour-consciousness growing in South Africa, 
discrimination will carry the day. 

II. Natal and the Union 

N atal is the only province of the four that constitute 
the Union in which the majority of the white in¬ 
habitants are cf British descent, and use English as their 
mother tongue. It is generally supposed that this is 
responsible for that sense of independence and isolation 
from the rest of the Union which is certainly found amongst 
the people of this province. Undoubtedly it has had a 
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good deal to do with the growth of this spirit, but it would 
be wrong to imagine that it is the sole and sufficient 
explanation. Geography has played its part; and there 
is a good deal to suggest that this has been, and still is, 
the major part. 

The province lies wedged between the Drakensberg 
mountains and the Indian Ocean, On the south-west it 
joins East Griqualand, an isolated district of the Cape, 
separated from the rest of that province by the Transkei 
native reserve. Further west it is flanked by Basutoland. 
To the north-east Natal’s own native reserve of Zululand 
borders Portuguese East Africa and Swaziland, still a 
British protectorate. Natal’s physical isolation from the 
rest of the Union is thus complete. The Drakensberg is 
now pierced by two railways and motor roads which enter 
the Transvaal at Laing’s Nek and the Orange Free State 
at Van Reenen’s Pass. But as the traveller makes his way 
round the lower slopes of Majuba and reaches the summit 
of Laing’s Nek he realises at once that he has crossed a 
frontier—that he is breathing a different air and is amongst 
a different people. 

Within these geographical frontiers there lies an area 
almost exactly equal in extent to that of Portugal. It is a 
singularly beautiful land, known, with good reason, as the 
Garden Province. It contains approximately zoo,ooo 
Europeans, half of whom live in Durban, roughly the same 
number of Indians, and about eight times as many natives. 

The Indians arc an admitted complication. In the latter 
part of the last century the sugar planters of the Natal coast 
were faced with a shortage of labour. The Zulu did not 
take kindly to work in the cane fields, and then as now had 
a habit of working for a few months and then suddenly 
returning to his home to attend to his own ploughing. 
The situation was met by the importation of indentured 
labour from India. The experiment was a great success 
—^from the point of view of the sugar industry and that of 
the Indian labourers. So successful was it, t^t when the 
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indentures expired the men who were under contract to 
letum to India were allowed to renuin on in Natul. They 
have thriven and multiplied, and the better type amongst 
them ate excellent citizens. But their very presence in 
Natal, and the ban placed on their entry into the test of 
the Union, are not the least of the factors that make Natal 
something of a stepchild, even to-day, in the South African 
family. 

Throughout the hundred years of Natal’s history, and 
especially during the exciting period from the grant of 
responsible government in 1893 until the establishment of 
Union in 1910, geography formed a very effective barrier 
indeed. It is still effective to-day. In moments of 
local crisis and the exaltation of spirit that accompanies 
them. Natal has felt a sense of independence and isolation, 
not only from “ Dutch ” South Africa but even from the 
Empire itself. Her statesmen did not hesitate to give 
expression to this feeling in their official utterances. In 
1906 a Zulu rising broke out and for a while caused some 
alarm. It was suppressed by local forces whose severe 
methods provoked considerable protests in England. 
Questions were asked in the Commons, and Natal felt that 
the attitude of the Liberal Government showed neither 
understanding not sympathy. The Prime Minister of 
Natal did not hesitate to speak about “ damnable inter¬ 
ference ”, and the local press began to talk of “ cutting 
the painter ”. The storm blew over, but its significance 
should not be forgotten to-day. 

The great challenge to Natal’s isolation and independence 
came, of course, with the first sitting of the National 
Convention in 1908. The Natal delegates tried hard to 
persuade their colleagues from the other colonics to adopt 
a federal rather than a unitary system for United South 
Africa. But for this they found no support, and under the 
scheme drafted by the Convention Natal was invited to 
surrender her political independence and throw in her lot 
with the three other colonies, whose predominantly 
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Afrikaner population would certainly put her own British- 
descended people into the position of a permanent political 
and racial minority. So high did feeling run at the time 
that in Natal alone of the four pre-Union colonies it was 
thought wise to hold a referendum. It says not a little 
for the patriotism of Natal in 1910, as well as for her shrewd 
appreciation of what in the long run would be her own 
best interests, that the result was a decisive majority for 
entering the Union. 

Although twenty-eight years have done much to break 
down Natal’s isolation within the Union, it still persists. 
Durban to-day is a large, prosperous and growing city. 
If it is less English in character and outlook than its loyal 
citizens would like to suppose, it is certainly quite unlike 
any other city in South Africa. Natal feels that she entered 
Union in a spirit of readiness to make sacrifices, but that 
too much has been asked of her. In particular she feels 
that the recognition of Afrikaans as the second official 
language of the Union has meant that her own unilingual 
sons have been virtually barred from entry to the civil 
service and the police, railway and educational services. 
This is perfectly true, and Natal parents to-day see to it 
that their children grow up able to talk Afrikaans. It is 
difficult to see how any other attitude could be compatible 
with citizenship of the Union. But Afrikaans is not an 
easy language to learn, and Natal feels that here is a real 
grievance. 

Amongst older Natalians there is regret for the pas^g 
of the good old times, when there was an English Governor 
and an English garrison and a social life that has disappeared. 
Far more serious is the effect on the life of Natd of the 
disappearance of a local responsible legislature, with the 
opportunities of service which this offered to public- 
spirited ambition. Since Union, if a man would enter 
Parliament, he must be prepared to spend several months 
of the year in Cape Town, a thousand miles away. The 
effect of this has been to dissuade from a parliamentary 
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career anyone not possessed of both means and leisure, 
—and of these there ate very few in Natal—unless he wishes 
to employ his leisure in securing the means by becoming 
a professional politician. This is a really serious evil, and 
its effects can be seen in the Transvaal as well as in Natal. 

Behind these more general causes making for isolation, 
there is undoubtedly a strong feeling in Natal at the moment 
that the English section was sold in the bargain by which 
Generals Hertzog and Smuts agreed to sink their differences 
and found the party at present in power. In the last 
Parliament the Dominion patty, who represent this point 
of view, had a negligible number of supporters, even from 
Natal. But Colonel Stallard, the leader of the party, is 
canvassing hard in Natal at the moment, and is confident, 
perhaps with reason, that at the coming general election the 
Dominion party will capture a number of Natal seats. 

Even if this should happen, however, it should not be 
interpreted as meaning that Natal is moving away from the 
rest of the Union on major issues. Actually the reverse is 
happening. It is just possible that the Dominion party 
may prove to be the abiding political home of a majority of 
English-speaking South Africans. A more or less perman¬ 
ent cleavage on those lines would disappoint many noble 
hopes, but it would certainly face present realities. Pro¬ 
vided that the Dominion party recognise that South Africa 
is a sovereign State within the Commonwealth, and that 
the Nationalists recognise that membership of the Conmion- 
wealth is the sine qua non of South Africa’s sovereign 
independence, it may be no bad thing—heresy though it is 
even to suggest it—that for this generation at least political 
parties in South Africa should still reflect genuine differences 
of tradition amongst those of different racial origins in the 
European population. It is an unlikely prospect, perhaps, 
but it is certainly there, and it need not depress us unduly. 

For underneath the surface storms of the present political 
situation time’s slow work is going on. It is reasonably 
certain that those who are boys and girls in Natal in 1958 
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will be mote South Aftican and less Natalian in theit outlook 
than their fathers and mothers to-day. Almost all of them 
will have a working knowledge of Afrikaans, and many of 
them will talk it fluently. The memories of the old colonial 
life, with its dq)endence on England and its centre at 
Government House in Pietermaritzburg, will have passed 
away. Already this younger generation seems surprisingly 
indifferent to the fierce controversies at present raging 
about Die Stem, which is now claimed as the Afrikaner 
equivalent of the rutional anthem. They probably feel 
that other and more serious problems will have to be faced 
by South Africa’s citizens to-morrow. And they ate 
certainly tight. 


111 . South-West Africa and the Protectorates 

A lthough overshadowed by the progress of the 
general election campaign, developments in connection 
with the mandated territory of South-West Africa and the 
Protectorates have attracted considerable attention in the 
Union. Indeed, these matters have naturally entered the 
sphere of party politics and become the subject of election 
propaganda and debate. 

In sharp contrast to the vacillating policy of the Nation¬ 
alist party regarding the future of South-West Africa,* the 
Government spokesmen have missed no opportunity of 
re-affirming the attitude expressed in the communiqug of 
December 1956, that no transfer either of the mandate or 
of the territory itself can be considered. General Smuts, 
while chiding Dr. Malan on his supposed indifference to 
the importance of the Union’s reuining the territory, once 
again expressed a viewpoint perilously approaching his 
attitude at Windhoek in 1920, when he perturbed the 
Mandates Commission by describing the relation between 
South-West Africa and the Union as amounting to annexa¬ 
tion in all but name. Mr. Pirow, although admitting a 
* Sec The Round Table, No. 109, December 1957, pp. 188-189. 
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past statement that he would welcome Germany as a 
colonial Power on the African continent on the ground 
that there would never be peace until the colonial question 
was solved, denied that he had ever contemplated the 
return of South-West Africa or Tanganyika to Germany. 
Indeed, in emphasising the obligations placed upon the 
Union by the mandate, he said that the Union would, if 
necessary, carry out those obligations by force of arms. 

In regard to the form of administration of the territory 
of South-West Africa, it would appear that the Union 
Government still adheres to the view formulated in the 
December communique. General Hertaog’s reply to a 
deputation from the United National South-West party, 
whom he received in connection with the fifth-province 
proposal, although couched in somewhat ambiguous terms, 
held out no immediate hope of any alteration in the existing 
form of administration. Nor, at the other extreme, is the 
demand of the leader of the German party. Dr, Hirsekotn, 
likely to meet with any favourable consideration. His 
claim for the creation of a “ mandate citizenship ” for all 
European immigrants and settlers in the territory, in order 
to allow them to take part in its political life without losing 
their original nationality, is clearly nothing more than a 
Nazi manoeuvre. If it were acceded to it would mean that 
Nazi political and propagandist activities could be carried 
on unhindered by the Union Government’s proclamation 
of April, 1937. So far, the sole result of Dr. Hirsekom’s 
claim seems to have been an intensified counter-demand for 
the complete extirpation of Nazi agents and organisations 
in order to combat the evils of dual allegiance that at 
present grip the territory. 

The joint statement issued simultaneously by the British 
and Union Governments concerning the Protectorates met 
with a somewhat mixed reception in the Union. Almost 
a year has elapsed since General Hertzog expressed 
his dissatisfaction with the lack of progress on the part 
of the British Government towards implementing the 
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aidt-mmoirt of 19 5 j. It is felt that the practical steps which 
ate now to be taken to put into execution the principle of 
co-operation might well have been taken many months, if 
not years, earlier. Nevertheless, the setting up of a joint 
advisory conference, consisting of the Resident Com¬ 
missioners of Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuanaland, 
together with the Union Secretaries for Native Affairs, 
Agriculture and Finance, under the chairmanship of the 
senior Resident Commissioner, is heartily welcomed by all 
shades of opinion. The machinery thus provided, which 
is to be set in motion immediately, would seem adequate to 
deal with the problems involved in the incorporation of 
the Protectorates into the Union. There is no doubt that 
the conference will have opportunities for the discussion of 
many matters of joint concern and find many openings for 
co-operation. The joint statement has been criticised for 
its failure to define even in the most elastic fashion the 
period within which the Protectorates may be considered 
ripe for transfer to the Union, or to specify the terms of 
transfer, or to define the methods by which the native 
inhabitants of the Protectorates may express their views.- 
These omissions are not, however, matters of immediate 
moment. What is of moment is that a solution has been 
found which will obviate conflict between the British and 
Union Governments. It now remains for the Union 
Government to avail itself of this new avenue of approach 
by formulating and explaining the terms of transfer in such 
a way as to abate the feelings of mistrust and suspicion that 
exist in the Protectorates and at Westminster. 

South Africa, 

April 1938. 
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P ARLIAMENT has been in recess for most of the past 
three months (actually from December lo to March i) 
and in view of the general election at the end of the year 
this has been a period of exceptional political activity. It 
has, moreover, witnessed some interesting developments 
of Labour policy. 


1. State Marketing Problems 

T he state marketing programme, in particular, has made 
some headway, though in regard to oversea marketing 
there is not much new to report. The prices of our butter 
and cheese on the London market have continued to be 
satisfactory. The dairy account for the year ended July 31, 
1937, showed a deficit of less than 3(^338,750, compared 
with an estimated deficit of ,(^548,000. The Minister of 
Marketing (Mr. Walter Nash) explained that this good 
result was due in part to an abnormal rise of prices for a 
short period in the United Kingdom and in part to con¬ 
siderable sales of our produce to Germany. He had made 
it quite clear to the English agents and merchants (so he 
assured the dairy conference) that the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment had no intention of altering the selling machinery in 
the United Kingdom so long as it was satisfied that those 
concerned with the sale of New Zealand produce in Tooley 
Street and elsewhere were doing the work they were paid 
to do. He had warned the British authorities that any 
attempt to impose a subsidy-levy scheme on our produce 
would be regarded as the worst form of discrimination and 
would be resisted strenuously. For the present there was to 
be no levy. 
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The annual conference of delegates from dairy companies 
all over the Dominion e:q>ressed grave discontent with the 
manner in which the guaranteed price is fixed. The 
farmers have always felt that the Government was con¬ 
cealing something to its disadvantage in refusing to make 
public the report of the committee on whose advice (it is 
understood) the price is fixed. After a long discussion the 
conference resolved to demand that the price should be fixed 
each season by an independent tribunal consisting of an equal 
number of assessors appointed by the dairy board and the 
Government, presided over by a judge of the Supreme 
Court. Adopting the formula enunciated a fortnight 
earlier by Mr. Adam Hamilton (Leader of the Opposition), 
the conference demanded that the guaranteed price should 
be such as would enable the producer to pay competitive 
rates of wages; to pay reasonable interest on capital invested 
in land and stock; to meet increased costs (including those 
resulting from legislation and tariffs); and to enjoy for 
himself a rcmimcration commensurate with the service he 
renders to the community. The conference was not dis¬ 
quieted by the deficit in the dairy account for the past year : 
at any rate it was not held sufficient to be an obstacle to the 
demand for a higher guaranteed price. It was pointed 
out that the bounty paid in this form amounted to only 
one-tenth of a penny per pound of butterfat, which the 
conference evidently considered inadequate, even in addition 
to the aids and subsidies the farmers are receiving in other 
forms. The Dominion executive of the Farmers’ Union 
supported this and similar demands in a general resolution 
“ for British justice for New Zealand’s most important 
industry ”. Mr. Nash admitted that he was not wedded 
to the present machinery for fixing the guaranteed 
price and was prepared to discuss the matter with the 
Cabinet. 

In other directions the Government’s marketing policy 
has been extended. The state is this year paying out by 
way of guarantee to producers of apples iis. per case on 
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an e&pott estimated at 250,000 cases. In regard to im¬ 
ported fruits, the New Zealand market last season was for a 
considerable time vcrj short of oranges and other citrus 
fruits; and although New Zealand controls the Cook 
Islands it was necessary to allow the free importation of 
oranges and mandarins from Australia throughout the 
current summer. Following on this, the Government took 
over control of the importation of oranges from the Cook 
Islands. It also controls the importation and distribution 
of Samoan bananas. On February 12 Mr. Nash announced 
his intention to assume complete supervision of the importa¬ 
tion of citrus fruits and bananas from all sources, using 
existing channels for distribution within New Zealand. 
The object of this policy is to ensure an adequate supply of 
fruit at reasonable prices. The new scheme commences 
for bananas in April and for citrus fruits in May. 

In the flax industry, too, there has been an extension of 
state control. Under the provisions of the Industrial 
Efficiency Act 1936, a plan for the betterment of this very 
precarious industry was prepared and accepted in its 
essentials by a majority of those engaged either as em¬ 
ployers or as workers. In accordance with the Act a 
committee is now being organised to take control of the 
industry. It will be charged with the supervision of 
marketing both at home and overseas and will recommend 
to the Government the rate of subsidy to be paid on hemp 
exported. 

The control of honey marketing has also passed over to 
the state, but apparently not with the unanimous approval 
of the producers. It was announced on February 14 that 
in accordance with resolutions passed by beekeepers all 
over the Dominion the Government would make arrange¬ 
ments to process, pack and distribute honey for export and 
for the local market. In the local market it proposed to 
take over the fixed assets of New Zealand Honey Limited. 
It also proposed to take over the functions, in oversea 
marketing, of the New Zealand Honey Board. This body 
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has managed the industry for the past few years with a 
certain amount of success. The quality of the honey 
exported has been improved, and the pay-out to producers 
increased from 4'58d per pound in 1933 to yd in 1937. 
Producers naturally congratulate themselves on these prices 
as compared with the ad or 3d a pound which it is said is 
the most that beekeepers in other countries net from the 
same market. The resolutions already referred to show 
that there is a strong feeling in favour of state control, but 
the president of the beekeepers’ association believes that 
the producers are hopelessly divided. 

The Government was approached in December by the 
oil companies with a request for permission to advance the 
retail price of petrol in controlled areas by a penny per 
gallon. The claim was based on the ground of rises in 
the oversea costs of oil production. In announcing the 
Government’s acquiescence in the increase as from January 
3, the Minister of Industries and Commerce insisted that 
the rise was “ in no way due to any advance they (the 
companies) have had to meet by way of internal marketing 
costs. They have had to meet higher local costs but did 
not ask for concessions on these grounds. The increase is 
in no way due to additional costs that the companies have 
had to meet from recent changes in industrial legislation 


II. Trade Agreements 

W EEK, by week the Minister of Marketing has been 
able to announce fresh fruits of his negotiations in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere during his long tour abroad. 
On January 28 he stated that the quota of chilled beef from 
New Zealand allowed into the United Kingdom for the 
April-June quarter of this year would be jo per cent, 
larger than in the same quarter of 1937; while the maxi¬ 
mum total of frozen beef and veal to be imported was also 
increased from 265,600 cwt to 370,000 cwt. Reports on 
the quality of our chilled beef had been good and it appeared 
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that the United Kingdom would be able to take all that 
we could produce. 

Following an exchange of letters between the Minister 
of Customs (Mr. Nash) and the consul-general for the 
Netherlands, a trade agreement w’as published as an order- 
in-council on January 15. It is somewhat similar to those 
already concluded with Belgium and Germany, the principal 
result being to admit a larger quantity of New Zealand 
apples to that part of the continent of Europe. Mr. Nash 
explained that in the five years 1933-37 New Zealand had 
escorted to the Netherlands goods to the value of 30,281 
(mainly wool, hides and a few apples), and her imports 
from the Netherlands in the same period had amounted to 
£877,135 (New Zealand currency in each instance). The 
Netherlands was now to double the quota of apples she 
received from New Zealand at the reduced monopoly fee 
of 2 cents a gross kilo, importing in the future 70,000 cases 
a year, and to grant an increased quota also for raw animal 
fats. We take in return (as we do also from Belgium 
and Germany) cigars, medicinal preparations, industrial 
machinery, electrical goods and kalsomine. Mr. Nash’s 
talks in North America have also borne fruit in a con¬ 
siderable expansion of our butter and meat exports to 
Canada. 

About the new year negotiations were carried out with 
an Australian delegation led by Mr. T. W. White, Minister 
of Trade and Customs in the Commonwealth. These 
appear not to have moved with entire smoothness, inasmuch 
as the Australian Government protested against the intro¬ 
duction into Empire agreements of what they described as 
a policy of discrimination. Replying to this complaint, 
Mr. Savage insisted that New Zealand had no such inten¬ 
tion ; her sole purpose was to protect the standard of living 
against outside competition: 

VC’;' i'a'.f.. iVe 4 : week, and I do 

not \."r /..i i",: should seriously 

question our right to do it, and ... we cannot do it without 
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tak^ into sedons consideration the protection of out industries 
against undue competition from outsit. It is out desire to work 
in with Australia as far as we can, but there is no desire to dis¬ 
criminate against Australia. 

The outcome of the negotiations was disclosed on February 
28, when orders-in-council were gazetted bringing into 
force a fairly long list of increases in the customs tariff, 
affecting especially imports from Australia and Canada, 
Discussing the increases, the Minister said that the 
increasing volume of imports had shown the Government 
that some further measure of protection was necessary if 
industries in New Zealand were to develop as it was felt 
they should do. The increases now made “ should enable 
them to capture a large proportion of the trade in the goods 
now imported . . . thus leading to the expansion of 
industry along the lines desired.” He was confident, he 
added, that although duties had been increased it did not 
necessarily follow that internal prices would rise. “ On 
the contrary, as the result of increased production and 
consequent greater efficiency in industry, New Zealand 
manufacturers should be in a position to reduce prices and 
internal competition should ensure that prices are kept at 
their lowest level.” The only increase made under the 
British preferential tariff, he said, was on boots and shoes 
(other than rubber), but the rates on footwear from 
Australia, Canada and foreign countries had been advanced. 
Full consideration was given to representations made on 
behalf of British manufacturers. Australia had agreed to 
admit fruit-grading machines and certain infant foods from 
New Zealand free of duty and was considering whether 
certain other classes of New Zealand goods could be treated 
more favourably. The agreement was evidence of the 
friendly feelings between the two countries, “ The 
Commonwealth recognised the right of this Dominion 
to safeguard and develop her industries. I have no reason 
to think that the action now taken will in any way prejudice 
trade relationships between the Commonwealth and New 
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Zealand, but on the other hand I am definitely of opinion 
that the negotiations have gone a long way to cement the 
evident goodwill which exists between the two countries. 
A similar position obtains regarding trade relationships 
with Canada.” 

The Minister of Industries and Commerce (Mr. D. G. 
Sullivan) insisted even more emphatically than Mr. Nash 
that the increased protection would not be followed by an 
increase in prices. He said : 

By capturing a greater proportion of the domestic market, 
manufacturers’ production costs should tend to decrease, and the 
competition between domestic units will help to keep prices at a 
reasonable level, just as has happened in Australia, where the 
tariff has been high. . . . The tariff alteration on boots and shoes 
. . . should be of great assistance in restoring the prosperity 
of the footwear manufacturing industry. For months past 
representations have been made to me by manufacturers that 
competition from overseas was felt very adversely and to an 
increasing degree and was having the effect of preventing the 
expansion of New Zealand industries. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the New Zealand manu¬ 
facturers and farmers published manifestoes, the one 
“welcoming this first instalment of the fulfilment of 
the Government’s promise to safeguard New Zealand' 
industries ” and the other deploring the increased costs 
involved, which would amount to “ a further cut in the 
amount of the guaranteed price ”. 


III. The Economics of Labour Policy 

C OMMENTARIES on New Zealand legislation which 
have been made by several well-known economists from 
a variety of angles have furnished both the Government 
and its critics with matter for the forthcoming electoral 
campaign. The first of these, by Professor H. Belshaw of 
Auckland University College, was a careful consideration 
from the theoretical standpoint of the economic effects of 
the guaranteed price. Dr. Belshaw is an economist of 
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distinction who in recent years has acted on various com¬ 
missions in the Dominion and who was temporarily 
attached to the staff of the late Minister of Finance (Mr. 
J, G. Coates). He remarks that the guaranteed price 
affords—as is of course evident—great scope for con¬ 
troversy and political pressure through disagreement 
between the farmers and the Government as to whether 
the price properly expresses the intention of the Act. 
“ Potentially,” he says, “ the deficit in the dairy account 
may provide the basis for a considerable secondary inflation, 
but it seems unlikely that this will occur to the full extent 
made possible by the increase in the cash basis.” “ Both 
the direct effects and the effects implicit in the application 
of the principle of equity to other incomes justify an 
increase in the guaranteed price unless higher financial 
costs are accompanied by increased productive efficiency, 
which brings other dangers.” “ Assuming no change in 
oversea prices, the continuance of the policy leads to pro¬ 
gressive disequilibrium and unemployment.” Professor 
Belshaw considers it is self-deception to expect that any 
substantial basis for guaranteed prices can be found in 
reciprocal trade agreements. “ The Government (he 
believes) is not likely to resort to further depreciation of 
the exchange as a remedy for increased unemployment 
since it has committed itself irrevocably against exchange 
depreciation.” He doubts whether market prices can be 
sustained even at the present level for very long; the 
country is probably due for a succession of deficits in'the 
dairy account. “ To budget for a deficit of £1,000,000 
in the account when conditions are relatively prosperous 
is hardly reassuring.” “ If surpluses occurred, more 
especially before an election, there would be strong pressure 
on the Government by farmers to distribute them; indeed, 
a Government which accumulated surpluses over a number 
of years to meet future deficits would be committing 
political harakiri; and this is not to be expected.” The 
logical outcome of guaranteed prices and incomes is 
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production conttol in fenning. This involves a considerable 
extension of economic planning, but Professor Bdshaw 
doubts the capacity of a capitalist democracy in a coxmtry 
such as New Zealand to plan efifectively. 

If the New Zealand Government intends to establish a socialist 
economy that argument must be pursued on a different plane. In 
the absence of such an intention one fears that if the implications 
of guaranteed prices are neglected there may be involved a con¬ 
siderable waste of resources, or that, the implications being 
accepted, guaranteed prices have set a course towards seas which 
will be pditically stormy and traversed by dangerous economic 
shoals. 

Professor Belshaw’s article (which appeared in the Economic 
Record for December 1937) is essentially theoretical, but 
will be read with much interest in connection with events 
already recorded in this article. 

A few weeks later Sir Josiah Stamp, on a short call at 
Auckland, was invited (by an Opposition newspaper) to 
comment on politics in New Zealand. Admitting that 
he had not stuped New Zealand affairs at all, he remarked : 
“ I presume that the New Zealand Government has good 
reasons for some of its legislation. ... It wiQ be a falling 
world market that will test the situation. I am always 
suspicious of things which look so good as shortening of 
hours and maintenance ofhigh wages at the same time. . . . 
Perhaps, however, things are different in New Zealand from 
the rest of the world 

Recent events may appear to bear out some of the more 
obvious warnings of both economists, in particular the 
demands of the dairy farmers for an increase in the 
guaranteed price and the renewed claims of the New 
Zealand Manufacturers’ Federation for an increase of duties 
to restore the parity of costs adumbrated in the Ottawa 
agreements, which they declared had been destroyed by 
the legislation of the Government. 

A steady rise in prices over a wide range of manufactured 
commodities is apparent in New Zealand, and it remains 
to be seen whether the further protection granted to New 
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Zealand manufacturets will not in the long run be added to 
the internal price. One section of manufacturers has 
given a definite assurance that prices will not rise. Never¬ 
theless, a reduction in price following a higher duty is 
certainly not normal. 

The economists have not been unanimously sceptical. 
Government debaters were much cheered by the visit of 
Mr. Colin Clark, economist and statistician of Cambridge 
University, and a recognised authority on problems of 
national income. Mr. Clark’s opinions contained some¬ 
thing for both sides. Without disclosing the basis of his 
calculation, he estimated the national income of New 
Zealand for the year ended March 31,1937, at £100,000,000, 
and for the present year at £110,000,000, as compared with 
the previous highest total of ^177,000,000 in i9z8-29 and 
the minimum of £11^,000,000 in 1932-33. He remarked : 

T)’r :rr ;r •—r r-rM.-r - T ’-'.vr f: -— ‘I-, 

is ’ ii , \. v. 'i o i'.>: ' ■ a w ■■I,\ 

No farmers in the world come near to the New Zealand standard 
of living. I should say the Australian farmer has the next highest 
standard, but it is a long way behind New Zealand’s. There is 
then a gap until we come to countries like Canada and the 
Argentine. In my opinion the practical scientific outlook of 
New Zen'ard the w’'ir’' t'' 



the national income. 


Mr. Clark’s calculation of the proportion of the national 
income taken in taxation also forms cheery reading. In 
New Zealand the proportion has remained almost constant 
for some years at 18 per cent., slightly higher than in 
Australia and just a little lower than in Sweden and Holland. 
In Great Britain it is 25 per cent., in France 26'3, and in 
the United States 23-4. Mr. Clark admits that New 
Zealand is likely to feel the reflection of the decline in 
prosperity in Great Britain, though butter frequently shows 
a tendency to move against slump causes. 
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The loss that a decline in overseas values would cause to New 
Zealand could be o£Fset by maintaining a vigorous public works 
programme and by maintaining the spending power of the 
farmers by subsidising the dairy industry account. As long as the 
income of the primary producers could be kept up the remainder 
of the national income would also remain stable, and assist¬ 
ance to the primary producers should not be hard to maintain 
during the comparatively short period that prices would remain 
down. . . . 

I do not think this country need allow itself, or will allow itself, 
to be swamped by the force of depression as was the case in 
1929-30. We now know enough about the causes of depressions 
and the factors responsible for dragging down income to be able 
to obviate their ^ects by facing the situation promptly and 
resolutely. New Zealand’s present policy, so far as I can see, 

i.> , i- ■ ,• »• -.i'. if'.,)'’ f.iini'i'g 
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the old-fashioned fatalistic outlook towards depressions, or has 
taken such positive steps to promote and maintain employment 
and income. New Zealand deserves to succeed, and I think it 
will succeed, in facing the next depression by the scientific control 
of banking and public works policy.* 

This declaration seems to have encouraged the Govern¬ 
ment ; for in subsequent announcements Ministers jauntily 
brushed aside counsels of gloom and reiterated their inten¬ 
tion to “ insulate ” New Zealand against the possible 
effects of depression abroad. Speaking at Featherston on 
February 26, Mr. Savage said: 

Orr ■'if fhe h'lpfvc u ■ i; ’ Oy ‘ 
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perity policy. Let there be no mistake or misunderstanding 
about it: even if there is any recession o%'erseas, Labour’s policy 
is being framed to avert the effects from being imposed on the 
people of this country. . . . The Government is determined to 
base our mone. system on production. . . . National income 
must and can be substantially maintained during bad times 
overseas. Labour will protect the standards of living by main¬ 
taining wage rates and employment, by protecting the farmers’ 
income, and there must certainly be no cutting of public works to 
secure economies, which was one of the cardinal errors of the past 
• Evening Post, February 17. 
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depression. The clearest lesson of. the depression is that mone¬ 
tary policy is the most important single factor causing a country’s 
economic prosperity. Already we have made use of the public 
cre^t in restoring prosperity; and we will not hesitate to use it 
further whenever the necessity arises. 


IV. The Work of Parliament 

I T was expected that when Parliament resumed on March i 
the Government would be ready with its two main policy 
Bills, dealing with national health and superannuation, 
measures upon which several committees had been busy for 
some months past. The New Zealand Government, like 
that of Australia, borrowed an official from the British 
civil service to assist it with actuarial advice, and it has also 
received from various organisations in New Zealand more 
or less critical comments upon the tentative proposals put 
forward. The task of drafting the Bills has taken much 
longer than was anticipated; and Mr. Savage disclosed in 
his Featherston speech that the Government intended to 
set up a special parliamentary committee to consider the 
measures during the forthcoming recess in readiness for the 
normal session of Parliament in June. In the absence of 
the larger pensions measure a Bill was introduced on 
March 3 to extend eligibility for the old age pension to 
persons who have been in New 2 ^aland only ten years at 
the time of the amending Act or, having been here five 
years, shall later complete ten years. WTien the present 
Government came into office the period of qualification 
was aj years (reduced in 1936 to 20). In effect this still 
left pensionless many persons who on reaching the age of 
65 were unable to continue in employment. If they were 
without a competence they had to seek relief through 
charitable channels, part of the burden of which falls upon 
the consolidated fund and local taxation. The new law 
transfers to enjoyment of the old age pensions a potential 
body of some 3,700 elderly persons who hitherto have had 
to accept a less desirable form of relief. During this 
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debate the Minister in charge of Ac Bill (Mr. W. E. Parry) 
disclosed that while in Australia he had iscussed with the 
Commonwealdi Government reciprocity in pensions, which 
he suggested might reasonably provide a nucleus for an 
Empire scheme of reciprocity. 

Lack of legislative work served a good purpose in 
enabling the House to debate the activities of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office. The occasion was a motion to 
ratify 21 of the international labour conventions, none of 
which instruments New Zealand had yet officially accepted. 
The Minister of Labour (Mr. H. T. Armstrong), who was 
present at the last conference in Geneva, rightly took credit 
for the Government in having for the first time asked 
Parliament to receive a report on the working of the I.L.O. 
or to ratify any of the 62 conventions adopted since the 
Office was established in 1919. It is fair to add that the 
Dominion has in general carried out the provisions of 
the conventions, and that the ratification of these 22 does 
not requite any legislation. The debate showed a warm 
appreciation on both sides of the House of the fine social 
work of the I.L.O, Mr. Armstrong made the suggestion 
that New Zealand should have an economic adviser at 
future conferences. 

Lack of other work also enabled the Government to 
fulfil a promise made to the Opposition during the passage 
of the Petroleum Bill 1937 that the clauses governing the 
payment of royalties should be fully debated before being 
put into effect. The Act provides that royalties shall be 
paid to the Crown only, the landowner being compensated 
merely for surface damage involved. The Minister of 
Mines (Mr. P. C. Webb) contended that the landowner 
did nothing towards the discovery of the oil and that the 
government and the people should receive the royalties. 
In the past there had been a suspicion that the companies 
had not been anxious to discover oil; and even that false 
reports had been made. The companies wished to be free 
to prospect wherever they wished, paying compensation 
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for damage involved, and he believed that if the new 
legislation were put into operation there would be intensive 
oil exploration within the next few months. They were 
simply following the United Kingdom Act of 1937. The 
Opposition contended that by United Kingdom law 
minerals under land which was held in fee simple were the 
property of the landowner. Sir Apirana Ngata reminded 
the Government that they had promised to confer with 
the landowners, both Maori and pakeha (white), before 
issuing any licences. The Maori were solid in asking that 
they should receive compensation if any of their rights 
under the Treaty of Waitangi were taken away. He 
adhered to the opinion of Sir Robert Stout that the state’s 
right of eminent domain carried with it responsibility for 
paying compensation. They quite agreed that the oil 
should be the property of the state, but not that the private 
landowner should get nothing at all. The Maori tribes 
affected would be prepared to allow a proportion of their 
royalties to go into a general fund for Maori purposes. 
This intervention of Sir Apirana Ngata, whose mam 
(prestige) in Parliament and with the Maori people is still 
very high, was an interesting reminder of the tenderness 
with which the rights of the Maori under the Treaty of 
Waitangi ate still regarded. That they are not less secure 
than those of the pakeha the Opposition tacitly admitted in 
insisting that the Maori had no more right to royalties than 
the pakeha. Mr. Parry drew a red herring across the scent 
by remarking; “I wonder what the Opposition will say 
to a proposition that the 5 per cent, royalty should be used 
to establish a permanent defence fund? Would they 
agree to such a suggestion ? ” It is not clear that there 
was any authority for such an offer, but Sir Apirana replied 
without hesitation: 

I can certainly speak for my own people. I know that if the 
Government were to go to the Ngatiporou (tribe) and say that all 
the proceeds from all oil royalties were to be devoted to a defence 
fund there would be only one answer. If the Government 
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were to say that over and above the defence contribution 
from the consolidated fund this money was to be used solely for 
defence purposes the traditions and history of my pe^le arc such 
that there would be no doubt as to their answer. If that argu¬ 
ment had been raised at the start I do not think the Maori people 
would have raised a single objection. 

No more was heard of this interesting suggestion. The 
Opposition moved an amendment that at least 50 pet cent, 
of the royalties should be paid to the owners of the land, 
whether pakeha or Maori; but this was defeated by 44 votes 
to 16 (two of the four Maori members voting on each side). 
Last session’s Act therefore will go into operation. 

Another important measure passed in the short session 
(March 1 to 15) authorises the Government to establish 
iron and steel works as a monopoly and to raise the sum of 
£),ooo,ooo if necessary for that purpose. The rights 
previously held by the Onakaka Iron and Steel Company 
limited (in liquidation) are revoked, with provision for 
compensation; and the Iron and Steel Industries Act 1914 
(which provided for the payment of bounties to increase 
the output) is repealed. Moving the second reading, the 
Minister of Industries and Commerce said it appeared 
probable that the state would establish its works at Onakaka 
(in Nelson province) unless circumstances made it advisable 
to have them in Wellington. The Onakaka Company had 
received bounties amounting to £^i,qoo and other grants 
and assistance, but it went into liquidation in 1931. Then 
the Pacific Steel Company took over its options and also 
received assistance towards the cost of expert reports. A 
report from Messrs. H. A. Brassert and Company, the 
London engineers, indicated that circumstances in New 
Zealand were likely to warrant the establishment of a small- 
production unit. There had been great delay, the Minister 
said, in getting deliveries of iron and steel from Great 
Britain, which had seriously hampered the Government’s 
public works and railways, nor did he think that such delay 
would be merely transitory. He believed the industry 
could stand on its own feet without raising prices, but if 
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necessary the Government would follow the example of 
Australia and Great Britain and use the tariff for protection 
against dumping. All the legislation on this industry as 
far back as 1910 had provided that after a certain period 
of private enterprise the state should resume the under¬ 
takings. (The development of ironsand and ore in New 
Zealand has engaged the attention of Parliament off and on 
for about 50 years.) Criticism by the Opposition was 
based on the belief that private enterprise with state assist¬ 
ance was the right method for developing the industry. 
They resisted socialisation on principle, and opposed this 
undertaking in particular on the score of the financial 
burden that was likely to be cast upon the country. After 
three days’ debate an Opposition amendment to delay the 
Bill for further investigation was defeated by 45 votes to 
18, and the Bill was passed on March 12. 


V. Preparing for the Elections 

P OLITICAL activity in the country has been steadily 
increasing, and both parties have been selecting candi¬ 
dates for the general election. The Labour Government 
is still able to appeal to the country on the grounds of 
general evidence of prosperity, a buoyant revenue and good 
prices prevailing in our principal markets. The increase 
of internal prices is no doubt disturbing, and will gradually 
turn some support away from the Government if it con¬ 
tinues during the next few months, but for the present the 
omens still favour the Labour party. 

The National party, which reorganised very promptly 
after its decisive defeat in November 1955, has nevertheless 
had encouraging experiences in the country, especially in 
the old Reform strongholds, and its leaders entertain the 
hope that they will be able to maintain party unity and so 
face the Government in straight contests throughout the 
Dominion. - If three-sided contests can be eliminated they 
will have a definite prospect of reducing the Government’s 
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majoiity by recovering some of the scats that were lost in 
1935 by vote-splitting. They expect that the growing 
uneasiness at the rising public expenditure, and resentment 
against the intervention of the state in business and against 
rising prices, will help them to turn the tables and put the 
Government out of office. Political history does not 
exactly favour such hopes; but prophecy in the political 
sphere is always precarious. 

An event which has encouraged the anti-Govemment 
forces is the formation of the Auckland Freedom Associa¬ 
tion to stimulate interest in politics and to maintain 
democracy and constitutional rights. It will “ oppose by 
all lawful means the growing danger involved in the rapidly 
growing tendency towards the control by the state of both 
agriculture and industry ”, and to this end will “ act in 
co-operation with the political patty that has for its primary 
aim the safeguarding of constitutional liberty and the 
elimination of all uimecessaty interference by the Govern¬ 
ment with the private rights of individuals It will give 
financial assistance to that party and will assist its candidates 
when the Association thinks fit. The party indicated is 
evidently the National party. Mr. Hamilton, in welcoming 
this “ group in Auckland which is entirely opposed to the 
doctrine of the totalitarian state ”, added: “ The new 
organisation is ready for alliance with the National party 
and is prepared to give us its support because out ideals 
are the same. That is all that matters.” Mr. Savage 
remarked that it was simply “ the old brains trust in a new 
attire aiming to keep down the living standard of the 
people. , . , They could call the organisation by any name 
but it must be remembered that the battle of the future 
would be between the people’s right to govern themselves 
and be free and the big moneyed interests ”. The Freedom 
Association has secured the services as organiser of Pro¬ 
fessor R. M. Algie, who resigned the chair of law at Auck¬ 
land University in order to accept that position. 

In Wellington, meanwhile, a similar organisation has 
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aame into being under the title of the Constitutional 
League. It also is based on principles of democracy and 
ippeals to those “ who ate absolutely opposed to any form 
)f state absolutism, be it socialism, fascism or communism, 
ind who desire to re-establish in New Zealand the 
lemocratic state 

In a speech at Taihape on February 3 Mr. Hamilton 
inunciated twelve of the main points of the National 
jatty’s policy, in this order: Empire reciprocity; private 
mterprise in industry, freehold tenure of land, and opposi- 
ion to socialism and monopolistic control; acceptance of 
he Farmers’ Union’s demand for better treatment of the 
’armer; encouragement of New Zealand industries which 
:an be established on a sound basis; closer settlement and 
sub-division of certain estates; fullest employment and the 
highest wages that industry can afford; an efficient defence 
in co-operation with the rest of the Empire; private owner¬ 
ship of transport services as complementary to the railways; 
non-political courts of justice; a teserve bank under 
national management, free of politics or commercial profit; 
reduced taxation; and a ministry of social service. 

New Zealand, 

April I, 1938. 
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